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LECTURES ON 
THE ENGLISH POETS 



LECTURE I.— INTRODUCTORY 

ON POETRV IN GENERAL 

The bcBt general notion which I can give of pociry ia, that it jg the 
natural impreasion of any object or event, by its vividneBB exciting 
an involuntary moTcment of imagination and passiont and producing, 
by sympathy, a certain modulation of the voice, or sounds, ex- 
pressing it. 

lo treating of poetry, I shall speak first of the subject-matter of it, 
next of the forms of expression to which it gives birth, and aitetwarda 
of its connection with harmony of sound. 

Poetry is the language of the imagination and the pasaions. It re- 
lates'to whatever gives' irii mediate pteaaure or pdn to the human mind. 
Il comes home lo the bosoms and businesses of men ; for nothing 
but what so comes home to them in the most general and intelligible 
shape, can be a subject for poetry. Poetry is the universal language , 
which the heart holds with nature and itself. He who has a con- 
tempt for poetry, cannot have much respect for himself, or for any 
thing elae. It is not a mere frivolous accomplishment, (as some 
persons have been led to imagine) the trifling amusement of a few 
idle readers or leisure hours — it has been the study and delight of 
mankind in all ages. Many people suppose that poetry is something 
to be found only in books, contained in lines of ten syllables, with 
like endings : but wherever there is a sense of beauty, or power, or 
harmony, as in the motion of a wave of the sea, in the growth of a 
Bower that ' spreads its sweet leaves to the air, and dedicates its 
beauty lo the sun,' — tkere is poetry, in its birth. If history is a grave 
ttudy, poetry may be said to be a graver : its materials lie deeper, and 
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are spread wider. History treats, for the most part, of the cumbrous 
and unwieldly masses of things, the empty cases in which the affairs of 
the world are packed, under the heads of intrigue or war, in dilTerent 
icat£B, and from century to century : but there ia no thought or feel- 
ing that can have entered into the mind of man, which he would be 
eager to communicate to oihcrs, or which they would listen to with 
delight, that is not a lit subject for poetry, h is not a branch of 
authqrshij! ^ Jt is 'the stuff of which our life is made.' The rest is 
.' mere oblivion,' a dead letter : for all that is worth remembering in 
flifei, is the poetry of it. Fear is poetry, hope is ]X)etry, love is 
ppoetry, hatred is poetry ; contempt, jealousy, remorse, admiration, 
I wonder, pity, despair, or madness, are alt poetry. Poetry is that 
', line particle within us, that expands, rareiies, reiines, raises our whole 
being : without it ' man's life is poor as beast's.' Man is a poetical 
animal: and those of us who do not study the principles of poetry, 
act upon them all our lives, like Moli^re's Bourgio'ii CtntilhumiTu, who 
had always spoken prose without knowing it. The child is a poet 
in fact, when he first playa at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of 
Jack the Giant-killer ; the shepherd-boy is a poet, when he firat 
crowns his mistress with a garland of flowers ; the countryman, when 
he stops to look at the rainbow ; the city-apprentice, when he gazes 
after the Lord-Mayor's show j the raiser, when he hugs his gold i 
the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smile ; the savage, who 
paints his idol with blood ; the slave, who worships a tyrant, or the 
tyrant, who fancies himself a god ; — the vain, the ambitious, the proud, 
the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar and the king, 
the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live in a world of 
their own making ; and the poet does no more than describe what all 
the others tliink and act. If his art is folly and madness, it is folly 
and madness at second hand. ' There is warrant for it.' Poets 
alone have not ' such seething brains, such shaping fantasies, that 
apprehend more than cooler reason' can. 

' The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 

Arc of imagination alt compact. 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ( 

The madman. While the lover, all as frantic. 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from hcav'n to earth, from earth to heav'n j 

And as imagination t>odics forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination.' 
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If poetry is a dream, the buBineas of life is much the aame. If 
it is a iiction, made up of what we wish thiogs to be, and fancy 
that they are, because we wish them go, there is no other nor 
better reality. Ariosto has described the loves of Angelica and 
Medoro : but was not Medoro, who carved the name of his mistress 
OD the barlts of tiees, as much enamoured of her charms as he ? 
Homer has celebrated the anger of Achilles : but was not the hero 
as road as the poet ? Plato banished the poets from his Common- 
wealth, lest their descriptions of the natural man should spoil his 
mathematical man, who w>is to be without passions and anections, 
who was neither to laugh nor weep, to feel sorrow nor anger, to be 
cast down nor elated by any thing. This was a chimera, however, 
which never existed but in the brain of the inventor ; and Homer's 
poetical world has outlived Plato's philosophical Republic. 

Poetry t hen is an imitation of nature, but the imaginationand the 
passions are ajiart of man's nature. We shape things according to 
our wishes and fancies, without poetry ; but poetry is the most 
emphatical language that can be found for those creations of the 
mind ' which ecstacy is very cunning in.' Neither a mere description 
of natuia.] objects, nor a mere delineation of natural feelings, however 
diBtinct or forcible, constitutes the ultimate end and aim of poetry, 
without the heightenings of the imagination. The light of poetry is 
not only a direct but also a reflected light, that while it shews us the 
object, throws a sparkling radiance oo ai! around it : the flame of 
the passions, communicated to the imagination, reveals to us, as with 
a flash of lightning, the inmost recesses of thought, and penetrates our 
whole being. Poetry represents forms chiefly as they suggest other, 
forms ; feelings, as~they suggest forms or Other feelings. Poetry puts 
a spirit of life and motion into the universe. It describes the flowing, 
not the fixed. , It does not define the limits of sense, or analyze the 
distinctions of the understanding, but signifies the excess of the 
imagination beyond the actual or ordinary impression of any object 
or feeling. 1 he poetical impression of any object is that uneasy, 11 
exquisite sense of beauty or power that cannot be contained within l| 
itself; that is impatient of all limit ; that (as flame bends to flame) I 
strives to link itself to some other image of kindred beauty or 
grandetu' ; to enshrine itself, as it were, in the highest forms of fancy, 
and to relieve the aching sense of pleasure by expressing it in ihe 
boldest manner, and by the most striking examples of the same quality 
in other instances. Poetry, according to Lord Bacon, for this 
reason, ' has something divine in it, because it raises the mind and 
hurries it into sublimity, by canfonniDg the-ttb owa o f things to the _ 
desires of the soul, instead of subjecting the soul to cxteioal tEingel 
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as reason and hiitory do.' It is atricUy the language of the iniagiDa- 
tion ; and the imagiaatioo ia that faculty which represents objects, J 
not as they arc in themaelves, but as jiey are moulded by other I 
thoughts and feelings, into an inliDite variety of shapes and combina- 
tions of power. This language is not the less true to nature, because 
Tt is false in point of fact ; but so much the more true and natural, if 
it conveys the impression which the object under the influence of 
passion makes on the mind. I.et an object, for instance, be pre- 
sented to the senses in a state of agitation or fear — and the imagination 
will distort or magnify the object, and convert it into (he likeness of 
whatever is most proper to encourage the fear, ' Our eyes are made 
the fools ' of our other faculties. This is the universal law of the 
imagination. 



/' 



' That if it would but apprehend some joy. 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy : 
Or In (he night Imagining some feat, 
HoH' easy is each bush suppos'd a bear 1 ' 



When lachimo says of Imogen, 



' The flame o' th' taper 

toward her, and would undcr-peep her lids 
re the enclosed lights * — 



1 of the flame to accord 
e poetry. The lover, equally 



this passionate interpretation of the 
with the speaker's own feelings, is I _ _ 
with the poet, speaks of the auburn tresses of his mistress as locki 
shining gold, because the least tinge of yellow in the hair has, from 
norelty and a sense of personal beauty, a more lustrous effect to the 
imagination than the purest gold. We compare a man of gigantic 
stature to a tower : not that he is any thing like so large, but because 
the excess of his size beyond what we are accustomed to expect, or 
the usual size of things of the same class, produces by contrast a 
greater feeling of magnitude and ponderous strength than another 
object of ten times the same dimensions. The intensity of the feeling 
makes up for the disjjroportion of the objects. Things are equal to 
the imagination, which have the power of affecting the mind with an 
equal degree of terror, admiration, delight, or love. When Lear 
calls upon the heavens to avenge his cause, 'for they are old like 
him,' there is nothing extravagant or impious in this sublime identifica- 
tion of his age with theirs ; for there is no other image which could 
do Justice to the agonising sense of his wrongs and his despair ! 

Poetry is the high-wrought enthusiasm of fancy and fi^e!ing. As 
in describing natural oBjects,^t impregnates sensible impressions with 
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e formi of lancy, so it describes the feelings of pleasure or paint bf 
blending them with the slroogest movements of passion, and the mOEt 
Mriking forms of nature. Tragic poetry, which is the moat im- 
passioDed species of it, strircs to carry on the feeling to the utnioat 
point of sublimity or pathos, by all the force of comparison or con- 
trast ; loses the sense of present suffering in the imaginary exaggeration 
of it ; exhausts the terror or pity by an unlimited indulgence of it ; 
grapples with impossibilities in its desperate impatience of restraint ; 
throws us back upon the past, forward into the future ; brings every 
moment of our being or object of nature in startling review before us ; 
and in the rapid wbiti of events, lifts us from the depths of woe to 
the highest contemplations on human life. When Lear says of 
Edgar, ' Nothing but his unkind daughters could have brought him 
to this ; ' what a bewildered amazement, what a wrench of the 
imagination, that cannot be brought to conceive of any other cause of 
misery than that which has bowed it down, and absorbs all other 



sorrow ii 
all other so 
little dogs 



His I 



■, like 3 



sthe 



sof 



irrow. Again, when he exclaims in the mad scene, ' The 
and all, Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at 

Eassion lending occasion to imagination to make every ! 
■ague against him, conjuring up ingratitude and insult in I 
their least looked-for and most galling shapes, searching every thread 1 
and libre of his heart, and finding out the last remaining image of 
respect or attachment in the bottom of his breast, only to torture and 
kill it I In like manner, the ' So I am ' of Cordelia gushes from her 
heart like a torrent of tears, relieving it of a weight of love and of 
supposed ingratitude, which had pressed upon it for years. What a 
fine return of the passion upon itself is that in Othello — with what 
a mingled agony of regret and despair he clings to the last traces of 
departed happiness — when he exclaims. 



-' Oh n. 



', for e' 



Farewel the tranquil mind. Fatewel content ; 
Farenel the plumed troops and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewel I 
Farewel the neighing s«cd, and the shrill tmmp, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th' Mr-piercing fife. 
The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pamp, and circumstance of glorious war; 
And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
Th' immortal Jove's dn;ad clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone !' 

ssion lashes itself up and swells and rages like a tide in ii 
S 
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Mundiog course, when i 
recunuDg love, he gays, 



1 the doubts expressed of his 



The dim; 
that line. 



'Never, lago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Who«e icy current and compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic nnd the Hellespont : 
Even so my bloody thoughts, witV violent pace, 
Shall ne'iT look back, ne'er irbb to humble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up.' — 

. of his expostulation alterwards with Desdcmona ! 



One mode in which the dramatic exhibition of passion excites our 
sympathy without raising our disgust is, that in proportion as it 
sharpens the edge of calamity and disappointment, it strengthens the 
desire of good. It enhances our coDBciousness of the blessing, by 
making us sensible of the magnitude of the loss. The storm of 
passion lays bare and shews ue the rich depths of the humao soul : 
the whole of our existence, the sum total of our passions and pursuits, 
of that which we desire and that which we dread, is brought before 
us by contrast; the action and re-action are equal ; the keenness of 
immediate suffering only gives ua a more intense aspiration after, and 
a more intimate participation with the antagonist world of good ; 
makes us drink deeper of the cup of humao life ; tugs at the heart- 
strings ; loosens the pressure about them ; and calls the springs of 
thought and feeling into play with tanfold force. 

^ Impassioned poetry is an emanation of the moral and intellectual 
rt of our nature, as well as of the sensitive — of the desire to know, 
i will tp act, and the poHcr Ig feelj and ought to appeal to these 
different parts of our constitution, in order to be perfect. The 
domestic or prose tragedy, which is thought to be the most oatural, 
is in this sense the least so, because it appeals almost exclusively to 
one of these faculties, our sensibility. The tragedies of Moore and 
Lillo, for this reason, however affecting at the time, oppress and lie 
like a dead weight upon the mind, a load of misery which it is unable 
to throw off: the tragedy of Shakspeare, which is true poetry, stirs 
'i our inmost affections ; abstracts evil from itself by combining it with 
I lall the forms of imagination, and with the deepest workings of the 
4ie3rt, and rouses the whole man within us. 
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The pleasure, however, derived from tragic pmcry, is not any 
thing peculiar to it 3s poetry, as a fictitious and fanciful thing. It is 
not ananomaly of the imagination. It has its so urce and ground-work 
in the common love of strong eKciiemeDt. As Hr, Borlie ohserves, 
people fioek to see a trage3y ; but if there were a public execution in 
the next street, the theatre would very soon be empty. It is not 
then the difference between fiction and reality that solves the difficulty. 
Children are satisfied with the stories of ghosts and witches in plain 
proEe : nor do the hawkers of fiill, true, and particular accounts of 
murders and executions about the streets, find it necessary to have 
them turned into penny ballads, before they can dispose of these 
interesting and authentic documents. The grave politician drives a 
thriving trade of abuse and calumnies poured out against those whom 
he makes his enemies for no other end than that he may live by them. 
The popular preacher makes less frequent mention of heaven than of 
hell. Oaths and nicknames are only a more vulgar sort of poetry or 
rhetoric. We are as fond of indulging our violent passions as of 
reading a description of those of others. We are as prone to make 
a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate in our hopes of good. If it be 
asked, Why we do so J the best answer will be, Because .we cannot , 
help it. The sense of power is as strong a. principle in the mind as 
the iove of^easijre." Ol^^cts of terror and pity exercise the same i 
despotic control over it as thoae of love or beauty. It is as natural I 
to hate as to love, to despise as to admire, to express our hatred or ' 
contempt, as our love or admiration. 



' M uteri CSS paisiai 



.ways til 



Of what it likes or loathei.' 

Not that we like what we loathe j but we like to indulge our 
hau^ and scorn of it ; to dwell upon it, to exasperate our idea of it 
by every refinement of ingenuity and extravagance of illustration ; to 
make it a bugbear to ourselves, to point it out to others in all the 
splendour of deformity, to embody it to the senses to stigmatise it by 
name, to grapple with it in thought, in Ktion, to sharpen our intellect, 
to arm our will against it, to know the worst we have to contend 
with, and to contend with it to the utmost. Poetry is only the 
highest eloquence of passion, the most vivid form of expression that 
can begfven to our conception of any thing, whether pleasurable pr 
painfti!, mean or dignified, delightful or distressing. It is the perfect 
coincidence of the image and the words with the feeling we have, 
and of which we cannot get rid in any other way, that gives an instant 
' satisfaction to the thought.' This is equally the origin of wit and 
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and giants. At present wc are less exposed to the vicissitudea of 
good or e»i!, to the incursions of wild beasts or ' bandit fierce,' or to 
the unmitigated fury of the elements. The time has been that ' our 
fell of hair would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir as life were in 
it.' But the police spoils all ; and we now hardly so much as dream 
of a midnight murder. Macbeth is only tolerated in this country 
for the sake of the music ; and in the United States of America, 
where the philosophical principles of government are carried still 
farther in theory and practice, we fmd that (he Beggar's Opera is 
yhooicd from the stage. Society, by degrees, is constructed into a 

/machine that carries us safely and msipidlj from ooc end of life to 

^^the~otHer, in a^Tgry comfortable prose styfe. 

•Obscurity her curtain round them drew. 
And siren Sloth a dull quictu^t sung.' 

The remarks which have been here made, would, in some measure, 
lead to a solution of the question of the comparative merits of painting 
and poetry. I do not mean to give any preference, but it should 
seem that the argument which has been sometimes set up, that pint- 
ing must aifect the imagination more strongly, because it represents 
the image more distinctly, is not well founded. We may assume 
without much temerity, that poetry is more poetical than painting. 
When artists or connoisseurs talk on stilts about the poetry oi painting, 
they shew that they know little about poetry, and have little love for . 
the art. Painting gives the object itself; poetry what it implies..! 
Painting embodies what a thing contains in itself: poetry suggests'' 
what exists out of it, in any manner connected with it. But this 
last is the proper province of the imagination. Again, as it relates 
to passion, painting gives the event, -poetry the progress of eveota.: 
but it is during the progress, in the interval of expectation and 
suspense, while our hopes and fears are strained to the highest pitch , 
of breathless agony, that the pinch of the interest lies. 

' Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream. 
The mortal Lnstmrnents are then in council ; 
And the state of man, like to a little kingdom. 
Suffers then the nature of an insurrection.' 

But by the time that the picture is painted, all is over. Faces are 
the best part of a picture ; but even faces are not what we chiefly 
remember in what interests us most. — But it may be asked then. Is 
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there anything better than Claude Lorraine's landscapes, than Titian's 
poRratts, than Raphael's cartoons, or the Creek statues^ Of the 
two first I shall say oothing, as they are evidentiy picturesque, rather 
thanjnia^Dative. Raphael's cartoons are certainly the finest coin- 
ments that ever were made on the Scriptures. Would their effect be 
the same, if we were not acquainted with the text ? But the New 
Testament existed before the cartoons. There ia one subject of 
which there is no cartoon, Christ washing the feet of the disciples 
the night before hts death. But that chapter does not need a 
commentary ! It is for want of some such resting place for the 
imagination that the Greek statues are little else than specioun 
forms. They are marble to the touch and to the heart. They 
have not an informing principle within them. In their faultless 
excellence they appear sufficient lo themiclvee. By their beauty . , 
they are raised above the frailties of passion or Buflenog. !By their n 
beauty they are deilTed. But they are not objects of religious faithf/ 
to us, and their Forms are a reproach to common humanity. They ' 
seem to have no sympathy with us, and nut lo want our admiration. 

Poetry in its matter and form is natural imagery or feeling, combined 
with passion and fancy. In its mode of conveyance, it combines the 
ordinary use of language with musical" expression. There is a 
question of long standing, in what the essence of poetry consists; 
or what it is that determines why one set of ideas ihould be expressed 
in prose, another in verse. M illon has told us his idea of poetry in 
a single line — 



As there are certain sounds that excite certain movements, and 
the song and dance go together, so there are, no doubt, certain 
thoughts that lead to certain tones of voice, or modulations of sound, 
and change 'the words of Mercury into the songs of Apollo,' There 
is a striking instance of this adaptation of the movement of sound and 
rhythm to the subject, in Spenser's description of the Satyrs 
accompanying Una to the cave of Sylvanus. 

'So from the ground the fearless doth arise 
And walkfth forth without suspect of crime. 
They, alt a& glad as birds of joyous prime. 

Thence lead her forth, about her dancing round, 



Do worship her as queen with olive garland ci 
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And ill the way their merry pipes they -^ound. 
That alt the woods and doubled echoe* ring ; 

And with their homed feet do wear the ground, 
I-eapins like wanton kids in pleasant spring; 

So towards old SylvaniLS they her bring, 
Who with the noise awaked, cometh out." 

Faety S^iuea, b. i. c, vi. 

On the contrary, there is nothing either musical or natural in the 
ordinary construction of language. It is a thing altogether arbitrary 
and conventional. Neither in the sounds themselves, which are the 
voluntary signs of certain ideas, nor in their grammatical arrange- 
ments in common speech, is there any principle of natural imitation, 
or correspondence to the individual ideas, or to the tone of feeling 
with which they are conveyed to others. The jerks, the brealtSj 
.the inequalities, and h^shncssea of prose, are fjtcal to the flow of a 
I poetical imagination, is a jolting road or a stumbling horse disturbs 
/ tEe reverie of an absent man. But poetry makes these odds all 
even, ^t is the music of language, anaurcring lo the muaic of the 
mind, jintying as it were ' the secret soul of harmony.' Wherever 
any object takes such a hold of the mind as to make us dwell upon il, 
and brood over it, melting the heart in tenderness, or kindling it to a 
sentiment of enthusiasm ; — wherever a movement of imagination or 
passion is impressed on the mind, by which it seeks to prolong and 
repeat the emotion, to bring all other objects into accord with it, 
and to give the same movement of harmony, sustained and continuous, 
or gradually varied according to the occasion, to the sounds that 
express it — this is poetry. The musical in sound is the sustained aijd 
continuous ; the musical in thought is the sustained and continuous also. 
There i* a near connection between music and deep-rooted passion. 
Mad people sing. As often as articulation passes naturally into 
intonation, there poetry begins. Where one idea gives a tone and 
colour to others, where one feeling melts others into it, there can be 
no reason why the same principle should not be extended to the 
sounds by which the voice utters these emotions of the soul, and 
blends syllables and lines into each other. It is to supply the in- 
herent defect of harmony in the customary mechanism of language, to 
make the sound an echo to the sense, when the sense becomes a sort of 
echo to itself — to mingle the tide of verse, 'the golden cadences of 
poetry,' with the tide of feeling, flowing and murmuring as it flows — in 
short, to take the language of the imaginatioD from off the ground, and 
enable it to spread its wings where it may indulge its own impulses — 
' Sailing with lupremc dominion 
Through the aiure deep of air — ' 
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without being atoppcd, or fretted, or diverted with the abruptnesses and 
petty obstacles, and discordant flats and sharps of prose, that poetry 
was invented. It is to common language, what springs are to a 
carriage, or wings to feet. In ordinary speech we arrive at a certain 
harmony by the modulations of the voice ; in poetry the same thing 
is done systematically by a regular collocation of syllables. It has 
been well observed, that every one who declaims warmly, or grows 
intent upon a subject, rises into a sort of blank, verse or measured 
prose. The merchant, as described in Chaucer, went on his way 
'sounding always the increase of his winning.' Every prose-writer 
has more or less of rhythmical adaptation, except poets, who, when 
deprived of the regular mechanism of verse, seem to have no principle 
of modulation left in their writings. 

An excuse might be made for rhyme in the same manner. Tt is 
but ^ir that the ear should linger on the sounds that delight it, or 
avail itself of the same brilliant coincidence and unexpected recurrence 
of syllables, that have been displayed in the invention and collocation 
of images. It is allowed that rhyme assists the memory ; and a man 
of wit and ahrewdness has been heard to say, that the only four 
good lines of poetry are the well-known ones which Cell the number 
of days in the months of the year. 

'Thirty days hath September,' Sfc. 



Bui if the jingle of nan 
the fancy i and there 
ends, besides the 

blank verse is the perfectio 



Bsists the memory, may it r 
other things worth having 
of the almanac. — Pope's 
sweetness and uniformity, 
if dramatic dialogue. 



It also quicken 



'ersili cation Is 
Shakspeare'a 



All is not poetry that passes for such : i 
whole difference between poetry and prose, 
cease to be poetry in a literal translation ; and Addison's Campaign 
has been very properly denominated a Gazette in rhyme. Camm0o{ 
prose differs from poetry, as treating for the most part either of such 
trite, familiar, and irksome matters of fact, as convey no extra- 
ordinary impulse to the imagination, or else of such diSicult audi 
laborious processes of the understanding, as do not admit of the way- ' 
ward or violent movements either of the imagination or the passions. 

I will mention three works which come as near to poetry as 
possible without absolutely being so, namely, the Pilgrim's Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe, and the Tales of Boccaccio. Chaucer and 
Dryden have translated some of the last into English rhyme, but the 
etsence and the power of poetry was there before. That which lifie 
the wprit above the earth, which draws the soul out of itself with 
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UndcBCribitble longings, is poetry in kiod, and generally lit to become 
so in tiame, by being ' married to immortal verse.' If it is of the 
essence of poetry to strike and fix the imaginatioD, whether we will 
or DO, to ma.ke the eye of childhood glisteo with the starting tear, to 
be never thought of afterwards with indifference, John Bunyan and 
Daniel Defoe may be permitted to pass for poets in their way. The 
mixture of fancy and reality in the Pilgrim's Progress wa« never 
equalled in any allegory. His pilgrims walk above the earth, and 
yet are on il. What zeal, what beauty, what truth of fiction! 
What deep feeling in the description of Christian's swimming 
across the water at last, and in the picture of the Shining Ones 
within the gates, with wings at their backs and garl.inds on their heads, 
who are to wipe all tears from his eyes ! The writer's genius, though 
not ' dipped in dews of Castalie,' was baptised with liie Holy 
Spirit and with lire. The prints in this book are no small part of 
it. If the confinement of Philoctetes in the island of Lemnos was a 
subject for the most beautiful of all the Greek tragedies, what shall 
we say to Robinson Crusoe in his? Take the speech of the Greek 
hero on leaving his cave, beautiful as it k, and compare it with the 
reflections of the English adventurer in his solitary place of confine- 
ment. The thoughts of home, and of all from which he is for ever 
cut off, swell and press against his bosom, as the heaving ocean rolls 
ita ceaseless tide against the rocky shore, ;ind the very beatings of 
his heart become audible in the eternal silence that surrounds him. 
Thiu he says, 

'As 1 walked about, either ir 
the anguish of my so _ 

sudden, and my very heart would die within me to think of the woods, the 
mountains, the deterts I was in ; and how I was a prisoner, locked up with 
the eternal bars and bolts of the ocean, in an uninhabited wildemc^ with- 
out redemption. In the midst of the greatest composures of my mind, 
this would break out upon me like a storm, and make me wring my hands, 
and weep like a child. Sometimes it would take me in the middle of my 
work, and I would immediately sit down and sigh, and look upon the 
ground for an hour or two together, and this was stil! worse to me, for if 
I could burst into tears or vent myself in wordii, it would go off, and rhc 
grief having exhausted itself would abate." P. 50. 

The story of his adventures would not niake a poem like the 
Odyssey, it is true ; but the relator had the true genius of a poet. 
It has been made a question whether Richardson's romances are 
poetry ; and the answer perhaps is, that they are not poetry, because 
they are not romance. The interest is worked up to an incon- 
ceivable height ; but it is by an infinite number of little thingst by 
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'. Unmt sod oBa ii[xmi the memioB, by a repctitiaD o£ Uowi 
reboond in thcin. The ijnpKhj exdud b not a 

There n a waoC of dMikky md notion. Tbc ttorj 
' I lo the leat where km b ihrooed.' The 
heaitiloeiaot aaawerof iudf Ifteacbonl innnMc Tbe&ncjdon 
Bot ran 4W bcfcre ^ wrkci with brexhksc cscpectatiaa, bat i* 
di gged alcM^ with an bfiaite mamba of pin* and wbnU, Eke thoae 
with which the LilEnitiaiM dragged GnUiwr I pinioaed to the 
royal palace. — Sir ClarKs GnndiMia b a cOKcomb. What son c£ 
a igar wmld be cat, trandaeed inm an epic poem, bj the ade of 
AdiUlet? Clatbaa, the dinne Claiisa, b too i n i en a ti i^ bj half. 
She b """»!-; ; in her tuAo, in her gkifei, her awipkn, her aimu 
and uncles — the b i nter c at in g m all that b miiBaMiBg. Snch 
thing*, howwct i atena et y they n^ be brought hone to na, are not 

Rkhardwa ; boa it b e m acted firtnn a t^fM mwimm of cbcnB- 
■*yiKT« : it doe* not er^ionce of iuel/- Hb poetical genina u like 
Ariel uuulinLd in a piDe-trec, and requiia an artificial procen to let 
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the prindpal worfc* of poetry in the world, U dil^reiil period* of 
InMory^-Hamer, tbc Kble^ Datite, and let dk add, 0>dao. ' 
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pewMi ifcj PDg of bBnd will ; and in Omuq we tee i he decay of Dj^ 
and the I^ end or the wand. Hocner'i poetry it the hemic : it u 
fuli of life aad action ; it b bci^ a* the <by, ttroi^ a* a tinr. In 
the ngoat of hb iitteBect, he gra p p l e * with all the object* cf nauvc, 
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latioDS of social life. He saw mariy 
f many men ; and he has brought them 



ert into all thi 
i, and the manne 
all together in his poem. He describes his heroes going to battle 
with a prodigality of life, arieing from an exuberance of animal spirits ; 
we see them before us, their number, and their order of battle, 
poured out upon the plain * all plumed like estrichee, like eagles newly 
bntbtd, wanton as goals, wild ati young bulla, youthful as May, and 
gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,' covered witli glittering armour, 
with dust and blood j while the Gods quaff their nectar in golden 
cups, or mingle in the fray ; and the old men assembled on the walk 
of Troy rise up with rcTerence as Helen passes by them. The 
multitude of things in Homer is wonderful ; their splendour, their 
truth, their force, and variety. His poetry is, like his religion, the 
poetry of number and foimv. he describes the bodies as well as the 
souls of men. 

The poetry of the Bible is that of imagination and of faith : it is 
abstract and disembodied ; it is not the poetry of form, but of power ; 
not of multitude, but of immensity. It docs not divide iuto many, 
but aggrandizes into one. Its ideas of nature are like its ideas of 
God. Tt is not the jioetry of social life, but of solitude : each man 
seems alone in the world, with the original forms of nature, the rocks, 
the earth, and the sky. It is not the poetry of action or heroic 
enterprise, but of faith in a supreme Providence, and resignation to 
the power that governs the universe. As the idea of God was 
removed farther from humanky, and a scattered polytheism, it became 
more profound and intense, as it became more universal, for the 
Infinite is present to every thing : ' If we fly into the uttermost parts 
of the earth, it is tliere also j if we turn to the east or the west, we 
cannot escape from it.' Man is thus aggrandised in the image of 
his Maker. The history of the patriarchs is of this kind ; they are 
founders of a chosen race of people, the inheritors of the earth ; they 
exist in the generations which are to come after them. Their poetry, 
like their religious creed, is vast, unformed, obscure, and infinite ; a 
vision is upon it — an invisible hand is suspended over it. The spirit 
of the Christian religion consists in the glory hereafter to be revealed ; 
but in the Hebrew dispensation. Providence took an immediate share 
in the alTdrs of this life. Jacob's dream arose out of this intimate 
communion between heaven and earth : it was this that let down, in 
the sight of the youthful patriarch, a golden ladder from the sky to 
the earth, with angels ascending and descending upon it, and shed a 
light upon the lonely place, which can never pass away. The story 
of Ruth, again, is as if all the depth of natural affection in the 
human race wag involved in her breast. There are descriptions in 
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the book, of Job more prodignl of imagery, more intense in passion, 
than any thing in Homer, as that of the state of his prosperity, and 
of the vision that came upon him by night. The metaphors in the 
Old Testament are more boldly figurative. Things were collected 
more into masses, and gave a greater momrnium to the imagination. 

Dante was the father of modclB-toeQ'y, and he may therefore claim 
a prace"Tn this connection. Hia poem is the first great step from 
Gothic darkness and barbarism ; and the struggle of thought in it to 
burst the thraldom in which the human mind had been bo long held, 
is felt in every page. He stood bewildered, not appalled, on that dark 
shore which separates the ancient and the modem world ; and saw 
the glories of anti({uity dawning through the abyss of time, while 
revelation opened its passage to the other world. He was lost in 
wonder at what had been done before him, and he dared to emulate 
it. Dante seems to have been indebted to the Bible for the gloomy 
tone of his mind, as well as for the prophetic fury which exalts and 
kindles bis poetry ; but he is utterly unlike Homer. His genius is 
not a sparkling flame, but the sullen heat of a furnace. He is power,- 
passion, self-will personified. In all that relates to the descriptive or 
fanciful part of poetry, he bears no comparison to many who had gone 
before, or who have come after him ; but there is a gloomy abstrac- 
tion in his conceptions, which lies like a dead weight upon the mind ; 
a benumbing stupor, a breathless awe, from the intensity of the 
impression ; a terrible obscurity, like thai which oppresses us in 
dreams ; an identity of interest, which moulds every object to its own 
purposes, and clothes all things with the passions and imaginations of 
the human soul,— that make amends for all other deficiencies. The 
immediate objects he presents to the mind are not much in themselves, 
they want grandeur, beauty, and order ; but they become every thing 
by the force of the character he impresses upon them. His mind 
lends its own power to the objects which it contemplates, instead of 
borrowing it from them. He takes advantage even of the nakedness 
and dreary vacuity of his subject. His imagination peoples the 
shades of death, and broods over the silent air. He is the severest 
of all writers, the most hard and impenetrable, the r 
the flowery and glittering; who relics most on his ( 
the sense of It in others, and who leaves most room t 
of his readers. Dante's only endeavour is to i 
interests by exciting our sympathy with the 
himself possessed. He does not place before u 
that emobon has been created ; but he seizet 
■hewing us the effect iJiey produce on his feelings i and his poetry 
accordingly gives the same thrilling and overwhelming ( 
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which is caught by gazing on the face of a person who haa seen some 
object of horror. The improbability of the eventa, the abruptness 
and monotony in the Inferno, are excessive : but the iniereet never 
flags, from the continued earnesinesa of the author's mind, Dajite's 
great power is in combining internal feelings with external objecta. 
ThiM the gate of he11, on which that withering inscription is wntten, 
seems to be endowed with speech and consciousness, and to utter its 
dread warning, not without a sense of mortal woes. This author 
habitually unites the absolutely local and individual with the greatest 
wildness and mysticism. In the midst of the obscure and shadowy 
regions of the lower world, a tomb suddenly riaes up with the 
inscription, ' I am the tomb of Pope Anastasius the Sixth ' : and half 
the personages whom he has crowded into the Inferno are his own 
acquaintance. Ail thia, perhaps, tends to heighten the elfect by the 
bold intermixture of realities, and by an appeal, aa it were, to the 
individual knowledge and experience of the reader. He affords few 
subjects for picture. There is, indeed, one gigantic one, that of 
Count Ugolino, of which Michael Angelo made a bas-relief, and 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds ought not to have painted. 

Another writer whom 1 shall mention bst, and whom I cannot 
persuade myself to think a mere modern in the groundwork, is 
Ossian. He is a feeling and a name that can never be destroyed in 
the minds of his readers. As Homer is the first vigour and 
lustihed, Ossian is the decay and old age of poetry. He lives only 
in the recollection and regret of the pasL There is one impression 
which he conveys more entirely than all other poets, namely, the 
sense of privation, the loss of all things, of friends, of good name, of 
country — he is even without God in the world. He converses only 
with the anirits of the departed i with the motionless and silent 
clouds. The cold moonlight sheds its faint lustre on his head ; the 
fox pcepa out of the ruined tower ; the thistle waves its beard to the 
wandering gale ; and the strings of hia harp seem, as the hand of age, 
as the talc of other times, passes over them, to sigh and rustle like the 
dry reeda in the winter's wind ! The feeling of cheerless desolation, 
of the loes of the pith and sap of existence, of the annihilation of the 
subsuace, and the clinging to the shadow of all things aa in a mock- 
embrace, is here perfect. In this way, the lamentation of Sclma for 
the loM of Salgar ia the fincal of all. If it were indeed possible to 
shew that this writer was nothing, it would only be another instance 
of mutability, another blank made, another void left in the heart, 
another confirmation of that feeling which makes him so often 
complain, ' Roll on, ye dark brown years, ye bring no joy on your 
wing to Ossian ! ' 
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Having, io the former Lecture, given si 
poetry in general, I shall proceed. 
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□me account of the nature of 
1 the next place, to a more 
particular conBideration of the genius and history of English poetry. 
I shall take, as the subject of the present lecture, Chaucer and 
Spenser, two out of four of the greatest names in poetry, which this 
country has to boast. Doth of them, however, were much indebted 
10 the early poets of Italy, and may be considered as belonging, in a 
certain degree, to the same school. The freedom and copiousness 
with which our most original writers, in former periods, availed 
themKlvet of the productions of their predecessors, frequently 
transcribing whole passages, without scruple or acknowledgment, may 
appear contrary to the etiquette of modem literature, when the whole 
stock of poetical common-places has become public property, and no 
one ia compelled lo trade upon any particular author. But it is not 
so much a subject of wonder, at a time when to read and write was of 
itself an honorary distinction, when learning was almost as great a 
rarity as genius, and when in fact those who fini transplanted the 
beauties of other languages into their own, might be considered as 
public benefactors, and the founders of a nauonal literature. — There 
are poets older than Chaucer, and in the interval between him and 
Spenser ; but their genius was not such as to place them in any point 
of comparison with either of these celebrated men ; and an inquiry 
into their particular merits or defects might seem rather to belong to 
the province of the antiquary, than be thought generally interesting to 
the lovers of poetry in the present day, 

Chaucer [who has been very properly considered as the father of 
English poetry) preceded Spenser by two centuries. He ia supposed 
to have been born in London, in the year ijiS, during the reign of 
Edward u[. and to have died in I400, at the age of seventy-two. 
He received a learned education at one, or at both of the universities, 
and travelled early into Italy, where he became thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit and excellences of the great Italian poets and prose- 
writers, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace ; and is said to have had a 
personal interview with one of these, Petrarch. He was connected, 
by marriage, with the famous John of Gaunt, through whose interest 
he vras introduced into several public employments. Chaucer was an 
active partisan, a religious reformer, and from the share he took in 
some disturbances, on one occasion, he was obliged to Hy the country. 
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On his returo, he was impriEonrd, and made his peace with govern- 
ment, as it ia said, by a diacovery of his associates. Fortitude does not 
appear, at any time, to have been the distinguishing virtue of poets. 
— There is, however, an ob?ious similarity between the practical turn 
of Chaucer's mind and restless impatience of his character, and the 
tone of hi* writings. Yet it would be too much to attribute the one 
to the other as cause and effect : for Spenser, whose poetical tempera- 
ment was an effeminate as Chaucer's was stem and masculine, was 
equally engaged in public atfairs, and had mixed equally in the great 
world. So much does native disposition predominate over accidental 
circumstances, moulding them to its previous bent and pur|i09es ! For 
wlule Chaucer's intercourse with the busy world, and collision with 
the actual passions and conflicting interests of others, seemed to 
brace the sinews of his understanding, and gave to his writings the 
air of a man who describes persons and things that he had known 
and been intimately concerned in ; the same opportunities, operating 
on a differently constituted frame, only served to alienate Spenser's 
mind the more from the ' close-pent up ' scenes of ordinary life, and 
to make him * rive their conceaJing continents,' to give himself up to 
the unrestrained indulgence of ' flowery tenderness.' 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more opposite in this 
respect. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoyment ; Chaucer, in 
I severe activity of mind. As Spenser was the most romantic and 
[ visionary, Chaucer waa the most practical of all the great poets, the most 
a man of business and the world. His poetry reads like history. 
Every thing has a downright reality ; at least in the relator's mind. 
A simile, or a sentiment, is as if it were given in upon evidence. 
Thus he describes Cressid's first avowal of her love. 

' And 3i tlie new abashed niglitJngalc, 
That stinteth first when she beginneth ling. 
When that she heareth any herde's tale. 
Or in the hedges any wight Mining, 
And after, sicfcer, doth her voice outring; 
Right so Cresaeide, when that her dread stent, 
Open'd her heart, and told him her intent." 






iral, and beautifully simple, that the t 
fied with each other. Again, it is said in 



'Thus passeth yere by ycre, and day by day. 
Till it fctle ones in a morwe of May, 
That Eroelie that fayrer was to scne 
Than ii the lilie upon his stalke grene; 
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which was the finer of hem two.' 

This scrupulousness about the literal preference, as if some question of 
matter of fact was at issue, is remarkable. I might mention that 
other, where he compares the meeting between Palamon and Arcite 
10 a hunter waiting for a lion in a gap; — 

' That sioniJeth at a gap with a spere. 
Whan hunted is the lion or theWre, 
And hcrcth him come rushing in the greves, 
And breking both the boughes and the levcs : ' — 

one of Constance, when she is condemned to 



' Have ye not seen somtime a pale face 
(Among a prees) of him that hath been tad 
Toward his deth, wheras he geteth no grace. 
And swiche a colour in his face hath had. 
Men mighten know him that was so bestad, 
Amonges all the faces in that route ; 
So slant Custance, and loketh hire aboute.' 

The be auty, the pathos here does not seem to be of the poet's 
seeking, but a part of the necessary lexture of the fable. He spealci 
of what he wishes to describe with the accuracy, the discrimiparion 
of one who relates what has happened to Hhiself, or has had Che 
best information from those who have been eye-witnesses of it. The 
strokes of his pencil always tell. He dwells only on the essential, 
on that which would be interesting to the persons really concerned : 
yet as he never omits any material circumstance, he is prolix from the 
number of points on which he touches, without being diffuse on any 
one ; and is sometimes tedious from the fidelity with which he 
adheres to his subject, as other writers are from the frequency of 
their digressions from it. The chain of his atory is composed of a , 
number of line links, closely connected together, and rivetted by a 
single blow. There is an instance of the minuteness which he 
introduces into bis most serious descriptions in his account of Palamon 
when left alone in his cell : 

■Swiche sorrotv he maketh that the grete luiir 
Resouned of his yelling and clamour : 
The pure fetters on his thinnes grete 
Were of his bitter salte teiti wcie.' 
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The mention of this last circumstance looks like a part of the instruc- 
tions he had to follow, which he had no discretionary power to leave 
out or introduce at pleasure. He is contented to lind grace and 
I beauty in truth. He exhibits for the raost part the naked object, 
with little drapery thrown over it. His metaphors, which arc few, 
are not for ornament, but use, and as like as possible to the things 
themaelTes. He does not affect to shew his power over the reader's 
mind, but the power which his subject has over his own. The 
readers of Chaucer's poetry feel more nearly what the persons he 
describes must have felt, than perhaps those of any other poet. His 
sentiments are not voluntary efiuaiona of the poet's fancy, but founded 
on the natural impulses and habitual prejudices of the characters he 
has to represent. There is an inveteracy of purpose, a_alncerity of 
feeling, which never relaxes or grows vapid, in whatever they do or 
say. There is no artificial, pompous display, but a strict parsimony 
of the poet's materials, like the rude simplicity of the age in which he 
lived. Hia poetry resembles the root just springing from the ground, 
rather than the fiill-blown flower. His muse is no * babbling gossip 
I of the air,' fluent and redundant ; but, like a stammerer, or a dumb 
{ person, that has just found the use of speech, crowds many things 
together with eager haste, with anxious pauses, and fond repetitions 
to prevent mistake. His words point as an index to the objects, like 
the eye or finger. There were none of the common-places of poetic 
diction in our author's time, no reflected lights of fancy, no borrowed 
roseate tints; he was obliged to inspect things for himself, to look 
narrowly, and almost to handle the object, as in the obscurity of 
morning we partly see and partly grope our way ; so that his descrip- 
tions have a sort of tangible character belonging to them, and produce 
the effecl of sculpture on the mind. Chaucer had an equal eye for 
I truth of nature and discrimioation of character ; and his interest in 
! what he saw gave new distinctness and force to his power of observa- 
tion. The picturesque and the dramatic are in him closely blended 
together, and hardly distinguishable ; for he principally describes 
external appearances as indicating character, as symbols of internal 
I sentiment. There is a meaning in what he sees ; and it is this which 
catches his eye by sympathy. Thus the costume and dress of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims — of the Knight — the Squire — the Oxford 
Scholar — the Gap-toothed Wife of Bath, and the rest, speak for 
themselves. To take one or two of these at random : 



'There was also a nonne, a Prit 
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And slie was cleped Madame Eglentine. 
Ful we I she sange the service divine 
Enttined in hire nose ful swretclyj 
And Frenche she spake ful &yre and fetisly, 
Alter the stole of Stratford attc Bowe, 
For Frenchc of Paris was to hire unknowe. 
At tnetc was she wel j^aughie withalle j 
She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 
Ne wctte hire fingres in hire sauce depe. 

And sikerly she was of gteat disport. 
And fill plesant, and amiable of port, 
And peined hire to contrefeten chere 
Of court, and ben estatelich of manere. 
And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But for to speken of hire conscience. 
She was so charitable and so pitous, 
She wolde wepe if that she saw a mous 
Caughtc in a nappe, if it were ded or bledde. 
Of smnle houndes hadde she, that she fedde 
With rotted flesh, and milk, and waste) brede. 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede. 
Or if men smote it with a yerde smert ! 
And all was conscience and lendre herte. 

Ful semely hire wimple ypinched wasj 
Hire nose tretis; hire tjtn grey as glas^ 
Hire mouth ful smale ; and therio soft and red j 
But sickerly she hadde a fayre forehed. 
It was almost a spanne brode, I trowc.' 

A Monk there was, a tayre for the maiBtrie, 
An oul-rider, that loved venerie -. 
A manly man, lo ben an abbot able, 
Ful many a deinte hots hadde he in stable : 
And whan he rode, men mighte his bridel here, 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clere. 
And eke as loude, as doth the chapetl belle, 
Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 

The reule of Seint Maurc and of Seint Beneil, 
Because that it was olde and somdele sticit. 
This ilke monk lette olde thinges pace. 
And held after the newe world the trace. 
He yavc not of the text a pulled hen. 
That saith, that hunters ben not holy men j — 
Therfore he was a prickaioure a right : 
Greihoundes he hadde as switt as tout of flight r 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 
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I saw his sieves puHiled at the hond 
With gris, and that the finest of the lotid. 
And for to fasten his hood under hia chinne, 
He had of gold ywrought a curious pinne; 
A lovC'knotte in the greter end ther was. 
Hia hed was balled, and ihone as any glas. 
And eke his face, as it hadde ben anoint. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 
Hie eyen slcpe, and rolling in his hed. 
That stenied as a fomeis of a led. 
His botes souple, his hors in grel eicai, 
Now certainly he wa« a tayre prelat. 
He was not pale as a forpinrd gost. 
A fat swan loved he best of any rost. 
His palfrey was as broiine as is a bery.' 

The Serjeant at Law is the same identical individual as Lawyer 
Dowling in Tom Jooea, who wished to divide himself into a hundred 
pieces, to be in a hundred places at once. 

' No wher so besy a man as he Iher ti'as, 
And yet he semed besier than he was.' 

The Frankelein, in ' whose hous it snewed of mete and drinkc ' ; the 
Shipman, ' who rode upon a rouncie, as he couthe * ; the Doctour of 
Phisike, ' whose Biudie was but litel of the Bible ' ; the Wif of 
Bath, in 

'All whose parish ther was non. 
That to the offring before hire shulde gon, 
And if ther did, certain so wroth was die. 
That she was out of alle charitce j ' 

— the poure Pcrsone of a toun, ' whose pariah was wide, and houses 
fcr asonder ' ; the Miller, and the Reve, 'a slendre colerrke man,' 
are all of the same stamp. They are every one samples of a kind ; 
V. abstract definitions of a Bpecies. Chaucer, it has been said, numbered 
the classes of men, as Linnxus numbered the plants. Most of them 
remain to this day : others that are obsolete, and may well be dis- 
pensed with, still live io his descriptions of them. Such is the 

' A Sompnoure was ther with ua in that place, 
Thai haJdc a fire-red chcmbinnes face, 
For sausefieme he was, with eyen narwe. 
As bote he was, and likerous as a sparwe. 
With scalled browci blake, and pilled herd : 
Of hia visage children were sore aferd. 
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Ther n'as quicksilver, litargc, ne brimston. 
Boras, ccnise, nc oile of tarirt non, 
Nc oincmrnt that nolde dense or bite. 
Thai him might helpen of his whelkes trhite, 
Ne of the Icnobbes sitting on his chckes. 
Wei loved he gartikc, onions, and lekes. 
And for to drinke strong win as rede as blood. 
Than wolde he spekc, and eric as he were wood. 
And whan that he wel dronken had the win. 
Than wold he epcken no word but Latin. 
A fcwc termcs coude he, two or three. 
That he had lerned out of som decree ; 
No wonder is, he heard It all the day. — 

In danger hadde he at his owcn gise 
The yonge girles of the diocise. 
And knew hit conseil, and was of hir rede. 
A gerlond hadde he selte upon hit hede 
As gret at it were for an alestake : 
A bokelcr hadde he made him of a cake. 
With him tlier rode a gentil Pardonere — 
That hadde a voia ai smaie as hath a gote.' 

It would be a curious speculation [at least for those wlio think that 
the charaaers of men never change, though manncrsi opinioDB, and 
iDBtilutionB may) to know what has become of this character of the 
Sompooure ia the present day ; whether or not it has any technical 
represeDtatire in existing professions ; into what channels and conduits 
it has withdrawn itself, where it luiks unseen in cunning obscurity, 
or else shews its face boldly, pampered into ail the inaoicnce of office, 
in some other shape, as it is deterred or encouraged by circumstances. 
Chaucer't cbaracleri modernised, upon this principle of historic deriva- 
tion, would be an useful addition to our koowledge of human nature. 
But who is there to undertake it i 

The descriptions of the equipage, and accoutrements of the two 
kings of Thrace and Inde, in the Knight's Tale, are as striking and 
grand, as the others are lively and natural : 

'Ther maist thou se coming with Palamon 
Licuige himself, the grcte King of Trace: 
Blake was his herd, and maniy wu his face. 
The circles of his eyen in his hcd 
They gluweden betwixen yelwe and red. 
And like a griffon loked he about. 
With kemped heres on his bromes stout; 
His limmei gret, his braunes hard and sirongr, 
Hit shouldres biode, hie armes round and longe- 
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And as the guise was In his contree, 
Ful highe upon a char of gold stood he, 
With Foure white holies in the trait. 
Instede of cote-annure on hit harnais, 
With nayles yelwe, and bright as any gold, 
He hadde a berea skin, cole-blakc for old. 
His longe here was kempt behind his bak. 
As any ravenes feCher it shone for blake. 
A wreth of gold ann-gret, of huge weight. 
Upon hii hed sate full of stones bright. 
Of line rubins and of diamants. 
About his char ther wenten white alauns, 
Twenty and mo, as gret a; 



Toh 
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And folwed him, with mosel tast ybound. — 

With Arcita, in stories as men find. 
The grcte Emecrius, the king of Inde, 
Upon a stede hay, trapped in stele. 
Covered with cloth ot gold diapred wele, 
Came riding like the god of armes Mars. 
His cotc-armure was of a cloth of Tars, 
Couched with perles, white, and round and grete. 
His sadel was of brent gold new ybete ; 
A mantelet upon his shouldres hanging 
BrcC-ful of rubies red, as fire sparkling. 
His crispe here like ringes was yronne, 
And that was yelwe, and glitered as the Sonne. 
His nose was high, his even bright citrin. 
His lippes rounn, his colour was sanguin, 
A fewe fraknes in hii face ysprcint, 
Belwixen yelwe and blake somdel ymeint, 
And as a leon he his loking caste. 
Of five and twenty yere his age I caste. 
His herd was wei begonnen for to spring; 
His vols wai »t a trompe thondering. 
Upon his hed he wered of laurer grcne 
A gerlond freshe and lusty for to sene. 
Upon his bond he bare for his deduit 
An cgle tame, as any lily whit. — 
About this king ther ran on every part 
Ful many a tame leon and leopart.' 

What a deal of terrible beauty there is contained in this description ! 
The imagination of a poet brings auch objects before ua, as when we 
look at wild beasts in a menagerie ; their claws are pared, their eyes 
glitter like harmless lightning ; but we gaze at them with a pleasing 
awe, clothed in beauty, formidable in the sense of abstract power. 

Chaucer's descriptions of natural scenery possess the same sort of 
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characteristic excellence, or what might be termed guslo. They 
have a local truth and freshnesK, which gives the very feeling of the 
air, the cooloese or moisture of the ground. Inanimate iibjects are 
thus made to have a fellow-feeling in the interest of the story ; and 
render back the sentiment of the speaker's mind. One of the finest 
Mrts of Chaucer is of this mixed kind. It is the beginning of the 
Flower and the Leaf, where he describes the delight of that young 
beauty, shrowded in her bower, and listening, in the morning of the 
year, to the singing of the nightingale ; while her joy rises with the 
rising song, and gushes out afresh at every pause, and is borne along with 
the full tide of pleasure, and still increases and repeats, and prolongs 
itself, and knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, its retirement, 
the early time of the day, the sudden starting up of the birds in the 
neighbouring bushes, the eager delight with which they devour ;tnd rend 
the opening buds and flowers, are expressed with a truth and feeling, 
which make the whole appear like the recollection of an actual scene : 

' Which as me thought was right a pleasing sight. 
And eke the briddes song for to here, 
Would haue rcjoyced any earthly wight. 
And I that couth nut yet In no manere 
Heare the nightingale of alt the yeare, 
Ful busily herkcned with herte and with care. 
If I her voice percclue coud any where. 

And I that all this pleasaunt sight tie, 
Thought sodainly I felt so «weet an aire 
Of the eglenlere, that certainely 
There is no herte I deme in such dispaire, 
Nc with thoughts froward and contraire. 
So ouerlaid, but it should loone haue bote, 
If it had ones felt this savour sotc 

And as I stood and cast aside mine cie, 
! was ware of the fairest medler tret 
That ever yet in all my life I lie 
As full of blossomes as it might be. 



Here and there of buds and floures sweet. 

And to the herber side was joyning 
This faire tree, of which I haue you told. 
And at the last the brid began to sing. 
Whan he had eaten vrhat he cat wold. 
So passing sweetly, that by munitbld 
It was more pleasaunt than I coud deuise. 
And whan his song was ended in this wise. 
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The nighllneilc with so merry a note 

Answered him, that all the wood rong 

So sudamly, that as it were a sote, 

I Blood astonied, so was I with (he song 

Thorow rauiahed, that till late and long, 

I ne wist in what place I was, lie where. 

And ayen me thought she song euen by mine ere. 

Wherefore 1 waited about busily 
Oi> euery side, if I her might ace. 
And at the last I gan full well aspic 
Where the lat in a fresh grene laurcr tree, 
On the further side euen right by me. 
That gaue so passing a delicious smell. 
According to the eglentcre full well. 



Into Paradice, where my desire 
Was for to be, and no terthcr paste 
Ab for that day, and on the sote graaac, 
I sat me downe, for as for mine cntent, 
The birds song was more conuenient. 

And more ptcasaunt to mc by manifold. 

Than meat or drinke, or any other thing. 

Thereto the herber was ao fresh and cold, 

The wholesome sauoiira eke bo comforting. 

That as I demed, sith the beginning 

Of the world was neur scene or than 

So pleasaunt a ground of none earthly man. 

And as I sat the birds harkening thus. 
Me thought that I heard voices sodainly, 
The most sweetest and most delicious 
That cuer any wight I trow truly 
Heard in their life, for the armonv 
And sweet accord was'in so good musike. 
That the uoicc to angels was most like." 

There is here no affected rapture, no flowery sentiment: the 
whole is an ebullition of natural delight 'welling out of the heart,' like 
. water from a crystal iprjng. Nature is the soul of art : there is a 
tilrcngtli as well as a simplicity in the imagination that reposes entirely 
on nature, that nothing else can supply. It was the same tniet in 
nature, and reUance on his subject, which enabled Chaucer to describe 
the grief and patience of Griselda ; the faith of Constance ; and the 
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of the little child, who, } 



the streets of Jewry, 

' Oh Alma Redemphr, 



; louJIy sung,' 



and who afiec his death still triumphed in his song. Chaucer has 
more of this deep, internal, suetaincd nentimeDC, than any other writer, 
except Boccaccio. In depth of simple pathos, and inteoGity of con- 
ception, never swerving from his subject, I think no other writer comes 
ticar him, not even the Greek tragedians, I wish to be allowed 
to give one or two instances of what I mean, I will take the 
Following from the Knight's Talc, The distress of Arcite, in conac- 
queoce of his banishment from his love, is thus described : 

' Whan that Arcite to Thebes comen ivat, 
Ful oft 3 day he swelt and raid Alas, 
For sene his lady shall be never mo. 
And shortly to eoncluden all his wo. 
So itiochcl sorvre hadilc never creature. 
That ij or shall be, while the world may dure. 
His slepr, his mete, his drinke is him byraft. 
7'hat lene he wex, and drie as is a shaft. 
His eyen holwe, and grisly to behold. 
His hrvre salnc, and pale as ashen cold. 
And solitary he.vras, and ever alone, 
And wailing all the night, making his mone. 
And if he herde song or inMniment, 
Than wold he wepe, he mighte not be stent. 
So feble were his spirites, and so low. 
And changed sn, that no man coude know 
His spechc nc his vois, though men it herd.' 

1 1 This picture of the sinking of the heart, of the wasting away of the 
body and mind, of the gradual failure of all the faculties under the 
contagion of a rankling sorrow, cannot be surpassed. Of the same 

' kind is his farewel to his mistress, after he has gained her hand and 
lost his life in the combat : 

* Alas the wo '. alas the peine* itronge. 
That I for you have suffered, and so Imige I 
Ala.1 the deth ! alas min Emilie ! 
Alas departing of our compi^ie : 

Alas min herte* quene I alas my wif t 

Min henes ladie, ender of my Lft 
What is this world > what axen men to have > 
Now with his love, now In his colde grave 
Alone withoutcn any compagnie.' 
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The death of Arcite is the more affecting, as it comeE after triumph 
and victory, after the pomp of aaerifice, the solemnities of prayer, the 
celebration of the gorgeous rites of chivalry. The descriptions of 
the three teraplea of Mars, of Venus, and Diana, of the ornaments 
and ceremonies used in each, with the reception given to the offerings 
of the lovers, have a beauty and grandeur, much of which is lost in 
Drydcn't verwon. For instance, such lines as the following are not 
rendered with their true feeling. 

' Why shulde I not as well eke tell you all 
The purtreiture that was upon ihe wall 
Within the temple of mighty Man the reile — 
That highte the gret temple of Mara in Trace 
In thilke colde and frosty region, 
Ther at Mat* hath his wvereine mansion. 
First on the wall was peintcd a forest. 
In which ther wonneth neyther man ne hest. 
With knotty knarry barrem trees old 
Of stubbes sharpe and hideous to behold ; 
In which ther ran a romble and a swough. 
As though a storme shuld bresten every bougli.' 

And again, among innumerable terrilic images of death and slaughter 
painted on the wall, is this one : 

' The statue of Mars upon a carte stood 
Armed, and looked grim as he were wood. 
A wolf thtr Mood befome him at his fete 
With eycn red, and of a man he etc' 

The story of Grisclda is in Boccaccio; but the Clerk of Oxen- 
forde, who tells it, professes to have learned it from Petrarch. This 
story has gone all over Europe, and has passed into a proverb. In 
spite of the barbarity of the circumstances, which arc abominable, the 
sentiment remains unimpaired and unalterable. It is of that kind, 
' that heaves no sigh, that sheds no tear ' ; but it hangs upon the 
beatings of the heart ; it is a part of the very being ; it is as 
inseparable from it as the breath we draw. It is still and calm as the 
face of death. Nothing can touch it in its ethereal purity: lender as 
the yielding flower, it is fixed as the marble firmament. The only 
remonstrance she makes, the only complaint she utters against all the 
ill-treatment she receives, is that single line where, when turned back 
naked to her father's house, she says, 

'Let me not like a worm go by the way.' 
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The first oatline giveo of the character is inimitable : 

' Nought fir fro thilke paleis honourable, 
Wher as this markis shope his mariige, 
Ther stood a thorpc, of fighte dclitabic. 
In which that poure folk of that village 
Hadden hir bestea and her herbergage, 
And of hir labour toke hir sustEnance, 
After that the earthe yave hem habundancc. 

Among this poiire folk ther dwelt a man, 
Which thai was hulden pourest of hem all ; 
But highe God lometime senden can 
His grace unto a tjtel oxes italt : 
Janicola men of that thorpe him call. 
A doughter had he, faire ynough to sight. 
And Gntildis this yonge maiden highc. 

Bixt for to speke of vertiious bcatitee, 
Than was she on the fairest under Sonne : 
Ful poiirely yfostred up was she ; 
No hkerous lust was in hire herle yronne j 
Ful ofter of the well than of the tonne 
She dranke, and for she wolde vertue plese. 
She knew wel labour, but non Idel ese. 

But though this mayden tendrc were of age. 

Vet in the breit of hire virginitee 

Ther »ai encloied sad and ripe coragc : 

And in gret reverence and charitee 

Hire olde poiire &der fostred she : 

A few iheep spinning on the fcld she kept. 

She wolde not ben idel til she slept. 

And whan she homward came she wolde bring 

Wortes and other herbes times oft. 

The which she shred and sethe for hire living, 

And made hire bed ful hard, and nothing lolt : 

And ay she kept hire fadres lif on bft 

With every obeisance and diligence, 

That child may don to fadres reverence. 

Upon Grisilde, this poure creature, 
Ful often sithe this markis sette his sye, 
As he on hunting rode paraventure : 
And whan it fell that he might hire espic, 
He not with wanton loking of folle 
His eyen cast on hire, but in tad wise 
Upon hire chere he woid him oft avisc, 
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Commending in his herte hire womanhede, 
And eke hire vcrtuc, passing any wight 
Of BO yong age, at wcl in chere as dedc. 
For though the people have no gret insight 
In vertue, he considered ful right 
Hire bountce, and disposed that he wold 
Wcdde hire only, if ever he wedden shold. 

Grisilde of this (God wol) ful innocent. 
That for hire ahapen was all this array. 
To felchcn water at a welle is went, 
Aiitl Cometh home as sone as ever she may. 
For wel she had herd say, that thilke day 
The markis shulde wedde, and, if she might. 
She wolde fayn han seen sotn of that sight. 

She thought, " I wol with other maidens slond. 

That ben my felanes, in our dote, and sec 

The markiseise, and therto wol I fond 

To don at home, as sone as it may be. 

The labour which longeth unlo me, 

And than t may at leiser hire behold. 

If she this way xinlo the castel hold." 

And she wolde over the thrcswold gon. 
The markis came and gan hire for to call, 
And she set doun her water-pot anon 
Beside the threswold In an oxes stall, 
And douD upon hire knees she gan to fall. 
And with sad countenance kjieleth still. 
Till she had herd what was the lordcs will.' 

The story of the little child slain in Jewry, (which is told by the 
Prioress, and worthy to be told by her who was ' all conscience and 
tender heart,') is not leas touching than that of Griselda. It is 
simple and heroic to the last degree, 'i'he poetry of Chaucer his a 
religious sanctity about it, connected with the manners and supersti- 
tions of the age. It has all the spirit ol martyrdom. 

It has also all the extravagance and the utmost licentiousness of 
comic humour, equaJly arising out of the manners of the time. In 
this too Chaucer resembled Boccaccio that he excelled in both styles, 
and could pass at will ' from grave to gay, from lively to severe ' ; 
but he never confounded the two styles together (except from that 
involuntary and unconscious mixture of the pathetic and humorous, 
which is almost always to be found in nature,) and was exclusively 
taken up with what he set about, whether it was jest or earnest. The 
Wife of Bath's Prologue (which Pope has very admirably modera- 
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ised) IE, perhaps, unequalled as a comic story. The Cock and the 
Fox U aleo excellent For lively strokes of ch^acter and satire. 
January and May is not so good as some of the othere, Chaucer's 
versifi cation, considering the time at which he wrote, and that 
veiBification is a tiling in a great degree mechanical, is not one of his 
least merits. It has considerable strength and harmony, and Its 
apparent deficiency in the latter respect arises chiefly from the altera- 
tions which hare since taken place in the pronunciation or mode of 
accenting the words of the language. The best general rule for 
reading him is to pronounce the final e, as in reading Italian. 

It was observed in the last Lecture that painting describes what 1 1 
the object is in itself, poetry what it implies or suggests, Chaucer's \\ 
poetry is not, in general, the best confirmation of the truth of this ' 
distinction, for his poetry is more picturesque and historical than 
almost any other. But there is one instance in point which I cannot 
help giving in this place. It is the story of the three thieves who go 
in search of Death to kill him, and who meeting with him, are 
entangled in their fate by his words, without knowing him. In the 
l^ioied catalogue to Mr. West's (in some respects very admirable) 
picture of Death on the Pale Horse, it is observed, that ' In poetry 
the same effect is produced by a few abrupt and rapid gleams of 
description, touching, as it were with lire, the features and edges of ;< 
general mass of awfiil obscurity 5 but in painting, such indistinctness 
would be a defect, and imply that the anist wanted the power to 
pourtray the conceptions of his fancy. Mr. West was of opinion 
that to delineate a physical form, which in its moral impression 
would approximate to that of the visionary Death of Milton, it was 
necessary to endow it, if possible, with the appearance of super-human 
strength and energy. He has therefore exerted the utmost force and 
perspicuity of his pencil on the central figure.' — One might suppose 
from this, that the way to represent a shadow was to make it as 
substantial as possible. Oh, no ! Painting has its prerogatives, (and 
high ones they are) but they lie in representing the visible, not the 
invisible. The moral attributes of Death are powers and effects of 
an infinitely wide and general description, which no individual or 
physical form can possibly represent, but by a courtesy of speech, or 
by 3 distant analogy. The moral impression of Death is essentially 
visionary ; its reality is in the mind's eye. Words are here the only 
tbingi \ and things, physical forms, the mere mockeries of the under- 
standing. The less definite, the less bodily tlie conception, the more 
Tait, unformed, and unsubstantial, the nearer does it approach to some 
resemblance of that omoipreseot, lasting, universal, irresistible principle, 
which every where, and at some time or other, exerts its power over 
VOL. V. : c 33 
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a damie] in a boat upon an enchanted lake, wood-nymphE, and satyrs ; 
and all of a sudden you are transported into a lofty pdace, with tapers 
burning, amidst knights and ladies, with dance and revelry, and song, 
'and mask, and antique pageantry.' What can be more sohtary, 
more shut up in itself, than his description of the house of Sleep, to 
which Archimago sends for a dream : 

■ And more to lull him in his slumber soft 

A trickling stream from high rock lumbllng down. 
And ever-drizzling min upon the loft, 

Mii'd with a murmiiring wind, much like the sound 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swound. 
No other noise, nor people's troublous cries. 
That still arc wont t' annoy the walled town 
Might there be heard ; but careless Quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternal silence, far from enemies." 

It is as if ' the honey-heaTy dew of slumber ' had settled on his pen 
in writing these lines. How different in the subject (and yet how 
like in beauty) Js the following description of the Bower of Bliss; 

' EftEoones they heard a most melodious sounit 
Of all that mute delight a dainty ear ; 
Such as at once might not on living ground, 
Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did It hear. 
To tell what manner musicke (hat mole be j 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee ; 
Birds, voices, instruments, wlndes, waters, all agree. 

The joj-ous birdes shrouded in chearefull shade 

Their notes unto the voice attempted sweet : 
The angelical soft trembling voices made 

To th' instruments divine respondence meet. 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall with difference discreet. 

Now sott, now lotid, unto the wind did call ; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.' 

The remainder of the passage has all that voluptuous pathos, and 
languid brilliancy of fancy, in which this writer excelled : 

' The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay ; 
Ah 1 see, whoso fayre thing dost thou fain to see, 
In springing flower the image of thy day i 
Ah ! see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
3' 
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Doth Stit peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer leems the less ye see her may I 
n after, how more bold and free 



Lo 



Her bared bosom she doth broad display; 
sec (oon after, how she fades and falls away I 



So passeth in the passing of a day 

Of mortal life the leaf, the bud, the flower ( 
Ne more doth flourish after tirst decay. 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and bower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour! 

Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime. 
For Eoon comes age that will her pride deRower ; 

Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 
Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with equal crime. ' 

He ceased { and then gan all the quire of birds 

Their divers notes to attune unto his lay. 
As in approvance of his pleasing wordes. 

The constant pair heard all thai he did say. 
Yet swerved not, but kept their forward way 

Through many covert groves and thickets close. 
In which they creeping did at last display 

■"■ I lady * ' ' ' 



Wh. 



That wanton lady with her tc 

IK sleepy head she in her lap did soft dispoec. 



Upon a bed of roses she was laid 

As taint through heat, or dight to pleasant sin j 
And was arrayed or rather disarrayed. 

All in a veil of silk and silver thin. 
That hid no whit her alabaster skin. 

But rather shewed more white, if more might be ; 
More subtle web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in the air more lightly flee. 

Her snowy breast was bare to greedy spoil 

Of hungry eyes which n' ote therewith be fill'd, 
And yet through languor of her late sweet toil 

Few drops more clear than nectar forth distill'd, 
That like pure Orient perles adown it trill'd ; 

And her fair eyes sweet smiling In delight 
Moisten'd their fiery bcami, with which she thrili'd 

Frail hearts, yet quenched not ; like starry light, 
Which sparkling on the silent waves docs uem more bright.' 



■ Taken from Tuu. 

' Thii won) ii u iouince of thole unwir 

nei took with laagnige. 



intablc freed ami which Spenier tome- 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

The finest things in Spenser are, the character of Una, in the first 
book ; the House of Pride ; the Cave of Mammon, and the Cave 
of Despair ; the account of Memory, of whom it is said, among other 

' The wars he well remember'd of King Nine, 
Of old Aisaracu* and Inachun divine'; 

the description of Belphoebe ; the story of Florimel and the Witch's 
SOD ; the Gardens of Adonis, and the Bower of Bliss ; the Mask of 
Cunid i and Colin Clout's Tision, in the last book. But some people 
will say that all this may be very fine, but that they cannot understand 
it on account of the allegory. They arc afraid of the allegory, as if 
they thought it would bite them : they look at it as a child looks at 
a painted dragon, and think it will strangle them in its shining folds. 
This is very idle. If they do not meddle with the allegory, the 
allegory will not meddle with them. Without minding it at all, the 
whole IB as plain as a pike-staff. It might as well be pretended that, 
we cannot see Pouasin a pictures for the allegory, as that the alicgory 
prevents us from understanding Spenser. For instance, when Brito- 
mart, seated amidst the young warriors, lets fall her hair and discovers 
her Bex, is it necessary to know the part she plays in the allegory, to 
understand the beauty of the following stanza ? 

' And eke that stranger knight amongst the re^t 
• Was for like need enftirc'd to disarray. 

Tho when as vailed was her lotty crest, 

Her golden locks that were in trammels gay 
Upbounden, did themtelvcs adoivn display. 

And raught unto her hecli like sunny beamti 
That in a cloud their light did long time stay j 
Their vapour faded, shew their golden gleams, 
And through the pcrsant air shoot forth their azure streams.' 

Or is there any mystery in what is said of Belphcebe, that her hair 
was sprinkled with flowers and blossoms which had been entangled in 
it as she fled through the woods ? Or is it necessary to have a more 
distinct idea of Proteus, than that which is given of him in his boat, 
with the frighted Florimel at his feel, while 

' the cold icicles from his rough beard 

Dropped adoivn iipon her snowy breast I ' 



* That was Arion crowned : — 
So went he playing on the watery plalc 
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Or to take the Proceasion of the PatsiDns tb3.t draw the coach of 
Pride, in which the figures of Idleness, of Gluttony, of Lechery, of 
Avarice, of Envy, and of Wrath speak, one should think, plain 
enough for themeeUes ; such as this of Gluttony : 

* And by his side rode loathMmc Gluttony, 
Detbrrocd creature, on » filthy swine; 
His belly was up blown with luxury; 

And eke with fatness swollen were his eynci 
And like a crane his neck was long and Rne, 
With which he swallowed up cjtcessive feast, 
For want whereof poor people oft did pine. 

In green vine leaves he was right fitly clad; 

For other clothes he coiild not wear for heat ; 
And on hi> head an ivy garland had. 

From under which last trickled down the sweat : 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat. 

And in his hand did bear a bouzjng can, 
Of which be supt so oft, that on his seat 

His drunken corse he scarce npholden can ; 
In shape and size more like a monster than a man.' 

Or this of Lechery ; 

' And next to him rode lustfull Lechery 
Upon a bearded goat, whose rugged hair 



Who rough and black, and filthy did appear. 

Unseemly man to please fair lady's eye i 
Vet he of ladies oft was loved dear. 

When fairer faces were bid standcn by : 
O I who does know the bent of woman's fantasy ■■ 

In a green gown he clothed was full fair. 

Which underneath did hide his filthiness ; 
And in his hand a burning heart he bare. 

Full of vain follies and new fangleness; 
For he was false and fraught with lickleness j 

And learned had to love with secret looks j 
And well could dance ; and sing with ruefulnet! ; 

And fortunes tell ; and read in loving books; 
And thousand other ways to bait his fleshly hooks. 

Inconstant man that loved all he saw. 

And lusted after all that he did love; 
Ne would his looser life be tied to law j 
But joyed weak women's hearts to tempt and pro 
If from their loyal loves he might ihem move.' 
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This is pretty plain-epoken, Mr. Southeif says of Spenser : 

Than pure was lie, uitl not more pure than wise j 
High priest of all the Mutes' mysteries ! ' 



o pry into myaleries which do 



On the contrary, no one was more 
not strictly belong to the Muses. 

Of the same kind with the Procession of the Passions, as little 
obscure, and still more beautiful, is the Mask of Cupid, with his train 
of votaries : 

' The first mas Fancy, like a lovely boy 

Of rare a^pert, and heauty without peer ; 

His garment neither was of silk nor say. 

But painted plumes in goodly order dight. 
Like as the sun -burnt Indians ilo array 

Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight ; 
As those same plumes lo seem'd he vain and light, 

That by his gait might easily appear) 
For still he far'd as dancing in delight. 

And in his hand a windy fan diifbear 
That in the Idle air he mov'd still here and there. 

And him beside mareh'd amorous Desire, 

Who 9eem~d of riper years than the other swain. 
Yet was that other swain this elder's sire. 

And gave him being, common to them twain : 
His garment was disguised very vain. 

And his embroidered bonnet lat awry { 
Twixt both his hands few sparks he close did strain, 

Which stilJ he blew, and kindled bu^ly. 
That soon they life conceiv'd and forth in flames did Ay. 

Next after him went Doubt, who was yclad 

In a discolour'd coat of strange disguise. 
That at his back a broad capuccio had, 

And sleeves dependant Aihanete-^iiise ; 
He lookt askew with his mistrustful eyes. 

And nicely trod, as thorns lay in his way. 
Or that the floor to shrink he did avisci 

And on a broken reed he still did stay 
His feeble steps, which shrunk when hard thereon he lay. 

With him went Daunger, cloth'd in ragged weed, 
Made of bear's skin, that him more dreadful madej 

Vet his own face was dreadfiill, ne did need 
Strange horror to deform his grisly shade ; 
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A net in ih~ one hand, and 3 rusty blade 

In th' other was; this Mischieie, that Mishap j 
With th' one hit foes he threat'ned to invade. 
With th' other he hii frieods meant to enwrap 1 
For whom he could not kill he practii'd to entrap. 

Next him was Fear, all ann'd from top to toe. 

Vet thought himselfe not safe enough thereby. 
But fear'd each shadow moving to and fro; 

And his own arms when glittering he did spy 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did Hy, 

As ashes pale of hue, and wingcd-hccl'd ; 
And evermore on Daungcr tixt his eye, 

'Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield, 
Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did wield. 

With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid, 

Of chearfull look and lovely to behold ,- 
In silken samite she was light array'd, 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold ; 
She always smil'd, and in her hand did hold 

An holy-water sprinkle dipt in dew, — 

With which she sprinkled favours manifolil 

On whom she list, and did great liking shew. 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few. 

Next after them, the winged God himself 

Came riding on a lion ravenous. 
Taught to obey the menage of that elfc 

That man and beast with power imperious 
Subduelh to his kingdom tyrannous: 

His blindfold eyes he bade awhile unbind, 
That his proud spoil of that same dolorous 

Fur dame he might behold in perfi:ct kind; 
Which seen, he much rejoiced in his cruel mind. 

Of which full proud, himself uprearing high. 

He looked round about with stem disdain. 
And did survey his goodly company ; 

And marahalling the evil-ordered train, 
With that the darts which his right hand did strain. 

Full dreadfully he shook, that all did quake. 
And clapt on high his cotour'd winges twain. 

That all his many it afraid did make; 
Tho, blinding him again, his way he forth did lake.' 

The description of Hope, in this series of historical portraits, is one 
of the most beautiful iti Spenser : and the triumph of Cupid at the 
miiichter he has made, is worthy of the malicious urchin ddty. In 
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reading ihew dcBcriptions, one can hardly avoid being reminded of 
Rubeng'e allegorical pictures ; but the account of Satyrane taming the 
lion's whelps and lugging the bear's cubs aiong !n hia arms while yet 
an infant, whom his mother bo naturally advises lo 'go seek some 
other play-fellows,' has even more of this high picturesque character. 
Nobody but Rubens could have painted the fancy of Spenser ; and he 
could not have given the sentiment, the airy dream that hovers over it ! 
With all this, Spenaer neither makes us laugh nor weep. The 
only jest in his poem is an allegorical play upon words, where he 
describes Malbceco as escaping in ihe herd of goats, ' by the help of 
his feyre homes on hight.' But he has been unjustly charged with a 
want of passion and of strength. He has both in an immense degree. 
He has not indeed the pathos of immediate action or Eulfering, which 
is more properly the dramatic ; but he has all the pathos of sentiment 
and romance — all that belongs to distant objects of terror, and 
uncertain, imaginary distress. His strength, in like manner, is not 
strength of will or action, of bone and muscle, nor is it coarec and 
palpable — but it assumes a character of vastncss and sublimity seen 
through the same visionary medium, and blended with the appalling 
assoeiaiiooB of preternatural agency. We need only turn, in proof o( 
this, to the Cave of Despair, or the Cave of Mammon, or to the 
account of the change of Malbecco into Jealousy. The following 
stanzas, in the description of the Cave of Mammon, the grisly house 
of Plutus, are unrivalled for the portentous massiness of the forms, the 
splendid chiaro-scuro, and shadowy horror, 

' That house's form widiin was nidi anil strong. 
Like an huge cave hewn out of rocky clift. 
From whole rough vault the ragged breaches hung, 

Embossed vvith massy gold of glorious gift, 
And with rich metal loaded every rift. 

That heavy ruin they did seem to threat : 
And over them Araehne high did lift 

Her cimning web, and spread her subtle net. 
Enwrapped in foul smoke, and clouils more black than jet. 

Both roof and floor, and walls were all of gold, 

Bui overgrovvn with duM and old decay,' 
And hid in darkncis thai none could behold 



'That lil with one conicD 
Tho' they are ro»de ind i 
And give to Dull, that it 
Mon laud than gold o'er- 
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The hue thereof; for view of cheerful day 
Did never in that house icielf display. 

But a faint ihadow of uncertain li^t ; 
Such as a lamp whose life doth fade awajj 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Does shew to him that walk* in fear and Bad affrighL 



And over all sad Horror with grim bue 

Did always soar, beating his iron wings; 
And alter him owts and night-ravens flew, 

The hateful messengers of heavy things. 
Of death and dolour telling sad tidings ; 

Whiles sad Celleno, sitting on a clift, 
A song of bitter bale and sorrow sings. 

That heart of flint asunder could have rift : 
Which having ended, alter him she llieth swift. 

The Cave of Dcapair is described with ec{ual gloomincsB and power of 
fancy ; and the fine moral declamation of the owner of it, on the evils 
of life, almost makes one in love with death. Id the story of 
Malbecco, who ii haunted by jealousy, and in vain strives to run away 
from his own thoughts — 



'Higho 



r hill and over dale he flies 



the truth of human passion and the preternatural ending are equally 
striking. — It h not fair to compare Spenser with Shakspearc, tn point 
of intereat. A fairer comparieon would be with ComuB ; and the 
result would not be unfavourable to Spenser. There is otJy one 
work of the same allegorical kind, which has more interest than 
Spenser (with scarcely less imagination) : and that ib the Pilgrim's 
Progress. The three first books of the Faery Queen are very 
superior to the three last. One would think that Pope, who used to 
ask if any one had ever read the Faery Queen through, had only 
dipped into these last. The only things in them equal to the former, 
are the account of Talus, the Iron Man, and the delightful episode of 
Paslorelia. 

The language of Spenser is full, and copious, to overflowing : it is 
less piiTc and i d io mai ic tfisit-Ch««eet'«, snd is ctrrichcd -and-»derned 
with phrases boirowpd from the ditferiint languages of liurope, both 
ancient and modern. He was, probably, wdnced into a certain 
license of expression by the difficu!tyT)T~fiHiiig"up tlie riioulds of his 
complicated rhymed stanza from the limited resources of his native 
language, Thi< stanza, with alternate and repeatedly recurring 
rhymes, is borrowed from the Italians. It was peculiarly fitted to 
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their language, which abounds in similar va 
litile adapted to oura, from the stubboro, unaccommodating i 
which the consonant endings of the northern languages make to this 
sort of endless ling-song. — Not that 1 would, on that account, part 
with the stanza of Spenser. We arc, perhaps, indebted to this very 
necessity of finding out new forms of expression, and to the occasional 
faults to which it !ed, for a poetical language rich and varied and 
magnificent beyond all former, and almost all later example. His 
versificatioD is, at once, the most smooth ^d thc.Qi.oet. soundiiig in - 
the language. It^s alabynoth of sw.eet sounds, 'in many a winding 
bout-of ftukcd sweetness long drawn out' — that would.cloy iy their 
Tery~8weetrieS8, butthat the ear isconstantly relieved and enchanted 
by their continued variety of modulation — dwelling on the pauses of 
the action, or flowing on in a fiiUer tide of harmony with the move- 
ment of the sentiment. It has not the bold dramatic transitions of 
Shakspeare's blank verse, nor the high-raised tone of Milton's; but 
it is the |>erfection of melting harmony, dissolving the soul in pleasure, 
or holding it captive in the chains of suspense, S penser w as the 
poet of our waking dreams ; and he has invented not only a language, 
but a music of his own for them. The unJulatKinfi are "infinite, likf 
those of the waves of the sea : but the effect, is iUll the sarne, lulling 
the senses into a deep oblivion of the jarring noises, of the world, 
from which we have no wish to be ever recaHed. 



LECTURE III 



ON SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON 

In looking back to the great works of genius in former times, we are 
sometimes disposed to wonder at the little progress which has since 
been made in poetry, and in the arts of imitation in general. But 
this is perhaps a foolish wonder. Nothing can be more contrary to 
the fact, than the supposition that in what we understand by the_^nr 
arts, as painting, and poetry, relative perfection is only the result of 
repeated efforts in successive periods, and that what has been once 
well done, constantly leads to something better. What is mechanical, 
reducible to rule, or capable of demonstration, is progressive, and 
admits of gradual improvement : what is not mechanical, or definite, 
but depends on feeling, taste, and genius, very soon becomes stationary, 
or retrograde, and loses more than it gains by transfusion. The 
contrary opinion is a vulgar error, which has grown up, like many 
4+ 
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others, froin traoBferring an aoalugy of one kind to something quite 
distinct, without taking into the account the ditFerence in the nature 
of the things, or attending to the difference of the results. For most 
persons, finding what wonderful advances have been made in biblical 
criticism, in chemistry, in mechanics, in geometry, astronomy, ScCi 
i.e. in things depending on mere inquiry and experiment, or on 
absolute demonstration, have been led hastily to conclude, tliiit there 
was a general tendency in the efforts of tlie human intellect to improve 
by repetition, and, in all other arts and institutions, to grow perfect 
and mature by time. We look back upon the theological creed of 
our ancestors, and their discoveries in natural philosophy, with a 
smite of pity : science, and the arts connected with ii, hare all had 
their infancy, their youth, and manhood, and seem to contain in them 
no principle of limitation or decay : and, inquiring no farther about 
the matter, we infer, in the intoxication of our pride, and the height 
of our self- congratulation, that the same progress has been made, and 
will continue to be made, in all other things which are the work of 
man. The fact, however, stares us bo plainly in the face, that one 
would think the smallest reflection must suggest the truth, and over- 
turn our sanguine theories. The greatest poets, the ablest orators, 
the best painters, and the linest sculptors that the world ever saw. 
appeared boon after the birth of these arts, and lived in a state of 
society which was, in other respects, comparatively barbarous. Those 
arts, which depend on individual genius and incommunicable power, 
have always leaped at once from infancy to manhood, from the first 
rude dawn of invention to their meridian height and dazzling lustrei 
and have in general declined ever after. This is the peculiar dis- 
tinction and privilege of each, of science and of art : — of ibe one, 
never to attain its utmost limit of perfection ; and of the other, to 
arrive at it almost at once. Homer, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Dante, and Ariosto, [Milton alone was of a later age, and not the i 
worse for it) — Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Correggio, , 
Cervantes, and Boccaccio, the Greek sculptors and tragedians, — all { 
lived near the beginning of their arts — perfected, and all but created 
them. These giant-sons of genius stand indeed upon the earth, but ' 
they tower above their fellows ; and the long line of their successors, I 
in different ages, does not interpose any object to obstruct their view, 
or lessen their brightness. In strength and stature they are unrivalled ; 
in grace and beauty they have not been surpassed. In after-ages, and 
more refined periods, (as they are called) great men have arisen, one by 
one, as it were by throes and at intervals; though in general the best of 
these cultivated and artiltcial minds were of an inferior order ; as Tasso 
and Pope, among poets; Guido and Vandyke, among painlers. Bui 
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in the earlier litagea of ilic arcs, as soon as the first mechanical dilTicuIcies 
had been got over, and the language was siiiGcientl; acquired, they 
rote by clusters, and in conscellations, never iio to rise again ! 
, The arts of painting and poetry are conversant with the world of 
' thought within us, and with the world of sense around us — with what 
we know, and see, and feel intimately. They flow from the sacred 
shrine of our own breasts, and are kindled at the living Jarnp of 
nature. But the pulse of the passions assuredly beat as high, the 
depths and soundings of the human heart were as well understood 
three thousand, or three hundred years ago, as they aie at present: 
the face of nature, and ' the human, face divine ' shone as bright then 
as they have ever done. But it w their light, reflected by true genius l' 
on an, thai marks out its path before it, and sheds a glory round the / 
Muses' feel, like that which 

' Circled Una's angel face, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place.' 

The four greatest names in Hnglish poetry, are almost the four first 
we come to — Chaucer, Spenser, Shaksiieare, and Milton. There arc 
no others that can really be jHit in competition with these. The two 
last have had justice done them by the voice of common fame. Their 
names are blazoned in the very tirmament of reputation j while the 
two first (though ' the fault has beeu more in their stars than in 
themselves that they are underlings ') either never emerged far above 
the horizon, or were too soon involved in the obscurity of time. The 
three first of these are excluded from Dr. Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets (Shakspeare indeed is so from the dramatic form of his com- 
positions) : and the fourth, Milton, is admitted with a reluctant and 
churlish welcome. 



m paring these four wi 
Chaucer excels as the poet of 
the poet of romance ; Shakspeare 
use of the term) ; and Milton, . 
most frequently describes thing! 
them to be ; Shakspeare, 
ought 10 be. As pocti 



igcther, it might be said that 

of real life ; Spenser, as 

the poet of nature {in the largest 

the poet of morality. Chaucer 

they are ; Spenser, as we wish 

they would be ; and Milton as they 

great poets, imagination, that is, the 



power of feigning things according t 
all : but the principle or moving power, to which this faculty ^ 
most subservient in Chaucer, was habit, or inveterate prejudice ; in 
Spenser, novelty, and the love of the marvellous ; in Shakspeare, it 
■ was the force of passion, combined with every variety of possible 
I circumstances ; and \a Mikon, only with the highest. The charac- 
teristic of Chaucer is intensity ; of Spenser, remoteness ; of Milton, 
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devation i uf Shakspcarc, every thing. — II hua been aaid by some 
critic, that Shakspeare was distinguished from the other dramatic 
writers of his day only by his wit ; that they had all his other 
qaaiities but that ; chat one writer had as much sense, aaother as 
much fancy, another as much knowledge of character, another the 
same depth of passion, and another as great a power of Unguage. 
This Btatemeat is not true ; nor is die inference from it weU-founded, 
even if it were. This person does not seem to have been aware that, 
upon his own shewing, the great disdnction of Shakspeare's genius 
was its virtually including the genius of all the great men of his age, 
and not his differing from them in one accidental particular. But to 
have done with such minute and literal trifling. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare's mind was its generic 
quality, its power of communication with all other minds — so that 
it contained a universe of thought and feeling within itself, and had 
no one peculiar bias, or exclusive excellence more than another. He 
was just like any other man, but that he was like all other men. He 
was the least of an egotist chat it was possible Co be. He was noching 
in himself; but he was all that others were, or that they could 
become. He not only had in himself the germs of every faculty and 
feeling, but fie could follow them by anticipation, intuitively, into all 
their conceivabte ramilicauona, through every change of fortune or 
conflict of passion, or turn of thought. He had ■ a mind reflecting 
ages past,' and present : — all the people that ever lived are there. 
There was no respect of [lersons with him. His genius shone 
equally on the evil and on the good, on the wise and the foolish, the 
monarch and the beggar : ' All corners of the earth, kings, queens, 
and states, maids, macrons, nay, che secrets of the grave,' are hardly) 
hid from his searching glance. He was like the genius of humanity ) 
changing places with all of us at pleasure, and playing with our J 
purposes as with his own. He turned the globe round for his 
amusement, and surveyed the generations of men, and the individuals 
as they passed, with their difl^erent concerns, passions, follies, vices, 
virtues, actions, and motives — as well those that they knew, as those . 
which they did not know, or acknowledge to themselves. The i 
dreams of childhood, the ravings of despair, were the toys of his I 
fancy. Airy beings waited at his call, and came at his bidding. 
Harmless fairies < nodded to him, and did him curtesies ' : and the 
night-hag bestrode the blast at the command of 'his so potent art,' 
The world of spirits lay open to him, like the world of real men and 
; and there is the same^truth in his delineaciona of^e one as! 
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of the other ; for if the preternatural char 
supposed to exist, they would speak, and feel, a 
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. |t them. He had only to ihink of any thing in order to become that 
' thing, with all the circumstances belonging to it. When he conceived 
of a character, whether real or imaginary, be not only entered into 
all its thoughts and feelings, but seemed instantly, and as if by 
touching a secret spring, to be surrounded with all the eame objects, 
'subject to the same skyey influences,' the same local, outward, and 
unforeseen accidents which would occur in reality. Thus the 
character of Caliban not only stands before us with a language and 
manners of its own, but the scenery and situation of the enchanted 
island he inhabits, the traditions of the place, its strange noises, its 
hidden recesses, * his Frequent haunts and ancient neighbourhood,' are 
given with a miraculous truth of nature, and with all the familiarity 
of an old recollection. The whole ' coheres semblably together ' in 
,^ time, place, and circumstance. In reading this author, you do not 
Ayf^ 1 1 merely learn what his characters say, — you see their persons. By 
something expressed or understood, you are at no loss to decypher 
their peculiar physiognomy, the meaning of a look, the grouping, the 
bye-play, as we might see it on the stage. A word, an epithet paints 
a whole scene, or throws us back whole years in the history of the 
person represented. So (as it has been ingeniously remarked) when 
Prospero describes himself as lett alone in the boat with his daughter, 
the epithet which he applies to her, ' Me and thy crying self,' flings 
the imagination instantly back from the grown woman to the helpless 
condition of infancy, and places the first and most trying scene of his 
misfortunes before us, with all that he must have suffered in the 
interval. How well the silent anguish of Macduff is conveyed to the 
reader, by the friendly expostulation of Malcolm — ' What ! man, 
ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ! ' Again, Hamlet, in the 
scene with Rosencrans and Uuildenstern, somewhat abruptly concludes 
his fme soliloquy on life by saying, *M.in delights not me, nor 
woman neither, though by your smiling you seem to say so.' Which 
is explained by their answer — ' My lord, we had no such stuff in our 
thoughts. But we smiled to think, if you delight not in man, what 
lenten entertainment the players shall receive from you, whom we 
met on the way' : — as if while Hamlet was making this speech, his 
two old schoolfellows from Wittenberg had been really standing by, 
and he had seen them smiling by stealth, at the idea of tlie players 
crossing their minds. It is not ' a combination and a form ' of words, 
a set speech or two, a preconcerted theory of a character, that will do 
this ; but all the persons concerned must have been present in the 
poet's imagination, as at a kind of rehearsal ; and whatever would 
have passed through their minds on the occasion, and have been 
observed by others, passed through his, and is made known to the 
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leader. — I may add in passing, that Shakapeare always gives the bcsl 
directions for the costume and carriage of his heroes. Thus to take 
one example, Ophelia gives the following account of Hamlet ; and ae 
Ophelia had seen Hamlet, I should think her word ought to be taken 
against that of any modern authority. 

' OphtUa, My lord, ai I wai reading in my cloKt, 
Prince Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd. 
No hat upon his head, his stockings loose, 
Ongartrcd, and down-gyved to his ancle, 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. 
And with a look so piteous. 
As if he had been sent from hell 
To speak of horrors, thus he comes before me. 

Pthmus. Mad for thy love \ 

Opk. My lord, I do not know. 
But tnify I do fear it. 

Pal. What said he ? 

Oph. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And with his other hand thus o'er his brow. 
He falls to such perusal of my face. 
As he would draw il ; long staid he so ; 
At last, a little shaking of my arm. 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He ra.Ls'd a ugh so piteous and profound. 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 
And end his being. That done, he lets me go, 
And with his head over his shoulder tum'd, 
He seem'd to hnd his way without his eyes; 
For out of doors he went without their help. 
And to the last bended their light on me,' 

Aa. II. SctKt 1. 

How after tliis airy, fantastic idea of irregular grace and bewildered 
melancholy eny one can play Hamlet, as we have seen it played, with 
strut, and stare, and amic right-angled sharp-pointed gestures, it is 
ditTicult to say, unless it be that Hamlet is not bound, by the 
prompter's cue, to study the part of Ophelia. The account of 
Ophelia's death begins thus : 



Now this is an instance of the same unconscious power of mind which 
is as true to nature as itself. The leaves of the willow arc, in fact, 
white undemca'h, and it is this part of them which would appear 
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' hoary ' in the reflection in the brook. Tlie same sort of intuitive 
I |>ower, the same faculty of bringing every object in nature, wKefHer 
' present oi^absent, before^ the mind's eye, is observable in the spcecli 
olCIebpatra, when conjecturing what were the employments of Antony 
in his absence : — ' He 's speaking now, or murmuring, where 's my 
aerpeol of old Nile ? ' How fine to make Cleopatra have this con- 
sciousnesa of her own character, and to make her feel that it is this 
for which Antony is in love with her ! She aays, after the battle of 
Actium, when Antony has resolved to risk another hght, ■ It is my 
birth-day ; I had thought to have held it poor : but since my lord is 
Antony again, I will be Cleopatra.' What other poet would have 
thought of such a casual resource of the imagination, or would have 
dared to avail himself of it i The thing happens in the play as it 
might have happened in fact. — That which, perhaps, more than any 
thing else distinguishes the dramatic productions of Shakepearc from 
all others, is this wonderful truth and individuality of conception. 
Each of his characters is as much itself, and as absolutely independent 
of the rest, as well as of the author, as if they were living persons, not 
j fictions of the mind. The poet may be said, for the time, to identify 
himself with the character he wishes to represent, and to pass from one 
to another, like the same soul successively animating dilTcrent bodies. 
By an art like that of the ventriloquist, he throws his imagination out 
of himself, and makes every word appear to proceed from the mouth 
of the person in whose lume it is given. His plays alone are properly 
expressions of the passions, not descriptions of them. His characters 
are real beings of flesh and blood; they speak like men, not like 
authors. One might suppose that he had stood by at the time, and 
overheard what passed. As in our dreams we hold conversations 
with ourselves, make remarks, or communicate intelligence, and have 
no idea of the answer which we shall receive, and which we ourselves 
I make, till we hear it : so the dialogues in Shakspeare are carried on 
I without any consciousness of what is to follow, without any appearance 
I of preparation or premeditation. The gusts of passion come and go 
' like sounds of music borne on the wind. Nothing is made out by 
formal inference and analogy, by climax and antithesis : all comes, or 
seems to come, immediately from nature. Each object and eircum- 
:>tancc exists in his mind, as it would have existed ia reality: each 
several train of thought and feeling goes on of itself, without confusion 
or effort. In the world of his imagination, every thing has a life, 
a place, and bmg of Its own ! 

Chaucer's characters arc sufficiently distinct from one another, but 
ihey are too little varied in themselves, too much like identical pro- 
poiitions. They arc consistent, but uniform ; we get no new idea of 
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them from first to last ; they are not placed in different lights, nor 
arc their subordinate iraiii brought out in new situations ; they are 
like portraits or physiogaomicul etudie:;, with the distinguishing 
features marked with inconceiTable truth and precision, but that, 
preaerre the same unaltered air and attitude. Shakspeare's are 
historical figures, equally true and correct, but put into action, where 
every nerve and muscle is displayed in the struggle with others, with 
all the effect of collision and contrast, with every variety of light and 
shade. Chaucer's characters are narrative, Shakspeare'a dramatic, 
Milton's epic. That k, Chaucer told only as much of his story as 
he pleased, as was required for a particular purpose. He answered 
for his characters himself. In Shakspeare they are introduced upon 
the stage, are liable to be asked all sorts of questions, and arc forced 
to answer for thcniaelves. In Chaucer we perceive a fixed essence of 
character. In Shakspeare there is a continual composition and de- 
composition of its elements, a fermentation of every particle in the 
whole mass, by its alternate affinity or antipathy to other principles 
which arc brought in contact with il. Til! the experiment is tried, 
we do not know the result, the turn which the character will take in 
its new circumstances, Milton look only a few simple principles of 
character, and raised them to the utmost conceivable grandeur, and 
refined them from every base alloy. His imagination, ' nigh sphered 
in Heaven,' claimed kindred only with what he saw from that hcigljf, 
and could raise to the same elevation with itself. He sat retired and 
kept his stale alone, ' playing with wisdom ' ; while Shakspeare 
mingled with the crowd, and played the host, 'to make society the 
sweeter welcome.' 

The passion in Shakspeare is of the same nature as his delineation 
of character. It is not some one habitual feeling or sentiment prey- 
ing upon itself, growing out of itself, and moulding every thing to 
itself; it is passion modified by passion, by all the other feelings 
10 which the individual is liable, and to which others are liable with 
him ; subject to all the fluctuations of caprice and accident ; calling 
into play all the resonrces of the understanding and all the energies of , 
the will ; irrilaled by obstacles or yielding to them ; rising from i 
small beginnings to its utmost height; now drunk with hope, now 1 
Slung to madness, now sunk in despair, now blown to air with a 
breath, now raging like a torrent. The human soul is made the i 
sport of fortune, the prey of adversity : it is stretched on the wheel ■ 
of destiny, in restless ecstacy. The passions are in a state of pro- 
jection. Years are melted down to moments, and every instant 
leems with fate. We know the results, we see the process. Thus 
after I.igo has been boasting to himself of the effect of his jX)isonou5 
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I the mind of Othello, ' which, with ; 
I work like mioes of sulphur,' he .idda— 



' Look where be comes ! not poppy, t 
Nor all the drowsy syrupE of the Ea^ 
Shall ever medicine thee to that Ewe. 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday.' — 



ir mandragora, 



And he enters at this moment, like the crested serpent, crowned with 
his wrongs and raging for revenge ! The whole depends upon the 
turn of a thought. A word, a look, blows the spark of jealousy into 
a flame 5 and the explosion ia immediate and terrible as a volcano. 
'X'he dialogues in Lear, in Macbeth, that between Brutus and CassiuH, 
and nearly all those in Shakspeare, where the interest is wrooght up 
la its highest pitch, afford examples of this dramatic fluctuation of 
pafliion. The interest in Chajicci i* quite different; it is like the 
course of a river, strong, and full, and increasing. In Shakspeare, on 
the contrary, it is like the sea, agitated this way and tliVt, and Toud- 
Ushed by ftirious storms j while in the still pauses of the blast, we 
distinguish only the cries of despair, or the silence of death ! Milto n, 
on the other hand, takes the imaginative part of passion — thaVwRieh 
remains after the event, which the mind reposes on when all is over, 
which looks ujwn circumstances from the remotest elevation of 
thought and fancy, and abstracts them from the world of action to 
that of contemplation. The objects of dramatic poetry affect ua by 
sympathy, by their nearness to ourselves, as they take ug by surprise, 
or force us upon action, * while rage with rage doth sympathise ' ; the 
objects of epic poetry affect us through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, by magnitude and distance, by their permanence and universality. 
The one till us with terror and pity, the other with admiration and 
delight. There are certain objects that strike the imagination, and 
inspire awe in the very idea of them, independently of any dramatic 
interest, that is, of any connection with the vicissitudes of human life. 
For instance, we cannot think of the pyramids of Egypt, of 3 Gothic 
roiD, or an old Roman encampment, without a certain emotion, a 
sense of power and sublimity coming over the mind. The heavenly 
bodies that hung over our heads wherever we go, and ' in their 
untroubled element shall shine when we arc laid in dust, and all our 
cares forgotten,' afiect us in the same way. Thus Satan's address to 
the Sua has an epic, not a dramatic interest ; for though the second 
person in the dialogue makes no answer and feels no concern, yet the 
eye of that vast luminary is upon him, like the eye of heaven, and 
seems conscious of what be says, like an universal presence. Dramatic 
poetry and epic, in their perfection, indeed, approximate to and 
5* 
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strengthen one another. Dramatic poetry borrows aid from the 
dignity of persons itnd things, as the heroic does from human passion, 
but in theory they are distinct. — When Richard ii. calls for the 
looking-glass to contemplate his faded majesty in it, and bursts into 
that affecting exclamation ; ' Oh, that 1 were a mockery-king of 
snow, to melt away before the sun of Bolingbroke,' we have here tiie 
utmost force of human passion, combined with the ideas of regal 
splendour and fallen power. When Milton says of Satan : 

' His form hail not yet lost 

All her original brightness, nor appcar'd 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and th' excess 
Of glory obscur'd ; ' — 

the mixture of beauty, of grandeur, and pathos, from the sense 
of irreparable toss, of never-ending, unavailing regret, is perfect. 

The great fault of a modero Bchool of poetry Is, thai it is an 
experiment to reduce poetry to a mere effusion of natural sensibility ; ' 
^r what is worse, to divest it both of imaginary splendour and huiTuin 
^ssion, to surround the meanest objects with the morbid feelings and ' 
devouring egotism of the writers' own minds. Milton and Shakepeare 
did not so understand poetry. They gave a more liberal interpretatJOD 
both to nature and art. They did not do all they could to get rid of 
the one and the other, to till up the dreary void with the Moods of i 
ihrir own Minds. They owe their power over the human mind to (' 
iheir having had a deeper sense than others of what was grand in the 
objects of nature, or affecting in the events of human life. But to 
the men I speak of there is nothing interesting, nothing heroical,, 
but themselves. To them the fall of gods or of great men is the. 
same. They do not enter into the feeling. They cannot under- 
stand the terms. They are even debarred from the last poor, paltry ^i 
consolation of an unmanly triumph over fallen greatness ; for their 
minds reject, with a convulsive effort and intolerable loathing, the 
very idea that there ever was, or was thought to be, any thing 
superior to themBclves. All that has ever excited the attention or 
admiration of the world, they look upon with the most perfect 
indifference ; and they are surprised to find that the world repays 
their indifference with scorn. ' With what measure they mete, it has 
been meted to them again.' — 

Shakespeare's ima^nation ts of the same plastic kind as his con- - 
ceirtioii of character or" passion. ' It glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven.' Its movement is rapid and devious. It I 
unites the most opposite extremes : or, as Puck says, in boasting of 
his own feats, • puts 3 girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.' 
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He seems always hurrying from hb subject, even while describing it ; 
but the stroke, like the lightning's, is sure as it is Budden. He takes 
the widest possible range, but from that very range he has his choice 
of the greatest variety and aptitude of materials. He brings together 
images the most iilike, but ])laced at the greatci^t distance from each 
other ; that is, found in circumstances of the greatest dissimilitude. 
From the remoteness of his combinations, and the celerity with which 
they are effected, they coalesce the jnore indissolubly together. The 
more the thoughts are strangers to each other, and the longer they 
have been kept asunder, the more intimate does their union seem to 
liecome. Th^LJBliciiy it equal to their force. Their likeness is 
made more dazzling by their novelty. They startle, and take the 
fancy prisoner in the same instant. I will mention one or two which 
are very striking, and not much known, out of Troilua and Crcsaida. 
^neas says to Agamemnon, 

' I ask that I may waken reverence, 
And an the clieeic be ready with a blush 
Modest as morning, when she coldly eyes 
The youthful Phcebus." 

Ulysses Hrging Achilles to shew himself in the field, says — 

, ' No man is the lord of anything. 

Till he communicate his parts to others : 

Nor doth he of hitnsclf know them for aught. 

Till he behold ihetn formed in the applause. 

Where they're extended ! which like an arch reverberates 

The voice again, or like a gate of steel. 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 

It! figure and its heat.' 






the indolent warrior the same advic' 



' Rnui^e yourself) and the weak wanton Cupid 
Shall from your neck unloose his amorous fold, 
And like a dew-drop from the lion's mane 
Be shook to air.' 

Shajtspeare's language and versification are like the rest of him. 
He has a magic power over words : they come winged at his 
bidding ; and seem to know their places. They are struck out at a 
heat, on the spur of the occasion, and have ali the truth and vividness 
which arise from an actual impression of the objects. His epithets 
and single phrases are like sparkles, thrown off from an imagination, 
fired by the whirling rapidity of its own motion. His language is 
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hieroglyphical. It translates thoughts into visible images. It abouads 
in sudden transitions and elliptical expressions. This ia the source of 
his mixed metaphors, which are only abbreviated forms of speech. 
These, however, give no pain from long custom. They have, in 
face, become idioms in the language. They are the building, and not 
the scaffolding to thought. We take the meaning and effect of a 
well-known passage entire, and no more stop to scan and spi'll out the 
particular words and phrases, than the syllables of which they are 
composed. In trying to recollect any other author, one sometimes 
stumbles, in case of failure, on a word as good, Ij] Shaksf«.are, any 
other word but the uue one, is auie to.be wrong. If any body, for 
instance, could not recollect the words of the following description, 

' Light thitktns. 

And the crow makes wing to the rooky wood," 

he would be greatly at a loss to substitute others for them equally 
expressive of the feeling. These remarks, however, are strictly 
applicable only to the impassioned parts of Shakspeare's language, 
which flowed from the warmth and originality of his imagination, and 
were his own. The language tised for prose conversation and 
ordinary business is sometimes technical, and involved in the affecta- 
tion of the time. Compare, for example, Othello's apology to the 
senate, relating ' his whole course of love,' with some of the preceding 
parts relating to his appointment, and the official dispatches from 
Cyprus. In this respect, * the business of the state does him offence.' 
His versification is no less powerful, sweet, and varied. It has 
every occasional excellence, of sullen intricacy, crabbed and 
perplexed, or of the smoothest and loftiest expansion — from the 
ease and familiarity of measured conversation to the lyrical sounds 

' -Of ditties highly penned, 

Simg by a fair queen in a summer's bower. 
With ravishing division to her lute." 

tlie language, except Millon's, that for 
stately and uniformly swelling like his, 
but varied and broken by the inequalities of the ground it has to pass 



' And so by many winding nooks It strays. 
With willing sport to the wild ocean." 

It remains to speak of the faults of Shakspeare. They are not so 
many or so great as they have been represented ; what there are, are 
chiefly owing to the following causes : — The universality of his genius 
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was, perhaps, a dtsadvaDUge to his single works ; the variety of hia 
rcaourcea, sometimes diverting him from applying them to the most 
effectual purposes. He might be said to combine the powers of 
.^schylus and Aristophanes, of Dante and Rabelais, in his own mind. 
IF he had been only half what he was, he would perhaps have 
appeared greater. The natural ease and indifference of his temper 
made him someiimes less scruptdous than he might have been. He 
is relaxed and careless in critical places ; he is in earnest throughout 
only in Timon, Macbeth, and Lear. Again, he had do models of 
acknowledged excellence constantly in view to stimulate his efforts, 
and by all that appears, no love of fame. He wrote for the ' great 
vulgar and the small,' in his time, not for posterity. If Queen 
Elizabeth and the maids of honour laughed heartily at hia worst 
jokes, and the catcalls in the gallery were silent at his best passages, 
he went home satisfied, and slept the next night well. He did not 
trouble himself about Voltaire's criticisms. He was willing to take 
advantage of the ignorance of the age in many things; and if bis plays 
pleased others, not to quarrel with them himself. His very facility 
of production would make him set less value on hia own excellences, 
and not care to distinguish nicely between what he did well or 
ill. His blunders in chronology and geography do not amount to 
above half a do^en, and they are offences against chronology and 
geography, not against poetry. As to the unities, he was right in 
setting them at defiance. He was fonder of puns than became so 
great a man. His barbarisms were those of hia age. His genius 
was his own. He had no objection to float down with the stream of 
common taste and opinion : he rose above it by his own buoyancy, 
and an impulse which he could not keep under, in spite of himself or 
others, and ' his delights did shew most dolphin-like.' 

He had an etjual genius for comedy and tragedy ; and his tragedies 
are better than his comedies, because tragedy is better than comedy. 
His female characters, which have been found fault with as insipid, 
are the linest in the world. Lastly, Shakspeare was the least of a 
coxcomb of any one that ever lived, and much of a gentleman. 

Shakspeare discovers in his writings little religious enthusiasm, and 
an indifference to personal reputation ; he had none of the bigotry of 
hie age, and his political prejudices were not very strong. In these 
respects, ae well as in every other, he formed a direct contrast to 
Milton. Milton's works are a perpetual invocation to the Muses ; a 
hymn to Fame. He had his thoughts constantly fixed on the con- 
templation of the Hebrew theocracy, and of a perfect commonwealth ; 
and he seized the pen with a hand just warm from the touch of the 
ark of faith. Hia religious zeal infused its charaaer into his im- 
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aginacioQ j so that he devotes himself with the same sense of duly to 
the culttTation of his genius, as he did to ihe exercise of virtue, or the 
good of his country. The spirit of the poet, the patriot, and the 
prophet, vied with each other in his breast. His mind appears to 
have held equaJ communion with the inspired writers, and with the 
bards and sagce of ancient Greece and Rome; — 



' Blind Thamyris, anil blind Mconides, 
And Tiresias, and Ph incus, prop hi 



old; 



He had a high standard, with which he was always comparing him- 
self, nothing short of which could satisfy his jealous ambition. He 
thought of nobler forms and nobler things than those he found about 
him. He lived apart, in the solitude of his own thoughts, carefully 
excluding from his mind whatever might distract its purposes or 
alloy its purity, or damp its zeal, ■ With darkness and with dangers 
compasBM round,* he had the mighty models of antiquity always 
present to his thoughts, and determined to raise a monument of equal 
height and glory, ' piling up every stone of lustre from the brook,* 
for the delight and wonder of posterity. He had girded himself up, 
and at it were, sanctified his genius to this service from his youth. 
' For after,' he says, ' I had from my first years, by the ceascleas 
diligence and care of my father, been exercised to the tongues, and 
some sciences as my age could suffer, by sundry masters and teachers, 
it was found that whether aught was imposed upon me by them, or 
betaken Co of my own choice, the style by certain vital signs it had, 
was likely to live; but much latelier, in the private academies of 
Italy, perceiving that some trifles which I had in memory, composed 
at under twenty or thereabout, met with acceptance above what was 
looked for ; I began thus far to assent both to them and divers 
of my friends here at home, and not less to an inward prompting 
which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and intense study 
(which I lake to be my portion in this life], joined with the strong 
propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to 
after-times as they should not willingly let it die. The accomplish- 
ment of these intentions, which have lived within me ever since 
I could conceive myself anything worth to my country, lies not 
but in a power above man's to promise ; but that none hath by 
more studious ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit 
that none shall, that I dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and 
free leisure will extend. Neither do I think it shame to covenant 
with any knowing reader, that for some few years yet, I may go on 
trust with him toward the payment of what I am now indebted, as 
being a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the vapours 
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of wine ! like that which flows at waate from the pen of some vulgar 
amourist, or the trencher Riry of a rhyming parasite, nor to be 
obtained by the intoeation of Darac Memory and her Siren daughters, 
but by devout prayer to that eternal spirit who can enrich with all 
utterance and knowledge, and sends out hie Seraphim with the 
hallowed lire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases : to this must be added industrious and select reading, steady 
observation, and insight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs. 
Although it nothing content me to have disclosed thus much before- 
hand ; but that I trust hereby to make it manifest with what small 
willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of nu less hopes than 
these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerliil 
and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes, from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightfiil studies.' 
So that of Spenser : 

' The noble heart thai harbours virtuous thought. 
And is with child of glorious great intent, 
Can never rest until it foith have brought 
The eternal brood of gloty excellent.' 

.^lliJXon, therefore, did not Buiie from casual impulse, but after a 
agvere examination of his owa slleagth, and with a resolution to leave 
nothing undone which it was in his power to do. He always labours, 
and almost always succeeds. He strives hard to say the linest things 
in the world, and he does say them. He adorns aod dignifies his 
subject to the utmost : he surrounds it with every possible association 
of beauty or grandeur, whether moral, intellectual, or physical. He 
refines on his descriptions of beauty; loading sweets on sweets, till 
the sense aches at them ; and raises his images of terror to a gigantic 
elevation, that ' makes Ossa like a wart.' In Milton, there is always 
an appearance of effort : in Shakespeare, scarcely any. 

Milton has borrowed more than any other writer, and exhausted 
every source of imitation, sacred or profane ; yet he is perfectly 
distinct from every other writer. He is a writer of centos, and yet 
in originahty scarcely inferior to Homer. The power of his mind 
is stamped on every line. The fervour of his imagination melts 
down and renders malleable, as in a fiirnaee, the most contradictory 
materials. In reading his works, we feel ourselves under the influence 
of a mighty intellect, that the nearer it approaches to others, becomes 
more distinct from them. The ijuantity of art in him shews the 
strength of his genius : the weight of his intellectual obligations 
would have oppressed any other writer. Milton's learning has the 
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eiieci of intuition. He describes objects, of which he could only 
have read ia books, with the vividness of nctual obs«rvalioD. His 
imagiQaCion has the force of nature. He makea words tell aa _ 
pjclurifs. 

' Hlin fulJowcd Klmmdn, whosr delightful seal 

Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 

Of Abbana and Phaq)har, lucid streams.' 

The word ludJ here gives to the idea al! the sparkling effect of the 

most perfect landscape. 
And again : 

' As when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
WhosT Btiowy ridge (he roving Tartar bounds. 
Dislodging from a region scarce of prey. 
To goi^e the flesh oflambs and yeanling kids 
On hills where flocks are fed, (ties towards the springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaapcs, Indian streamsj 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinese* drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light.' 

If Milton had taken a journey for the express purpose, he could not 
have described this scenery and mode of life better. Such passages 
are like demonstrations of natural history. Instances might be 
multiplied without end. 

We might be tenipted to suppose that the vividness with which he 
describes visible objects, was owing to their having acquired an 
uoustial degree of strength in his mind, after the privation of his sight j 
but we Und the same palpableness and truth in the descriptions which 
occur in his early poems. In Lycidas he speaks of ■ the great vision 
of the guarded mount,' with that preternatural weight of impression 
with which it would present itself suddenly to * the pilot of some 
smalt night-foundered skiff' : and the Hoes in the Pen seroso, describing 
' the wandering moon,' 

' Riding near her highest noun. 
Like one ihat had been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide pathless way,' 

are as if he had gazed himself blind in looking at her. There is also 
the same depth of impression in his descriptions of the objects of all 
the different senses, whether colours, or sounds, or smells — the same 
absorption of his mind in whatever engaged his attention at the time, 
li has been indeed objected to Milton, by a common perversity of 
criticism, that his ideas were musical rather than picturesque, as if 
because they were in the highest degree musical, they must be (to 
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keep the sage critical balance even, and to allow no one man to possess 
two qualities at the same time) proporcionably deficient in other 
reepecls. But Milton's poetry is not cast in any such narrow, 
common-place mould ; it h not so barren of resources. His worship 
of the Muse was not so simple or coafiDed. A sound arises ' like 
a steam of rich distilled perfumes ' ; we hear the pealing organ, but 
the inccnac on the altars is also there, and the statues of the gods are 
ranged around ! The ear indeed predominates over the eye, because 
it is more immediately afTected, and because the language of music 
blends more immediately with, and forms a more natural accompani- 
ment to, the variable and indefinite associations of ideas conveyed by 
words. But where the associations of the imagination are not the 
principal thing, the individual object is given by Milton with equal 
force and beauty. The strongest and best proof of this, as a 
characteristic power of his mind, is, that the persons of Adam and 
Eve, of Satan, &c. arc always accompanied, in our imagination, with 
the grandeur of the naked figure j they convey to us the ideas ot 
sculpture. As an instance, take the following : 

' He soon 

Saw within ken a glorious Angel ttand, 

The sanie whom John saw also in the sun : 

His back was turned, but not his brightness liid ; 

Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 

Circled his head, nor less his locks behind 

IlluitriauE on his shoulders fledge with wings 

Lay waving round ; on some great charge employ'd 

He seem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. 

Glad was the spirit impure, ai now in hope 

To find who might direct his wand'ring night 

To Paiadise, the happy seat of man. 

His journey's end, and our beginning woe. 

But (irst he casts to change his proper shape. 

Which else might work him danger or delay 

And now a stripling cherub he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 

Youth smiled celestial, and to even limb 

Suitable grace diffus'd, so well he feign'd ; 

Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 

Of many a colour'd plume sprinkled with gold, 

His habit fit for spe«] succinct, and held 

Before his decent steps a silver wand.* 

The figures introduced here have all the elegance and precision of 
a Greek statue ; glossy and impurpled, tinged with golden light, and 
musical as the strings of Mcmnon's harp ! 
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Again, nothing < 
Beelzebub : 



[ be J 



magnificent than the portrait of 



' With Atlantcan shoulders lit to bear 
The weight of inlghticBt monarchies ; ' 

Or the comparison of Satan, as he ' lay floating r 

■ that Eca beast,' 



' Leviathan, which God of; 
Created hugeat that swim 



1 hi« works 



What 



What a force of imagination is there in this last expression ! 
an idea it conveys of the size of that hugesl of created beings, as it it 
shrunk up the ocean to a etream, and took up the sea in its nostrils as 
a very little thing ? Force of style is one of Milton's greatest 
excellences. Hence, perhaps, be stimulates us more in the reading, 
and less afterwards. The way to defend Milton against all impugners, 
is to take down the book and read it. 

Milton's blank verse is the only blank verse in the language (except 
Shakspeare's) that deserves the name of verse. Dr. Johnson, who 
had modelled his ideas of versification on the regular sing-song of 
Pope, condemns the Paradise Lost as harsh and unequal. I shall not 
pretend to cay that this is not sometimes the case ; for where a 
degree of excellence beyond the mechanical rules of art is attempted, 
the poet must sometimes fail. But I imagine that there are more 
perfect examples in Milton of musical expression, or of an adaptation of 
the sound and movement of the verse to the meaning of the passage, 
than in all our other writers, whether of rhyme or blank verse, put 
together, (with the exception already mentioned). Spenser is the 
most harmonious of our stanza writers, as Dryden is the most sounding 
and Taried of our rhymists. But in neither is there anything like the 
same car for music, the same power of approximating the varieties of 
poetical to those of musical rhytlim, as there is in our great epic poet. 
The sound of his lines is moulded into the expression of the sentiment, 
almost of the very image. They rise or fall, pause or hurry rapidly 
on, with exquisite art, but without the least trick or alfcctacion, as the 



The following ai 



Q requi 



e of the finest instances : 



high i 



' His hand w 

In Heaven by many a tower'd 

Nor was his name unheard or unador'd 

In ancient Greece : and in the Ausonian land 

Men called him Mulciber : and how he fell 

From Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angiy Jov 
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Sheer u'cr the chry«tal baCtlemenlsj (Vom mom 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 
A aummer's day ) and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a fitlling star 
On Lemnoi, the ^^gean isle : thu> they relate. 
Erring."— 

' But chief the (padom hall 

Thick swarm'd, both on the ground and in ihe air, 

Brush 'd with the hUs of ruatling wings. As bees 

In spring time, when the lun with Taurus ride>, 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

In cJusCen ; they among Iresh dews and dow'n 

F!y to and fro : or on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their sliaw-built citadel, 

New rubb'd with balm, eipatiate and confer 

Their state affairs. So thiek the airy cnivid 

Swarm'd and were straiten 'd ; till the signal giv'n, 

Behold » wonder! They but now who seeni'd 

In bigness to aurpaiB earth's giant sons. 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 

BcyoncTthe Indian mount, or fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side 

Or fountain, some belated peasani sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over-head the moon 

Sit! arbitresB, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course : they on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm bii ear ; 

ith joy and fear his heart rebounds." 



another ii 




though I have some dJlTiculiy ii 



Kounil he surveys (and well might. 
So high above the circling canopy 
Of night's extended shade} from th* i 
Of Libra to the fieecy star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon : then from pole 



'here he stood 






Down right into the world's first region tl 
His flight precipitant, and winds with case 
Through the pure marble air his obliijue way 
Among» innumerable stars that shone 
Stats distant, but nigh hand seem'd other worlds; 
Or other worlds they leem'd or happy isles," &c. 



thi« exquisitely motluJated passag 
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as if it had itself wings. Milton has himself given us the theory of his 
versification — 

'Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out.' 

Dr. Johnson and Pope woiJd have converted his vaulting Pegasus 
into a rocking- ho rae. Read any other blank verse but Miiton's,— t- 
Thomson's, Young's, Cowper's, Wordsworth's, — and it will be 
found, from the want of the same insight into ' the hidden soul of 
harmony,' to be mere lumbering prose. 

To proceed to a consideration of the merits of Paradise Lost, in 
the moat essential point of view, 1 mean as to the poetry of character 
and paision. I shall say nothing of the fable, or of other technical 
objections or excellences ; but 1 shall try to ccplain at once the 
foundation of the interest belonging to the poem. 1 am ready to give 
op the dialogues in Heaven, where, as Pope justly observes, 'God 
the Father turns a school-divine ' ; nor do I consider the battle of the 
angels as the climax of sublimity, or t!ic most successhd elfort of 
Milton's pen. In a word, the interest of the poem arises from the 
daring ambition and fierce passions of Satan, and from the account ot 
the paradisaical happiness, and the loss of it by our Rrst parents. 
Three-fourths of the work are taken up with these characters, and 
nearly all that relates to them is unmixed sublimity and beauty. The 
two first books alone are like two massy pillars of solid gold. 

Satan is the most heroic subject that ever was chosen for a poem ; 
and the execution is as perfect as the design is lofty. He was the 
first of created beings, who, for endeavouring to be equal with the 
highest, and to divide the empire of heaven with the Almighty, was 
hurled down to hell. His aim was no less than the throne of the 
universe; his means, myriads of angelic armies bright, the third part 
of the heavens, whom he lured after him with his countenance, and 
who durst defy the Omnipotent in arms. His ambition was the 
greatest, and his punishment was the greatest ; but not so his despair, 
for his fortitude was as great as his su^erings. His strength of mind 
was matchless as his strength of body ; the vastncss of his designs 
did not surpass the firm, inflexible determination with which he 
submitted to his irreversible doom, and final loss of all good. His 
power of action and of suffering was equal. He was the greatest 
power that was ever overthrown, with the strongest will left to resist 
or to endure. He was baffied, not confounded. He stood like a 

' A> when Heaven's fire 

Hath Kathed the forest oaks or mountain pine^.' 
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He was Etill Burrouoded with hosts of rebel angels, armed warriore, 
who own him as their sovereign leader, and with whose fate he 
sympathises as he views them round, far as the eye can reach ; though 
he keeps aloof from them in his own mind, and holds supreme 
counsel only with his own breast. An outcast from Heaven, Hell 
trembles beneath his feet, Sin and Death are at his heels, and man- 
kind are his easy prey. 

' All is nor lost i th" unconquerable will, 
And study of ccvtnge, immortal haie. 
And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what else is not to be overcome,' 

are still his. The sense of his punishment seems lost in the magnitude 
of it; the fierceness of tormenting flames is qualified and made 
innoxious by the greater flerceneas of his pride ; the loss of infinite 
hapjnness to himself is compensated in thought, by the power of 
inflicting infinite misery on others. Yei Satan is not the principle 
of mahgnity, or of the abstract love of evil — but of the abstract love 
of power, of pride, of self-will personified, to which last principle all 
other good and evil, and even his own, are subordinate. From this 
principle he never once flinches. His love of power and contempt 
for Buffering are never once relaxed from the highest pitch of intensity. 
His thoughts burn like a hell within him ; but the power of thought 
holds dominion in his mind over every other consideration. The 
consciousness of a determined purpose, of 'that intellectual being, 
those thoughts that wander through eternity,' though accompanied 
with endless pain, he prefers to nonentity, to ' being swallowed up 
and lost in the wide womb of uncreated night.' He expresses the 
sum and substance of all ambition in one line. * Fallen cherub, to be 
weak is miserable, doing or suffering ! ' After such a conflict as 
his, and such a defeat, to retreat in order, to rally, to make terms, 
to exist at alt, is something ; but he does more than this — he founds 
a new empire in hell, and from it conquers this new world, whither 
he bends his undaunted flight, forcing his way through nether and 
surrounding fires. The poet has not in all this given us a mere 
shadowy outline ; the strength is equal to the magnitude of the 
conception. The Achilles of Homer is not more distinct ; the 
Titans were not more vast [ Prometheus chained lo his rock was not 
a more terrific example of suffering and of crime. Wherever the 
figure of Satan is introduced, whether he walks or flies, ' rising aloft 
incumbent on the dusky air,' it is illustrated with the most striking 
and appropriate images : so that we see it always before us, gigantic, 
irregular, portentous, uneasy, and disturbed— but dazzling in its faded 
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Kplendour, the clouded fuina of a god. The deformity of Satan 
is ooljr in the depravity of his will ; he has no bodily deformity to 
excite our loathing or disgust. The horns and tail are not there, 
poor emblems of the unbending, unconqucred spirit, of the writhing 
agonies within. Milton was too miignanimous and open an antagonist 
to support bis argument by the bye-tricka of a hump and cloven foot j 
Co bring into the f:ur licld of controversy the good old catholic 
prejudices of which Tasso and Dante have availed ihcmsclvea, and 
which the mystic German critics would restore. He relied on the 
justice of his cause, and did not scruple lo give the devil his due. 
Some persons may think that he has carried his liberality too far, 
and injured the cause he professed to espouse by making him the 
chief person in his poem. Considering the nature of his subject, he 
would be equally in danger of running into this fault, from his faith 
in religion, and his love of rebellion ; and perhaps each of these 
motives had its full share in determining the choice of his subject. 

Not only the figure of Satan, but his speeches in council, his 
Bolilotjuies, his address to Eve, his share in the war in heaven, or in 
the fall of man, shew the same decided superiority of character. To 
give only one instance, almost the lirst speech he makes : 

■ Is this the region, this the soil, the clime, 
Sud then the lost archangel, this the seat 
That we must change for Heaven ; this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light I Be it so, since he 
Who now is sov'rain can dit|iose and bid 
What shall be right ; farthest from him h best, 
Whom reason hath equal'd, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farcnel happy fields. 
Where joy forever dwelli; Hailhorrors, hail 
Internal world, and thou proFoundeat Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor: one who brings 
A mind not to be chang'd by place or time. 
The roind ii iti own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Hcavn. 
What matter where, if I be still the same. 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free ; th' Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign secure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.' 

The whole of the speeches and debates in Pandemonium are well 

worthy of the place and the occasion — with Gods for speakers, and 
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angels and iirchangcls for hearers. There ie a decided manly tone in 
the arguments and seatiments, un eloquent dogmatism, as if each 
person apoke from thorough conviction ; an excellence which Milton 
probably borrowed from his spirit of partisanfihip, or eisc his ipirit of 
paninnahip from the natural lirmness and vigour of his mind. In 
thit respect Milton resembles Dante, (the only modern writer with 
whom he haB any thing in common) and it is remarkable that Dante, 
ai well ae Milton, was a political partisan. That approximation to 
the severity of impassioned prose which has been made an objection 
to Milton's poetry, and which is chicHy to be met with in these bitter 
invectives, is one of its great excellences. The author might here 
turn his philippics against Salmaeius to good account. The rout in 
HeaTen is like the fail of some mighty structure, nodding to its base, 
' with hideous niin and combustion down.' But, perhaps, of all the 
passages in Paradise Lost, the description of the employments of the 
angels during the absence of Satan, some of whom ' retreated in a 
silent valley, sing with notes angelical to many .1 harp their own 
heroic deeds and hapless fall by doom of battle,' is the most perfect 
example of mingled pathos and sublimity,^ What proves the truth of 
this noble picture in every part, and that the frequent complaint of 
want of interest in it is the fault of the reader, not of the poet, is that 
when any interest of a practical kind takes a shape that can be at all 
turned into this, (and there is little doubt that Milton had some such 
in his eye in writing it,) each party converts it to its own purposes, 
feels the absolute identity of these abstracted and high speculations ; 
and that, in fact, a noted political writer of the present day has 
exhausted nearly the whole account of Satan in the Paradise Lost, 
by applying it to a character whom he considered as after the devil, 
(though 1 do not know whether he would make even that exception) 
the greatest enemy of the human race. This may serve to shew that 
Milton's Satan is not a very insipid personage. 

Of Adam and Eve it has been said, that the ordinary reader can 
feel little interest in them, because they have none of the passions, 
pursuits, or even relations of human life, except that of man and wife, 
the least interesting of all others, if not to the parties concerned, at 
least to the by-standers. The preference has on this account been 
given 10 Homer, who, it is said, has left very vivid and infinitely 
diversified pictures of all the passions and affectione, public and 
private, incident to human nature — the relations of son, of brother, 

farent, friend, citizen, and many others. Longinus preferred the 
Mad to the Odyssey, on account of the greater number of battles it 
contains ; but I can neither agree to his criticism, nor assent to the 
present objection. It is true, there is little action in this part of 
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Milton's poem ; but there !e much repose, and more enjoyment. 
There are none of the every-day occurrencee, contentions, disputes, 
fightings, feuds, jealousies, trades, professions, liveries, and 
I handicrafts of life ; ■ no kind of iraliic ; letters arc not 
known ; do use of service, of richea, poverty, contract, succession, 
bourne, bound of land, tilth, vineyard none; no occupation, no 
1, felony, sword, pike, knife, gun, nor need of any engine.' . 
iich the better ; thank Heaven, all these were yet to come. 
But still the die was cast, and in them our doom was sealed. In 



'The generations were prepared; the pangs. 
The iniemal pangs, were ready, the dread strife 
Of poor humanity's afflicted will. 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.' 

In their first false step we trace all our future woe, with loss of 
Eden. But there was a short and precious interval between, like the 
first blush of morning before the day is overcast with tempest, the 
dawn of the world, the birth of nature from ' the unapparent deep,' 
with its first dews and freshness on its cheek, breathing odours. 
Theirs was the first delicious taste of life, and on them depended all 
that was to come of it. In them hung trembling all our hopes and 
fears. They were aa yet alone in the world, in the eye of nature, 
wondering at their new being, full of enjoyment and enraptured with 
one another, with the voice of their Maker walking in the garden, 
and ministering angels attendant on their steps, winged messengers 
from heaven like rosy clouds descending in their sight. Nature 
played around them her virgin fancies wild ; and spread for them a 
repast where no crude surfeit reigned. Was there nothing in this 
scene, which God and nature alone witnessed, to interest a modern 
critic ? What need was there of action, where the heart was full of 
bliss and innocence without it I They had nothing to do but feel 
their own happiness, and ' know to know no more.' ' They toiled 
not, neither did they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.' Ail things seem to acquire fresh sweet- 
ness, and to be clothed with fresh beauty in their sight. They tasted 
as it were for themselves and us, of all that there ever was pure in 
human bliss. ' in them the burthen of the mystery, the heavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible world, is lightened.' They 
Blood awhile perfect, bui they afterwards fell, and were driven out of 
Paradise, tasting the first fruits of bitterness as tbey had done of bliss. 
But their pangs were such as a pure spirit might feel at the sight 
— their tears 'such as angels weep.' The pathos is of that mild 
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conieinplaUTe kind which arises from regret Tor the loss of uoBp«akab1e 
happiness, and resignacioa tg inevitable fate. There is none of the 
fierceness of intemperate pasEion, none of the agony of mind and 
turbulence of action, which is the result of the habitual struggles of 
the will with circumstances, irritated by repeated disappointment, and 
constantly setting its desires most eaj^erly on that which there is an 
impossibility of attaining. This would have destroyed the beauty of 
the whole picture. They had received their unlooked-for happiness 
as a free gift from their Creator's hands, and they submitted to its 
loss, not without sorrow, but without impious and stubborn repining. 

' In either hand the hast'ning angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eastern gale 
Led them direct, and down the clitF as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappear'd. 
They looking back, all th' eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces thrang'd, and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wip'd them soon i 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide.' 



LECTURE IV 



ON DRVDEN AND POPE 

Urvden and Pope are the great masters of tlic aidiicial style of 
poetry in our language, as the poets of whom I have already treated, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, were of the natural ; and 
though this artificial style is generally and very justly acCnowledged 
to be inferior to the other, yet those who stand at the head of that 
class, ought, perhaps, to rank higher than those who occupy an 
inferior place in a superior class. They have a clear and independent 
claim upon our gratitude, as having produced a kind and degree of 
excellence which existed equally nowhere else. What has been done 
well by some later writers of the highest style of poetry, is included 
in, and obscured by a greater degree of power and genius in those 
before them : what has been done best by poets of an entirely distinct 
turn of mind, stands by itself, and tells for its whole amount. 
' Young, for instance, Gray, or Akeoside, only follow in the train of 
Milton and Shaksjicare : Pope and Drydcn walk by their tide, 
though of an unequal stature, and are entitled to a first place in the 
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lisU of fame. This seems to be not only the reaEon of the thing, but 
the commoa sense of itiankiDil, who, without any regular process of 
reflection, judge of the merit of a work, not more by its inherent and 
absolute worth, than by its originality and capacity of gratifying a 
difierent faculty of the mind, or a dinerent class of readers ; for it 
should be recollected, that there may be readers (as well as poets) 
not of the highest clasB, though very good sort of people, and not 
altogether to be despised. 

The question, whether Pope was a poet, has hardly yet been 
settled, and is hardly worth settling ; for if he was not a great poet, 
he must have been a great prose-writer, that ia, he was a great writer 
of some Gort. He was a man of exquisite faculties, and of the most 
refined taste ; and as he chose verse (the moat obvious disdnction of 
poetry) as the vehicle to express his ideas, he has generally paseed 
for a poet, and a good one. If, indeed, by a great poet, we mean 
one who gives the utmost grandeur to our conceptions of nature, or 
the utmost force lo the passions of the heart. Pope was not in this 
sense a great poet ; for the bent, the characteristic power of his mind, 
lay the clean contrary way ; namely, in representing things as they 
appear to the indifferent observer, stripped of prejudice and passion, 
as in bis Critical Essays ; or in representing them in the most con- 
temptible aiul insignificant point of view, aa in hta SaUres ; or in 
clothing the little with mock^lignity, 39 in his poems of Fancy ; or 
in adorning the trivial incidents and familiar relations of life with the 
utmost elegance of expression, and all the flattering illusions of friend- 
ship or self-love, as in his Epistles. He was not then distinguished 
as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination, with a passionate 
sense of the beauties of nature, or a deep insight into the workings of 
the heart ; but he was a wit, and a critic, a man of sense, of observa- 
tion, and the world, with a keen relish for the elegances of art, or of 
nature when embellished by art, a quick tact for propriety of thought 
and manners as established by the forms and customs of society, a 
refined sympathy with the sentiments and habitudes of human life,. as 
he felt them within the little circle of his family and friends. He 
was, in a word, the poet, not of nature, but of art ; and the distinc- 
tion between the two, as well aa I can make it out, is this — The poet 
of nature is one who, from the elements of beauty, of power, and of 
passion in hts own breast, sympathises with whatever is beautiful, ai ' 



grand, and impassioned 
immediate appeal to the 
men ; so that the poet of 
of his mind, may be sail 
nature; to be identified 



n nature, m its smiple majesty, in its 
senses, to the thoughts and hearts of all 
iture, by the truth, and depth, and harmony 
to hold communion with the very soul of 
nth and to foreknow and to record the 
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feeliogs of all m 

his readers, that < 
for he sees ihem 
for he feels then 



at al) timcB and placea, aa they are liable to the 
and to exert the same power over the minde of 
ure docs. He aeea things in their eternal beauty, 
they are ; he feels them in their universal interest, 
as they affect the first principles of his and our 
Such was Homer, such was Shakspeare, whose 
works will last as long as nature, because they are a copy of the 
indestructible forma and everlasting impulses of nature, welling out 
from the bosom as from a perennial spring, or stamped upon the 
senses by the hand of their maker. The power of the imagination in 
them, is the representative power of all nature. It has its centre 
ID the human soul, and makes the circuit of the universe. 

Pope was not assuredly a poet of this class, or in the first rank of 
it. He saw nature only dressed by art i he judged of beauty by 
fashion { he sought for trutii in the opinions of the world ; he judged 
of the feelings of others by his own. The capacious soul of Shak- 
speare had an intuitive and mighty synipachy with whatever could 
enter into the heart of man in all possible circumstances: Pope had 
an exact knowledge of all that he himself loved or hated, wished or 
wanted. Milton has winged his daring flight from heaven to earth, 
through Chaos and old Night. Pope's Muse never wandered with 
safety, but from bis library to his grotto, or from his grotlo into his 
library back again. His mind dwelt with greater pleasure on his own 
garden, than on the garden of Eden ; he could describe the faultless 
whole-length mirror that reflected his own person, better than the 
smooth surface of the lake that reflects the face of heaven — a piece of 
cut glass or a pair of paste buckles with more brilliance and efl^ect, 
than a thousand dew-drops glittering in the sun. He would be more 
delighted with a patent lamp, than with 'the pale reflex of Cynthia's 
brow,' that fills the skies with its soft silent lustre, that trembles 
through the cottage window, and cheers the watchful mariner on the 
lonely wave. In short, he was the poet of personality and of polished y' 
life. That which was nearest to him, was the greatest ; the fashioa 
of the day bore sway in his mind over the immutable laws of nature. 
He preferred the artificial to the natural in external objects, because 
he had a stronger fellow-feeling with the self-love of the maker or 
proprietor of a gewgaw, than admiration of that which was interesting 
to all mankind. He preferred the artificial to the natural in passion, 
because the involuntary and uncalculating impulses of the one hurried 
him away with a force and vehemence with which he could not 
grapple ; while he could trifle with the conventional and superficial 
modifications of mere sentiment at will, laugh at or admire, put them 
on or off like a masquerade -dress, make much or little of them. 
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indulge them for a longer ( 



sharter time, as he pleased ; acd 



because while they amused his fancy and exercised his ingenuity, 
they never once disturbed his vanity, his levity, or indifference. Hie 
mind was the antithesis of strength and grandeur ; its power was the 
power of indifference. He had none of the enthuaiaam of poetry ; . 
he waa in poetry what the aceptic is in religion- 
It cannot be denied, that his chief excellence lay more in diminiah- 
ing, than in aggrandizing objects ; in checking, not in encouraging 
our enthusiasm ; in sneering at the extravagances of fancy or passion, 
instead of giving a loose to them ; in describing a row of pins and 
needles, rather than the embattled spears of Greeks and Trojans; 
in penning a lampoon or a compliment, and in praising Martha 
Blount. 

Shakapeare says, 

' In Fortune's ray and brightness 

The herd hath more annoyance by the brizc 
Than by the tyger i but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks. 
And flies fled under shade, why then 
The thing of courage, 

As rouseJ with rage, with rage doth sympathise ; 
And with an accent tuned in the self-same key. 
Replies to chiding Fortune.' 

There ia none of this rough work in Pope. His Muse was on a 
peace-eMablishment, and grew somewhat elTeminate by long ease and 
indulgence. He lived in the smiles of fortune, and basked in the 
favour of the greaL In his smooth and polished verse we meet with 
no prodigies of nature, but with miracles of wit ; the thunders of his 
pen are whispered flatteries ; its forked lightnings pointed sarcasms ; 
for ' the gnarled oak,' he gives us ' the soft myrtle ' : for rocks, and 
aeas, and mountaina, artiticial grass-plats, gravel-walks, and tinkling 
rills ; for earthquakes and tempests, the breaking of a flower-pot, or 
the fall of a china jar ; for the tug and war of the elements, or the 
deadly strife of the passions, we have 



■Calm 



mplation and poetic ease.' 



Yet within this retired and narrow circle how much, and that how 
exquisite, was contained ! What discrimination, what wit, what 
delicacy, what fancy, what lurking spleen, what elegance of thought, 
what pampered refinement of seniiment ! It is like looking at the 
world through a microscope, where every thing assumes a new 
character and a new consequence, where things are seen in their 
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minutest circumstances and slrghtest shades of difference ; where the 
little becomee gigantic, the deformed beautiful, and the beautiful 
deformed. The wrong end of the magnifier is, to be sure, held to 
every thing, but still the exhibition is highly curious, and we know 
not whether to be most pleased or surprised. Such, at least, U the 
beat account I am able to give of this extraordinary man, without 
doing injustice to him or others. It is time to refer to particular 
instances in his works. — The Rape of the Lock is the best or most 
ingenious of these. It is the moat exquisite specimen oi jUlagree 
work ever invented. It is admirable in proportion as it is made of 
Dothiog. 

'More subtle web Arachnt cannot spin, 
Nor the fin* nets, which oft we woven sec 
Of scorched dew, do not in th' air more lightly flee.' 

It is made of gauze and silver spangles. The most glittering appear- 
ance is given to every thing, to paste, pomatum, billet-doux, and 
patches. Airs, languid airs, breathe around ; — the atmosphere is 
perfumed with affectation. A toilette is described with the solemnity 
of an altar raised to the Goddess of vanity, and the history of a silver 
bodkin is given with all the pomp of heraldry. No pains are spared, 
no profusion of ornament, no splendour of poetic diction, to set off 
the meanest things. The balance between the concealed irony and 
the assumed gravity, is as nicety trimmed as the balance of power in 
Europe. The little is made great, and the great little. You hardly 
know whether to laugh or weep. It is the triumph of insignificance, 
the apotheosis of foppery and folly. It is the perfection of the mock- 
heroic I I will give only the two following passages in illustration of 
these remarks. Can any thing be more elegant and graceful than the 
description of Belinda, in the beginning of the second canto ^ 

' Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain. 
The sun first rises o'er the purpled main. 
Than, issuing forth, the rival of hi» beams 
Launch"d on the bosom of the silver Thames. 
Fair nymphs, and well-drest youths around her shone. 
But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. 
On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 
Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 
Quick as her eyes, and as unlix'd as those : 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 
Of^ she rejects, hut never once offends. 
Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike \ 
And like the sun, they shine on all alike. 
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Vet graceful ease, and sivecmess voiJ of pride, 
MLglil hide her faults >f ^Hes had faults Co hide : 
If to her share some female errors fall. 
Look on her face, and you'll forget >m all. 

This nymph, to the dcptniciion of mankind, 
Nourish u two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspii'd to deck 
With shining ringlets the smooth iv'iy neck.' 

The following ie the introduction to the account of Belinda's 
assault upon the baron bold, who had dissevered one of these locks 
' from her fair head for ever and for ever,' 

d Belinda cry'd, 

m her side. 
(The same his ancient personage to deck, 
Her great, great grandsire wore about his neck. 
In three seal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vast buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant gtandune's whistle next it grew, 
The bells she jingled, and the whistle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother's hairs. 
Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears),' 

I do not know how far Pope was indebted for the original idea, 
or the delightful execution of this poem, to the Lutrin of 
Boileau. 

The Rape of the Lock is 3 double-refined essence of wit and 
fancy, aa the Essay on Criticism is of wit and sense. The quantity 
of thought and observation in this work, for so young a man as Pope 
was when he wrote it, is wonderful : unless we adopt the supposition, 
that most men of genius spend the rest of their lives in teaching others 
what they themselves have learned under twenty. The c 
and felicity of the expression are equally remarkable. Thus 
ing on the variety of men's opinion, be says — 



Nothing can be more original and happy than the genera! remarks 
and illustrations in (he Essay : the critical rules laid down are too 
much those of a school, and of a confined one. There is one passage 
in the Essay on Criticism in which the author speaks with that 
eloquent enthusiasm of the fame of ancient writers, which those 
will always feel who have themselves any hope or chance of 
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inimoitality. I have quoted ihc passage elsewhere, but 1 wilt repent 

' Still green with bajie each ancient allar slanils, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 
Secure from flaanes, from envy's fiercer ri^e. 
Destructive vrar, and all-involving age. 
Hail, bardt triumphant, bom in happier days, 
Immonat heirs of universal praitel 
Whose honours with iiitrease of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as ihty flow.' 

These lines come with double force and beauty on the reader, as 
they were dictated by the writer's despair of ever attaining that 
lasting glory which he celebrates with such disiaterestcd enthusiasm 
in others, from the lateness of the age in which he lived, and from 
his writing in a tongue, not understood by other nations, and that 
grows obsolete and unintelligible to ouiselves at the end of every 
second century. But he needed not have thus antedated bis own 
poetical doom — the loss and entire oblivion of that which can never 
die. If he had known, he might have boasted that * his little bark ' 
wafted dowD the stream of time, 

' With lAciri should sail. 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gale ' — 

if those who know how to set a due value on the blessing, were not 
the last to decide confidently on their own pretensions to it. 

There is a cant in the present day about genius, as every thing in 
^, poetry: there was a cant in the time of Pope about sense, as per- 
forming all sorts of wonders. It was a kind of watchword, the 
shibboleth of a critical party of the day. As a proof of the exclusive 
attention which it occupied in their minds, it is remarkable that in 
the Essay on Criticism {not a very long poem) there are no less than 
half ;i score successive couplets rhyming to the word senie. This 
appears almost incredible without giving the instaoces, and do less bo 
when they are given. 

* But of the two, less dangerous is the offence, 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense.' — lines i, 4. 



n defence.' — /. 28, ; 



' Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our 
And fills up all tlit mighty void of m 
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' At every trifle «com ro take offence ; 

That always shews great pride, or little sense.' — /. 586, 7. 
' Be silent always, when you doubt your tense. 

And speak, though sure, with seeming ditiidence.' — /. 3 S6, 7. 



avarice is that of sen 



-/. S78, 9. 



* Strain out the last dull dropping of their sense. 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence.' — /. 60E, g. 

' Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks tis into sense.' — I. £5;, 4. 



I have mentioned thi 
are bigoticd idolisers ot 
ness. These persons 1 

full of little 



more for the sake of those critics who 
s of our author, chiefly on the score of his correct- 
ns eeem lo be of opinion that ' there is but one 
Pope,' This is, however, a niistakc : his excel- 
B faultlcsanCBs. If he had no great faults, he is 
His grammatical construction is often lame and 



imperfect. Id the Abelard and Gloise, he says-~ 

'There died the best of passions, Love and Fame.' 
This is not a legitimate ellipsis. Fame is not a passion, though love 
is : but his ear was evidently confused by the meeting of the sounds 
' love and fame,' as if they of themselves immediately implied ' love, 
and love of fame.' Pope's rhymes are constantly defective, being 
rhymes to the eye instead of the ear ; and this to a greater degree, 
not only than in later, but than in preceding writers. The praise 
of his vereificatioD must be conlined to its uniform smoothness and 
harmony. In the translation of the Iliad, which has been considered 
as his masterpiece in style and execution, he continually changes the 
tenses in the same sentence for the purposes of the rhyme, which 
shews either a want of technical resources, or great inattention to 
punctilious exactness. But to have done with this. 

The epistle of Eloiae to Abelard is the only exception I can 
think of, to the general spirit of the foregoing remarks ; and I should 
be disingenuous not to acknowledge that it is an exception. The 
foundation is in the letters themselves of Abelard and Eloise, which 
are quite as impressive, but still in a different way. It is lice as a 
poem : it is finer as a piece of high-wrought eloquence. No woman 
could be supposed to write a better love-letter in verse. Besides the 
richnew of the historical materials, the high gusto of the original 
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lentiments which Pope had to work upon, there were pcrh; 
) situation which made him enter into t 



subject with even more thao a poet's feehng. The 
drops gushing frora the heart : the words are burning sighs breathed 
from the eou! of love. Perhaps the poera to which it bears the 
greatest similarity in our language, is Dryden's Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, taken from Boccaccio. Pope's Eloise will bear this com- 
parison ; and after such a test, with Boccaccio Tor the original 
author, and Dryden for the translator, it need shrink from no other. 
There is something esceedingly tender and beautiful in the sound of 
the concluding lines : 



The Essay on Man is not Pope's best work. It is a theory 
which Bolingbroke is supposed to have given him, and which he 
expanded into verse. But ' he spins the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the Maple of his argument.' All that he says, ' the very 
words, and to the self-same tune,' would prove just as well that 
whatever is, is ivrons, as that whatever is, is right. The Dunciad 
has splendid passages, hut in general it is dull, heavy, and mechanical. 
The sarcasm already quoted on Settle, the Lord Mayor's poet, (for 
at that time there was a city as well as a court poet) 

'Nowi 
But li 

is (he finest inversion of immortality conceivable. It is even better 
than his serious apostrophe to the great heirs of glory, the triumphant 
bards of antiquity ! 

The finest burst of severe moral invective in all Pope, is the 
prophetical conclusion of the epilogue to the Satires ; 

'Virtue may chuse the high or low ilegrec, 
'Tia juit alike to virtue, and to mc; 
DTrell in a monk, or light upon a king. 
She's still the same belov'd, contented thing. 
Vice is undone if she forgets her birth, 
And stoops from angels to the dregs of earth. 
But 'til the Fall degrades her to a whore i 
Let Greatness own her, and she 's mean no more. 
Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess. 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless ; 
In golden chains the willing world she draws, 
And hers the gospel is, and hers the laws ; 
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Mounts the tribunal, lifti her uarlct head. 

And icet pale Virtue rartcd in her stead. 

La '. at the ivherh; of her triumphal car. 

Old England's Genius rough w'th many a war, 

Dragg'd in ihe dust ! hil arms hang idlj round, 

Hts flag iorened trains aktng the ground 1 

Our jouth, all livery 'd o'er with foreign gold. 

Before her dance ; behind her, mnl the old '. 

See thronging milliooi to the Pagod run, 

And offer counirf, parent, wife, or n>n '. 

Hear her black trumpet through the bud prodnn. 

That set te bt camtfltJ ii tht ikaat. 

In soldier, chuichmao, pxitiot, man in pow'r> 

'Til ar'tice all, ambition ii no mart \ 

See all OUT noble* begging to be ilim ! 

See all our foob ttpiiing to be kni*E« ! 

The wit of cheau, cbe ttraage of a wIhr, 

Are what ten thouiaad cdtj md ido(c; 

All, iH look up with r e r e re n t i al awe. 

At crrrna that 'ic:^ or triumnh o'er Ac law j 

While truth, worth, wisdom, iily Aey deery : 

Nothing ii sacred now bat rillaiaf . 

Yet may thii vene (if uch a rene icBUin) 

Show there wai one who held it id ilnlain.' 

His Sadrei are not in geDcral fo good a* hu EpHtlea, Hit 
enmity is elfeminate aod petulant from a Koae of vcakaeM, m tm 
friendihip was tender from a foac of grathade. 1 do not fikc^ 
for inMance, hii character of Chanm, or hm ctora t yra of m 
His delicacy otteo borders opon n 
otherg fasiidioui. But hit compliment* are dime ; they are eonl ■■ 
value to a boiue or an esutc. Take ilie IblknH^. lo aadtcM- 
ing Lord Maos6eld, be ipeaks of the grate a* a foene, 

jtiiut eoumzj* pride, 
lan Tul^ 

To Bolingbroke be say* — 

■ Why nil they then 
Oh alI-acco«npUi'i 

Again, be bai be<{Deatbed tld* praue to Lord Cofobwy — 

'DemK low tlMi^Mi,low gaiac: 

Be nn>i» «d beh^p^ ri« pLi.- 

One would tbink (tfaoa^ cbetc ii no knowing) tkM a iImhwIwi at 
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tliie nobleman, if there be such a pcrGOO living, could hardly be guilty 
of 3 mean or paltry action. 

The finest piece of personal satire in Pope (perhaps in the world) 
is his character of Addison ; and this, it may be observed, is of a 
mixed kind, made up of his respect for the man, and a cutting sense 
of his failings. The other finest one is that of Buckingham, und the 
best part of that is the pleasurable. 

' Alas ! how changed from him. 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim : 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ! ^ 

Among his happiest and most inimitable effusions are the iipisilcs 
to ArbuUinoi, .ind to Jervas the painter ; amiable patterns of the 
delightful unconcerned life, blending ease with dignity, which poets 
and painters then led. Thus he says to Arbuihnot — 

' Why did I write ! What sin to me unknown 
Dipp'd me in ink, my parents' or my own ? 
Ai yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I liipcd in numbers, for the numbers came. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey 'd : 
The muse but serv'd to ease some friend, not wife j 
To help me through this long disease, my life. 
To second, Arbuthnot I thy art and care. 
And teach the being you preserved to bear. 

But why then publish f Granville the polite. 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write-, 
Well-natur'ii Garth inflam'd with early praise, 
And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endiir'd my lays; 
The courtly Talbot, Somets, Sheffield read ; 
E'en mitred Rochester would nod the head j 
And St. John's self (great Dryden's friend before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 
Happy my studies, when by these approv'd ! 
Happier their author, when by these iKlov'd ! 
From these the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.' 

1 cannot help giving also the conclusion of the Epistle to Jervas. 

' Oh, lasting as those colours may thty shine, 
" IS thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line j 
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Led by some njle, (hat guides, but not constrains; 

And nnith'd more through happiness than pains. 

The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire. 

One dip the iiencil, and one string ihc lyre. 

Yet should the Graces all thy ligures place, 

And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face ; 

Yet should the Muses bid my numbera roll 

Strong as their charms, and gentle as their sou! ; 

With Zeuxls' Helen thy Brldgemater vie. 

And these be sung till Granville's Myra die: 

Alat ! how little trom the grave we cWm 1 

Thou but prescrv'st a face, and I a name.' 
And shall vc cut ourselvei off from beauties like these with 
a theory ? Shall we shut up our books, and seal up our senses, to 
please the dull spite and inordinate vanity of those 'who have eyes, 
but they see not — ears, but they hear not — and understandingB, but 
they understand not,' — and go about asking our blind guides, 
whether Pope was a poet or not ? It will never do. Such persons, 
when you point out lo ihem a fine passage in Pope, turn it off 
to gomrthing of the same son in some other writer. Thus they say 
that the line, ' I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came,' is pretty, 
but taken from that of 0»id^& yuum conabar scribere, veriiu 
crat. They are safe in this mode of criticism : there is no danger 
of any one's tracing their writings to the classics. 

Pope's letters and prose writings neither take away from, nor add 
to his poetical reputation. There is, occasionally, a littleness of 
manner, and an unnecessary degree of caution. He appears anxious 
to say a good thing in every word, as well as every sentence. They, 
however, give a very favourable idea of his moral character in all 
respects j and his letters to Atterbury, in his disgrace and exile, do 
equal honour to both. If I had to choose, there are one or two 
persons, and but one or two, that I should like to have been better 
than Pope ! 

Dryden was a better prosc-wriier, and a bolder and more varied 
TCTiifier than Pope. He was a more vigorous thinker, a more 
correct and logical declatmer, and had more of what may be called 
strength of miod than Pope ; but he had not the same refinement and 
delicacy of feeling. Dryden's eloquence and spirit were possessed in 
a higher degree by others, and in nearly the same degree by Pope 
himself; but that by which Pope was distinguished, was an essence 
which he alone possessed, and of incomparable value on that sole 
account, Dryden's Epistles arc excellent, but inferior to Pope's, 
though they apfiear (particularly the admirable one to Congreve) to 
have been the mode) on which the latter formed hi«. His Satires 
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an haUT Ikas PofeV Hi* Abnlom and Achttophcl ■* lapaiar, 
inA ia force of inrectm and dttcrimiiuiioi) o( character, to any Unng 
at Pofc** IB the tuoe wiy. The duiacier of Achiiopbel b ray 
bm I aad brcacfaM, if mx » tiDCcn brc ibr rinoe, a Etroog spirit of 



Micntioe « 
iCcPteel 



f^i 



FkckDoe » the wij^o of the idea of the Dunciad ; bat ii is 
hm cfaboTMcljr coiMUncted, 1cm fecUe, and !«• heavy. The difTn- 
cser between Pope** otirical portraitt and Dryden's, appeari to i>e 
iM* in a good incaMK, that Dryden leenu to grapple with his 
■n tJf c a ii t* , and to dcacribe real pcriaat; Pope seems to refine upon 
tknn in hi* own mind, and u> make ihem out just what he pleases, 
till tbe^r ttt not teal charscten, but the mere driveling effusions of 
hit (phitn and malice. Pope deicribes the thing, and then goes on 
dncnbil^ hii own deicriptioo till he losei himself in verbal repetitions. 
I>ryden iccur* to the object often, takes fresh sittings of nature, and 
gifea w new ttrokes of character as well as of his pencil. The Hind 
and Puther i* an allegory as well as a satire ; and so far it tells less 
home I the biuery is not so point-blank. But otherwise it has more 
lilW, vehemence, and strength of description than any other of 
Jrydcn'i works, not excepting the Absalom and Achiiopbel. It 
ilso contatna the finest examples of varied and sounding versification. 
I will quote the following as an instance of what I mean. He is 
complaining of the treatment which the Papists, under James n. 
iecn*cd from the church of England. 

' Be>i<let these jolly bird^, whose corpw impure 
Rf paiJ their commoni with their salt manure, 
Another farm he had behind his house. 
Not ovf rilocked, but barely for his use ; 
Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed. 
And from his pious hand ' received their bread." 
Our pampered pigeons, with malignant eyes. 
Beheld these Inmates, and their nurseries { 
Though hard their fare, at evening, and at mom, 
(A cruise of water, and an ear of com,) 
Yet still they grudged that modieum, and thought 
A sheaf in every sinElc grain was brought. 
Fain would they filch that little food away. 
While unrestrained those happy gluttons prey ; 
And much they grieved to see so nigh their hall, 
The bird that warned St. Peter of his fail ; 
That he should raise hi* mitred crest on high. 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites ; and vex the ethereal powers 
With midnight maltins at uncivil hours j 
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Nay more, his quiet nei|;hbours should molest, 

JuM in the siveetnei>s of their morning rest. 

BcasI of a bird ! supinely when he might 

Lie snug and iileep, to me before the light 1 

What if his dull forefathers us'd that ciy. 

Could he not let a bad example die ! 

The world was fallen into an easier way : 

This age knew lieCter than to fast and pray. 

Good sense in sacred worship would appear. 

So to begin as they might end the year. 

Such feats in former times had wrought the falls 

Of crowing chanticlecn in cioister'd walls. 

Enpell'd for this, and for their lands they fled ; 

And sister Partlet with her hooded head 

Was hooted hence, because she would not pray a-bed.* 

There is a magnaDimity of abuse in some of these epithets, a fearleM 
choice of topics of invective, which may be consider«l as the heroical 

The jfnnus MiraHfu is a tedious performance ; it ii a tisBue 
far-fetched, hcnvy, lumbering conceits, and in the worst style of what 
has been denominated metaphysical |>oetry. His Odea in general arc 
of the same stamp ; they are the hard-strained offspring of a meagre, 
meretricious fancy. The famous Ode on St. Cecilia deserves its 
reputation ; for, as piece of poetical mechanism to be set to mus 
recited in alternate strophe and antistrophe, with classical allu 
and flowing verse, nothing can be better. It is etjually fit to be said 
or sung J it is not equally good to read. It is lyrical, without being 
epic or dramatic. For instance, the description of Bacchus, 

'The jolly god in triumph comes, 
Soimd the trumpets, beat the druin&; 
Flush 'd with a puqile grace. 
He shews his honest face ' — 

does not answer, as it ought, to our idea of the God, returning from 
the conquest of India, with satyrs and wild beasie, that he had lamed, 
following in his train ; crowned with vine leaves, and riding in a 
chariot drawn by leopards — such as we have seen him painted by 
Titian or Rubens! Lyrical poetry, of all others, bears the nearest 
resemblance to painting ; it deals in hieroglyphics and passing figures, 
which depend lot effect, not on the working out, but on the selection. 
It is the dance and pantomime of poetry. In variety and rapidity of 
movement, the Alexander's Feast has all that can be required in this 
respect ; it only wants loftiness and truth of character. 

Dryden's plays are better than Pope could have written ; for 
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though he does not go out of himself by the force of imagination, 
he goes out of himseir by the force of common-places and rhetorical 
dialogue. On the othei band, they are not so good as Shakspeare's ; 
but he has left the best character of Shakspeare that has ever been 

His alterations from Chaucer and Boccaccio shew a greater 
knowledge of the taste of his readers and power of pleasing them, 
than acquaintance with the genius of his authors. He ekes out the 
lameness of the verse in the former, and breaks the force of the 
passion in both. The Tancred and Sigismunda is the only general 
exception, in which, I think, he has fully retained, if not improved 
upon, the impassioned declamation of the original. The Honoria 
has none of the bewildered, dreary, preternatural effect of Boccaccio's 
story. Nor has the Flower and the Leaf any thing of the enchanting 
simplicity and concentrated feeling of Chaucer's romantic fiction. 
Dryden, however, sometimes seemed to indulge himself as well as 
his readers, as in keeping entire that noble line in Palanion's address 

•Thou gladder of the mount of Cithaeron \' 
Hii Tales have been, ujx>n the whole, the most popular of his 
works ; and I should think that a translation of some of the other 
serious tales in Boccaccio and Chaucer, as that of Isabella, the 
Falcon, of Constance, the Prioress's Tale, and others, if executed 
with taste and spirit, could not fail to succeed in the present day. 

It should appear, in tracing the history of our literature, that 
poetry had, at the period of which we are speaking, in genera! 
declined, by successive gradations, from the poetry of imagination, in 
the time of Elizabeth, to the poetry of fancy (to adopt a modern 
distinction) in the time of Charles i. ; and again from the poetry ot 
fancy to that of wit, as in the reign of Charles ic. and Queen Anne. 
It degenerated into the poetry of mere common places, both in style 

> ■ To btgia then with Shakapcitc : he waa the man who of all modFrn, and 
perhapt ancient poeti, had the lirgeat and moaii comprehcniive loal. All the 
imagca of nature were ilitl prcaent to him, anil he drrw them not laboriouily, bat 
tucluly I when he ductlbei nay ihiag, you more than (ee it, you feel il too. 
Thote who accuie him to have wanted icaraiDg, give him the greater commtndi. 
tion I he waa Daturally learned i he needed not the apectaclea of bookl to read 
nitnrc ; he looked inwardi and found her (here. I cannot >ay, he i< every where 
■like ; were he lo, I ahould da him injury to compare him with the greatett of 
mankind. He ii mtay timei flat, tad imipid ; hii comic wit degenerating iaio 
clendtct, hit urioDi swelting Into bombait. But he ia always great, when lome 
great occaaion ia preiented to him. No man can aay, he ever bad a fil lubjecC for 
hii wit, and did not then raiie himaelf aa high above the reit of poeti, 
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as in the latter part ol* the 
s of the French Revoiutton, 
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and thought, in the succeeding reigns: 
last century, it was transformed, by mean 
into the poetry of paradox. 

Of Donne 1 know Dothiog but some beautiful verses to his wife, 
dissuading her from accompanying him on his travels abroad, and 
some quaint riddles in verse, which the Sphinx could Dot unravel. 

Waller etill lives in the name of Saclurissa ; and his lines on the 
death of Olirer Cromwell shew that he was a man not without genius 
and strength of thought. 

Marvel is a writer of nearly the same period, and worthy of a 
better age. Some of his verses are harsh, as the words of Mercury ; 
others musical, as is Apollo's lute. Of the latter kind are his boat- 
song, his description of a fawD, and hie lines to Lady Vere. Hie 
lines prefixed to Pandisc Lost are by no means the most favourable 
specimen of his powers. 

Butler's Hudibras is a poem of more wit than any other in the 
language. The rhymes have as much genius in them as the thoughts; 
but there is no story in it, and but litde humour. Humour ia the 
making others act or talk absurdly and unconsciously : wit is the 
pointing out and ridiculing that absurdity consciously, and with more 
or less ill-nature. The fault of Butler's »oem is not that it has too 
moch wit, but that it has not an equal quantity of other things. 
One would suppose that the starched manners and saoctidcd grimace 
of the times in which he lived, would of themselves have been 
EuRiciently rich in ludicrous incidents and characters ; but they seem 
rather to have irritated his spleen, than to have drawn forth his 
powers of picturesque imitation. Certainly if we compare Hudibras 
with Don Quixote in this respect, it seems rather a meagre and 
unsatisfactory performance. 

Rochester's poetry is the poetry of wit combined with the love of 

fileasure, of thought with licentiousness. His extravagant heedless 
evity has a sort of passionate enthusiasm in it ; his contempt for 
every thing that others resjiecc, almost amounts to sublimity. His 
poem upon Nothing is itself no trifling work. His epigrams were 
the bitterest, the least laboured, and the truest, that ever were written. 
Sir John Suckling was of the same mercurial stamp, but with a 
greater fund of animal spirits ; as witty, but leas malicious. His 
Ballad on a Wedding is prfect in its kind, and has a spirit of high 
enjoyment in it, of sportive fancy, a liveliness of description, and a 
truth of nature, that uevei were surpassed. It is superior to either 
Gay or Prior ; for with all their ndl-oiie and terseness, it has a 
Shakspearian grace and luxuriance about it, which they could not 
have reached. 
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Denham and Cowley beloog to the &ame period, but were quite 
distinct from each other ; the one was grave and prosing, the other 
melancholy and fantastical. There are a number of good Unes and 
good thoughts in the Cooper's Hill. And in Cowley there is an 
inexhaustible fund of sense and ingenuity, buried in inextricable 
conceits, and entangled in the cobwebs of the achooU. He was a 
great man, not a great poet. But I shall say no more on this 
subject. I never wish to meddle with names that are sacred, unless 
when they stand in the way of things that are more sacred. 

Withers is a name now almost forgotten, and his works seldom 
read ; but his poetry is not unfrequently distinguished by a tender 
and pastoral turn of thought ; and there is one passage of exquisite 
feeling, describing the consolations of poetry in the following terms : 
'She doth tell mc where to borrow 

Comfort in the midst of sorron ; 

Makes the desolatcst place ' 

To her presence be a grace ; 

And the blackest discontents 

Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bliss 

Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from every thing I saw, 

I could some invention draw ; 

And raise pleasure Id her height. 

Through the meanest objecfs siglit. 

By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough's rusteling. 

By a daisy whose leaves spread 

Shut when Titan goes to bed ; 
I shady bush o: 



She< 
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Make this churlish place allow 

Some things that may sweeten gladness 

In the very gall of sadness. 

The dull loncness, the black shade. 

That these hanging vaults have made, 

The strange music of the waves. 

Beating on these hollow caves, 

This black den which rocks eraboss, 

Overgrown with eldest moss. 

The rude portals that give light 

More to terror than delight, 

> Written ia the Fleet Priion, 
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This my chamber of neglect, 

Waird about with disrc 

From all ihwe and this 

A fit object for despair. 

She hath taught mc by her might 

To draw comfort and dejighc. 

Thetrfote, thou beii earlh^ bliss, 

I will cherish thee for this. 

Pocsie ; thou sweet "st eonlEnl 

That ere Heav'n to mortals lent : 

Though they ai a trifle leave thee, 

Whose (lull thoughts canna 

Though thou be to them a 

That lo nought but earth a 

Let my lil'e no longer be 

Than I am in tove with thee. 

Though our wise ones call thee madneu, 

Let mc never taste of sadness. 

If I love not thy maddest fits, 

Above all their greatest wit). 

And though some too seeming holy. 

Do account thy raptures folly. 

Thou dost teach inc to contemn 

What makes knaves and fools of ihem." 



LECTURE V 



ON THOMSON AND COWPER 

Thomson, the kind-hearted Thomson, was the most indolent of 
mortals ;ind of poetg. But he was also one of the best both of 
mortals and of poets. Dr. Johnson makes it bis praise that he wrote 
■no line which dying he would wish to blot.' Perhaps a better 
proof ofhis honest simplicity, and inolfeiistve goodness of disposition, 
would be that he wrote no line which any other person living \ 
wish that he should blot. Indeed, he himself wished, on his death- 
bed, formally to expunge his dedication of one of the Sea 
finished courtier, .lod candid biographer of his own life. Bub 
Doddicgton. As critics, however, not as moralists, we might say 
on the other hand — 'Would he had blotted a thousand! ' — The 
same suavity of temper and sanguine warmth of feeling which threw 
such a natural grace and genial spirit of enthusiasm over his poetry, 
was also the cause of its inherent vices and defects. He is affected 
through carelessness: pompous from unsuspecting simplicity of 
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character. He is frequently pedantic and ostentatiouB in his style, 
because he had no conscioosneaa of these vices in himself. He 
mounts upon stilts, not out of vanity, but indolence. He seldom 
writes a good line, but he makes up for it by a bad one. He takes 
advantage of all the most trite and mechanical common-places of 
imagery and diction as a kindly relief to his Muse, and sa if he 
thought them quite as good, and likely to be quite as acceptable to 
the reader, as his own poetry. He did not think the diJTerence 
) the trouble of accomplishing. He had too 
srt : or did not even seem to know that there 
it. His art is as naked and undisguised as his 
nature ; the ooe is as pure and genuine as the other is gross, gaudy, 
i and meretricious. — All that is admirable in the Seasons, is the 
emanation of a fine natural genius, and sincere love of his subject, 
unforced, unstudied, that comes uncalled for, and departs unbidden. 
But he takes no pains, uses no self-correction ; or If he seems to 
labour, it is worse than labour lost. Hia genius 'cannot be con- 
strained by mastery.' The feeling of nature, of the changes of the 
seasons, was in his mind ; and he could not help conveying this 
feeling to the reader, by the mere force of spontaneous expression ; 
but if the expression did not come of itself, he left the whole business 
to chance ; or, willing to evade instead of encountering the difficulties 
of his subject, fills up the intervals of true inspiration with the most 
vapid and worthless materials, pieces out a beautiful half line with a 
bombastic allusion, or overloads an exquisitely natural sentiment or 
image with a cloud of painted, pompous, cumbrous phrases, like the 



1 lovely, 



shower of roses, in which he represents the Spring, his <: 
fresh, and innocent Spring, as descending to the earth. 

■Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal Mitdneu! come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakc! around, viil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.* 

Who, from such a flimsy, round-about, unmeaning ( 
this, would expect the delightfijl, unexaggerated, home-fell descriptions 
of natural scenery, which are scattered in such unconscious profusion 
through this and the following cantos ? For instance, the very next 
passage is crowded with a set of striking images. 

' And see where surly Winter passes oiF 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts : 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill. 
The shatter'd forest, and the ravag'd vale j 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch 
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-DisMlving snows in livid toirentB losl. 
The mountains lift ihdr green heads to the sky. 
As yEt the trembling year is unconfirmed. 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze. 
Chills the pale motn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time with bill ingulpht 
To shake the sounding marsh, or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 
And sing their wlkl notes to the list'ning waste.' 



Thomson is the beat of our descriptive poets : for he gives most 
of the poetry of natural descriptioo. Others have been <]uile c<]ual 
to him, or have surpassed him, as Cowper for instance, in the 
picturesque part of his art, in marking the peculiar features and 
curious details of objects; — no one has yet come up to him in giving 
the sum total of their effects, their varying intluenccs on the mind. 
He does not go into the minutit of a landscape, but describes the 
vivid impression which the whole makes upon his own imagination ; 
and thus transters the same unbroken, unimpaired impression to the 
imaginatioD of his readers. The colours with which he paints seem 
yet wet and breathing, like those of the living statue in the Winter's 
Tale. Nature in his descriptions is seen growing around us, fresh 
and lusty as in itself. We feel the effect of the atmosphere, its 
humidity or clearness, its heat or cold, the glow of summer, the 
gloom of winter, the tender promise of the spring, the full over- 
shadowing foliage, the declining pomp and deepening tints of autumn. 
He transports us to the scorching heal of vertical suns, or plunges us 
into the chilling horrors and desolation of the frozen zone. We 
hear the snow drifting against the broken casement without, and see 
ihe lire blazing on the hearth within. The first gcalCercd drops of 
a vernal shower patter on the leaves above our heads, or the coming 
storm resounds through the leafless groves. In a word, he describes 
not to the eye atone, but to the other senses, and to the whole roan. 
He puts his heart into his subject, writes as he feels, and humanises 
whatever he touches. He makes all his descriptions teem with life 
and vivifying soul. His faults were those of his style — ^of the author 
and the man ; but the original genius of the poet, the pith and marrow 
of his imagination, the fine natural mould in which his feelings were 
bedded, were too much for him to counteract by neglect, or affectation, 
or false ornaments. It is for this reason that he is, perhaps, the most 
popular of all our poets, treating of a subject that all can understand, 
and in a way that is interesting to all alike, to the ignorant or the 
rcHned, because he gives back the impression which the things 
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themselves make upon us in nature. ' That,' said a man of genius, 
seeing a little shabby soiled copy of Thomson's Seasons lying on the 
window-seat of an obscure country alehoune — ' That is (rue fame ! ' 

It has been supposed by some, that the Castle of Indolence is 
Thomson's best poem ; but that is not the case. He has in it, 
indeed, poured out the whole soul of indolence, diifuse, relaxed, 
supine, diEsolved into a voluptuous dream; and surrounded himself 
with a set of objects and companions, in entire unison with the 
listlessness of his own temper. Nothing can well go beyond the 
descriptions of these inmates of the place, and their luxurious 
pampered way of life — of him who came among them like 'a 
burnished fly in month of June,' but soon left them on his heedless 
way ; and him, 

' For whom the meny bells had rung, I wten. 
If in this nouk of quiet, bells had ever been.* 

The in-door quiet and cushioned ease, where ' all was one full- 
swelliDg bed ' ; the out-of-door stillness, broken only by ' the stock- 
dove's plaint amid the forest deep,' 

' That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ' — 

are in the most perfect and dehghcful keeping. But stiti there are do 
passages in this exquisite little production of Bportivc case and fancy, 
equal to the best of those in the Seasons. Warton, in hia Essay on 
Pope, was the first to point out and do justice to some of these ; for 
instance, to the description of the effects of the contagion among our 
ships at Carthagena — 'of the frequent corse heard nightly plunged 
amid the sullen waves,' and to the description of the pilgrims lost in 
the deserts of Arabia. This last passage, profound and striking as 
it is, is not free from those faults of style which I hare already 
noticed. 

' Breath 'd hot 

From all the boundless furnace of the sky. 
And the wide-gliit'ring waste of burning sand, 
A hulFocating wind the pilgrim smites 
With instant death. Patient of thirst and coil. 
Son of the desert, ev'n the camel feels 
Shot through his wither'd heart the fieiy blast. 
Or from the black-red ether, bunting broad, 
Saltiei the sudden whirlwind. Straight the sands, 
Commov'd around, in gatb'ring eddies play ; 
Nearer and nearer Mill they dark'ning come. 
Till with the gen'ral all-involving storm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arise, 

)n-day fount dejected thrown. 
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Or sunk at night in lad diustroui sleep, 
Beneath descending hills the caravan 
Is buried deep. In Cairo's crowded strcci 
Th' impatient merchant, wond'ting, wait! 
And Mecca saddens at the long delay.' 



There arc other passages of equal beauty with these [ soch as that 
of the hunted stag, followed by ' the inhuman rout,' 

' That from the shady depth 

Expel him, circling through his fv'ry shift. 
He sweeps the forest oft, and sobbing sees 
The glades mild op'ning to the golden day. 
Where in kind contest with his butting fnend^ 
He wont to stniggle, or his loves enjoy." 

The whole of the description of the frozen zone, in tiie Winter, ia 
perhaps e»en finer and more thoroughly felt, as being done from early 
aisociations, that that of the torrid zone in his Summer. Any thing 
more beautiful than the following account of the Siberian exiles it, I 
think, hardly to be found in the whole range of poetry. 

' There through (he prison of unbounded wilds, 

Barr'd by ihe hand of nature from escape, 

Wide roams the Russian exile. Nought around 

Strikes his sad eye but deserts Ion in snow. 

And heavy-loaded groves, and solid floods. 

That stretch athwart the solitary vast 

Their icy horrors to the frozen miin ; 

And cheerless towns far distant, never blesi'd. 

Save when its ajinua! course the caravan 

Bends to the golden coast of rich Cathay, 

With news of human kind.' 

The feeling of loneliness, of distance, of lingering, slow- revolving 
years of pining expectation, of desolation within and without the 
heart, was never more finely expressed than it is here. 

The account which follows of (he employmeats of the Polar night 
— of the journeys of the natives by moonlight, drawn by rein-deer, 
and of the return of spring in Lapland — 

■Where pure Niemi's lairy mountains rise. 
And fringd with rows Tenglio rolls hi* stream,' 

is equally picturesque and striking in a different way. The traveller 
lost in the snow, is a well-known and admirable dramatic episode. I 
prefcr, however, giving one example of our author's skill in painting 
common domestic scenery, as Jt will bear a more immediate com- 
pnrison with the style of some later writers on such subjects. It is of 
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little coDGequeDCc what passage wc take. The followiag descripCioi 
of the first setting in of winter is, perhaps, as pleasing as any. 

' Through ihc hush'd air the whitening shower descends. 
At fiist thin wav'ring, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide, and fast, dimming The day 
With a continual flow. The cherish "d fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest while : 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and etc the languid Sun, 
Faint, fttim the West emits his ev'ning ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid, and chill. 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
TTie works of man. Drooping, the lab'rer-ox 
Stands covered o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toll. The fowls of heav'n, 
Tam'd by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing atorr, and claim the little boon 
Which Prondence assigns them. One alone. 
The red-breast, sacred to the household Gods, 
Wisely regard^l of the embroiling sky. 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-a^ra]d, he lirst 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, aliglits 
On the warm hearth j then hopping o'er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance. 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is: 
Til! more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brovm inhabitants. The hwe. 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares and dogs. 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 
Uig'd on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak hear'n, and neit, the glist'ning earth. 
With looks of dumb despair; then, sad disj 



Dig for the wicher'd herb through fa 
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It is thus that Thomson always gives a meral itaie to nature. 

Thomson's blank verse is not harsh, or utterly untuneable j but it 
is heavy and monotonous ; it seems always labouring up hill. The 
selections which have been made from his works in Enlield's 
Speaker, and other books of extracts, do not convey the most favour- 
able idea of his genius or taste ; such as Palemon and Lavinia, Damon 
and Musidora, Celadon and Amelia. Those parts of any author 
which are most liable to be stitched in worsted, and framed and 
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glazwi, are not by any means always ih« best. The moral deacriptions 
and refleclions in the Seasons are in an admirable spirit, and written 
with great force and fervour. 

His poem on Liberty ts not equally good : his MuBe was too easy 
and good-natured for the subject, which lequired as much indignation 
against unjust and arbitrary power, as complacency in the constitutional 
monarchy, under which, Just after the expulsion of the Stuarts and 
the establishment of the House of Hanover, in contempt of the claims 
of hereditary pretenders to the throne, Thomson lived. Thomson 
was but an indifferent hater ; and the most indispensable part of the 
love of liberty has unfortunately hitherto been the hatred of tyranny. 
Spleen is the soul of patriotism, and of public good : but you would 
not expect a man who has been seen eating peaches off <i tree with 
both hands in his waistcoat pockets, to be 'overrun with ihe spleen,' 
or to heat himself needlessly about an abstract proposition. 

His plays are liable to the same objection. They are never acted, 
and seldom read. The author could not, or would not, put himself 
out of his way, to enter into the situations and passions of others, 
particularly of a tragic kind. Thesubject of Tancredand Sigismunda, 
which is taken from a serious episode in Gil Bias, is an admirable 
one, but poorly handled : the ground may be considered as still 
unoccupied. 

Cowper, whom I shnll speak of in this connection, lived at a 
considerable distance of time after Thorrtbwn ; and had some advantages 
over him, particularly in simplicity of style, in a certain precision and 
minuteness of graphical description, and in a more careful and leisurely 
choice of such topics only as his genius and peculiar habits of mind 
prompted hira to treat of. The Task has fewer blemishes than the 
Seasons; but it has not the same capital excellence, the 'unbought 
grace ' of poetry, the power of moving and infiising the warmth of the 
author's mind into that of the reader. If Cowper had a more 
polished taste, Thomson had, beyond comparison, a more fertile 
genius, more impulsive force, a more entire forgetiiiloess of himself 
in his subject. If in Thomson you are Boraetimea offended with the 
slorecliness of the author by profession, determined to get through 
his task at all eventa : in Cowper you are no less dissatisfied with the 
finicalnesa of the private gentleman, who does not care whether he 
completes bia work or not ; and in whatever he does, is evidently 
more solicitous to please himself than the public. There is an 
effeminacy about him, which shrinks from and repels common and 
hearty sympathy. With all his boasted simplicity and love of the 
country, he seldom launches out into general descriptions of nature : 
he looks at her over his clipped hedges, and from his well-swept 
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garden-walks ! or if he makes a bolder experiment now and then, 
it is with an air of precaution, as if he were afraid of being caught in 
a Ghower of rain, or of not being able, in case of any untoward 
accident, to make good his retreat honic. He shakes hands with 
nature with a pair of fashionable glovea on, and leads ' bis Vashti ' 
forth to public view with a look of consciousness and attention to 
etiquette, ai a fine gentleman hands a lady out to dance a minuet. 
He is delicate to fastidiousness, and glad to get back, after a romantic 
adventure with craiy Kate, a party of gypsies or a little child on 
a common, to the drawing room and the ladies again, to the sofa and 
the tea-kettle — No, I beg his pardon, not to the sbging, well-scoured 
tca-kcttle, but Co the polished and loud-hiseing urs. His walks and 
arbours are kept clear of worms and snails, with as much an appear- 
ance oi pelit-mailrcibip as of humanity. He has some of the sickly 
sensibility and pampered refinements of Pope ; but then Pope prided 
himself in them : whereas, Cowper affects to be ail simplicity and 
plainness. He had neither Thomson's love of the unadorned bMuiies 
of nature, nor Pope's exquisite sense of the elegances of art. He 
was, in fact, a nervous man, afraid of trusting himself to the seductions 
of the one, and ashamed of putting forward his pretensions to an 
intimacy with the other: but to be a coward, is not the way to 
succeed either in poetry, in war, or in love ! Still he is a genuine 
poet, and deserves all his reputation. His worst vices are amiable 
weaknesses, elegant trifling. Though there is a frequent dryness, 
timidity, and jejuneness in his manner, lie has left a number of 
pictures of domestic comfort and social refinement, as well as of 
natural imagery and feeling, which can hardly be forgotten but with 
the language itself. Such, among others, are his memorable descrip- 
tion of the post coming in, that of the preparations for tea in a winter s 
evening in the country, of the unexpected fall of snow, of the frosty 
morning (with. the line satirical transition to the Empress of Russia's 
palace of ice), and most of all, the winter's walk at noon. Kvery 
one of these may be considered as distinct studies, or highly finished 
cabinet -pieces, arranged without order or coherence. I shall be 
excused for giving the last of them, as what has always appeared 
to me one of the most feeling, elegant, and perfect specimens of this 
writer'* manner. 

' The night was Tvinter in hts roughest mood j 
The morning sharp uid clear. But non at noon 
Upon the southern side of the slant hills. 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage. 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue. 
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Without a clmid, and white without a speck 
The da2zllng tipl«iidaur oFthe nccne below. 
Again the harmony comes o'er the vale ; 
And through the tree> 1 view th" embattled tow'r, 
Whence alTthe music. 1 again perceive 
The soothing influence of the waited strains. 
And settle in loft munngs as I rread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and rimi. 
Whose outspread branches overarch the giadc. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length, 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sulfie'd. 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half suppress'd. 
Pleas'd with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to ipray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drop of ice, 
That tinkle In the wither'd leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 
Charms more than ulence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head. 
And Learning wiser erow without his books. 
Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom in minds attentive lo their own. 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells. 
By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an imthinkin^ multitude enthrall'd. 
Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment hood-wink 'd. Some the style 
■Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error leads them, by a tune entranc'd, 
While sloth seducet more, too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought. 
And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 
But trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer. 
And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs. 
And lanes, in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss (hat clothes the hawthorn ro 
Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth, 
Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 
Ihi slow solicitation, seiie at once 
The roving thou^i, and fix it on themselves.' 
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Ito MUitr ■« nlno excellent. It is pointed and farcibit 
fvibthict manncm of the gentleman, and the honest indignation 
iiMi«i>ui mxn. Hii religious poetry, except where it takes a tincture 
Vil' i\««tfl»tr»ial heat, wants elevation and fire. His Muse had not 
« wtaitiri win)t. 1 might refer, in illustration of this opinion, to 
I fkff Ubouml unticipation of the Millennium at the end of the sixth 
—^ ' He could describe a piece of shell-work as well as any 

_, 1 lioet : but he could not describe the New Jerusalem so well 

I Id John Bunynn ; — nor are hie verses on Alexander Selkirk so good 
M R»>Wn»on Crutoc. The one is not so much like a vision, nor is 
itw flhcr M) much like the reality. 

Th» fir*! volume of Cowper'a poems has, however, been less read 
ttMin ii dpierved. The comparison in these poems of the proud and 
huitiMv tvliever to the peacock and the pheasant, and the parallel 
t<r4v>TCii Voltaire and the poor cottager, are exquisite pieces of 
*KH(Ucni,-<r nnd poetry, particularly the last. 

' Von cottager, veho vyeaves at her own door. 
Pillow anil bobbins all her little More ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 
Shuffling her thread!) about the live-long day, 

tist cams a scanty pittance, and at night, 
ici down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 
Has little understanding, and no wit. 
Receives no praise j but, though her lot be such, 

S Toilsome and indigent) she renders much; 
uat knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never hnewj 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant t Oli unhappy bard ! 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 
He prais'd, perhaps, for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile trom home : 
He lost in erron his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the simplicity of hers.' 

His character of Whitfield, in the poem on Hope, !s oi 
most spirited and striking things. It is written eon amort. 
' But if, unblameable in word and thought, 
A man arise, a man whom God has taught. 
With all Elijah's dignity of tone. 
And all the lore of the beloved John, 
To storm the citadels they build in air, 
To smite the untemper'd wall ('tis death to spare,) 
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To sweep away all refuges of lies. 

And place, instead of quirks, themselves devise. 

Lama Sabachthani before their eyes i 

To show that without Christ all gain is loss. 

All hope despair thai stands not on his cross j 

Except a few his God may have impressed, 

A tenfold phrensy seizes all the rest.' 

These lines were quoted, soon after their appearance, by the Monthly 
Reviewers, to shew that Cowper was no poet, though they aficrwards 
took credit to ihemselvcs for having been the first to introduce his 
TCfses to the notice of the public. It is not a little remarkable that 
these same critics regularly damned, at its first coming out, every 
work which has since acquired a standard reputation with the public. 
— Cowper's verses on his mother's picture, and his lines to Mary, 
are some of the most pathedc that ever were written. His stanzas on 
the loss of the Royal George have a masculine strength and feeling 
beyond what was usual with him. The story of John Gilpin has 
perhaps given as much pleasure to as many people as any thing of the 
same length that ever was written. 

His life was an unhappy one. It was embittered by a morbid 
affection, and by his religious sentimeots. Nor are we to wonder at 
this, or bring it as a charge against religion ; for it is the nature of 
the poetical temperament to carry every thing to excess, whether it 
be lore, religion, pleasure, or pain, as wc may see in the case of 
Cowper and of Bums, and to find torment or rapture in that in which 
others merely find a resource from ennui, or a relaxation from common 
occupation. 

There are two poets still living who belong to the same class of 
excellence, and of whom I shall here say a few words ; I mean 
Crabbe, and Robert Bloomfield, the author of the Farmer's Boy. 
As a painter of simple natural acencry, and of the still life of the 
country, few writers have more undeniable and unassuming pre- 
tensions than the ingenious and self-taught poet, last -mentioned, 
Among the sketches of this sort I would mention, as etjually distin- 
guished for delicacy, faithfulness, and naivelt, his description of 
lambs racing, of the pigs going out an acorring, of the boy sent to 
feed his sheep before the break of day in winter ; and I might add 
the innocently told story of the poor bird-boy, who in vain through 
the live-long day expects his promised companions at his hut, to 
share his feast of roasted sloes with him, as an example of that 
humble pathos, in which this author excels. The fault indeed of 
his genius is that it is too humble : his Muse has something not 
only rustic, but menial in her aspect. He seems afraid of elevating 
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nature, lest she should be ashamed of him. Bloom lie Id very 
beautifully describes the tambs in GpriDgtJme aa racing round the 
hillocks of greeu turf: Thomeon, in describing the same image, 
makea the mound of earth the remains of an old Roman encampment. 
Bloomlield never gets beyond his own experience ; and that is some- 
what confined. He gives the simple appearance of nature, but he 
gives it naked, shivering, and unclothed with the drapery of a moral 
imagination. His poetry has much the effect of the first approach 
of spring, ' while yet the year is unconfirmed,* where a few tender 
buds venture forth here and there, but are chilled by the early frosts 
and nipping breath of poverty. — It should seem from this and other 
instances that have occurred within the last century, that we cannot 
expect from original geDlus alone, without education, in modern and 
more artillcial periods, the same bold and independent results as in 
former periods. And one reason appears to be, that tliough such 
persons, from whom we might at first expect a restoration of the good 
old times of poetry, are not encumbered and enfeebled by the 
trammcU of custom, and the dull weight of other men's ideas ; yet 
they are oppressed by the consciousness of a want of the common 
advantages which others have ; are looking at the tinsel finery of the 
age, while they neglect the rich unexplored mine in their own breasts ; 
and instead of setting an example for the world to follow, spend their 
lives in aping, or in the despair of aping, the hackneyed accomplish- 
ments of their inferiors. Another cause may be, that original genius 
alone is not sufficient to produce the highest excellence, without a 
corresponding state of manners, passions, and religious belief: that no 
single mind can move in direct opposition to the vast machine of the 
world around it ; that the poet can do no more ttian stamp the mind 
of bis age upon his works ; and that all that the ambidon of the highest 
genius can hope to arrive at, after the lapse of one or two generations, 
is the perfection of that more refined and effeminate style of studied 
elegance and adventitious ornament, which is the result, not of nature, 
but of arL In fact, no other style of poetry has succeeded, or seems 
hkely to succeed, in the present day. The public taste hangs like a 
millstone round the neck of ail original genius that docs not conform 
to established and exclusive models. The writer is not only without 
popular sympathy, but without a rich and varied mass of materials 
for his mind to work upon and assimilate unconsciously to itself; his 
attempts at originality are looked upon as affectation, and in the end, 
degenerate into it from the natural spirit of contradiction, and the 
constant uneasy sense of disappointment and undeserved ridicule. 
But to return. 

Crabbe is, if not the most natural, the most literal of our descriptive 
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poets. He exhibits the smallest circumstancee of the smallest things. 
He gives the very costume of meanness ; the nonessentials of every 
trifling incident. He ia his own landscape-painter, and engraver too. 
His pastoral scenes seem pricked on paper in little dotted lines. He 
describes the interior of a cottage like a person sent there to distrain 
for rent. He has an eye to the number of arms in an old worm- 
eaten chair, and takes care to inform himself aod the reader whether a 
joint-Etool stands upon three legs or upon four. If a settle by the 
lire-side stands awry, it gives him as much disturbance as a tottering 
world i and he records the rent in a ragged counterpane as an event 
in history. He is equally curious in his back-grounds and in his 
figures. You know the christian and surnames of every one of his 
heroes, — the dates of their achievements, whether on a Sunday or a 
Monday,~their place of birth and burial, the colour of their clothes, 
and of their hair, and whether they squinted or not. He takes an 
inventory of the human heart exactly in the same manner as of the 
furniture of a sick room : his sentiments have very much the air of 
fixtures i he gives you the petrifaction of a sigh, and carves a tear, to 
the life, in stone. Almost all his characters are tired of their lives, 
and you heartily wish them dead. They remind one of anatomical 
preservations ; or may be said to bear the same relation lo actual life 
that a stuffed cat in a glass-case docs to the real one purring on the 
hearth : the skin'is the same, but the life and the sense of heat is gone. 
Crabbe's poetry is like a museuni, or curiosity-shop: every thing has 
the same posthumous appearance, the same inanimateness and identity 
of character. If Bloomtield istoo much of the Farmer's Boy, Crabbe 
is loo much of the pariah beadle, an overseer of the country poor. He 
has no delight beyond the walls of a workhouse, and his ofhcious zeal 
would convert the world into a vast infirmary. He is a kind of 
Ordinary, not of Newgate, but of nature. His poetical morality is taken 
from Bum's Justice, or the Statutes against Vagrants. He sets his own 
imagination in the stocks, and his Muse, like Malvolio, ' wears cruel 
garters.' He collects all the petty vices of the human heart, and 
Buperintends, as in a panopticon, a select circle of rural malefactors. 
He makes out the poor to be as bad as the rich — a sort of vermin for 
the others to hunt down and trample upon, and this he thinks a good 
piece of work. With him there are but two moral categories, riches 
and poverty, authority and dependence. His parish apprentice, 
Richard Monday, and his wealthy baronet. Sir Richard Monday, of 
Monday-place, are the same individual — the extremes of the same 
character, and of bis whole system. ' The latter end of his Common- 
wealth does not forget the beginning.' But his parish ethics are 
the very worst model for 3 stale: any thing more degrading and 
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helpless cannot well be imagined. He exhibits just the contrary 
view of human life to that which Gay has done in his Beggar's 
Opera. In a word, Crabbe is the only poet who has attempted and 
succeeded in the tiilli'ife of tragedy : who gives the stagnatioQ of 
hope and fear — the deformity of vice without the temptation — the 
pain of sympathy without the interest — and who seems to rely, for 
the delight he is Co convey to his reader, on the truth and accuracy 
with which he describes only what is disagreeable. 

The best descriptive poetry is not, after all, to be found in our 
descriptive poets. There are set descriptions of the flowers, for 
instance, in Thomson, Cowper, and others ; but none equal to those 
in Milton's Lycidaa, and in the Winter's Tale. 

We have few good pastorals in the language. Our manners are 
not Arcadian ; our climate is not an eternal spring ; our age is not 
the age of gold. We have no pastoral- writers cijua! to Theocritus, 
nor any landscapes like tho^e of Claude Lorraine. The best parts of 
Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar are two fables, Mother Hubberd's 
Tale, and the Oak and the Briar ; which last is as splendid a piece 
of oratory as any to be found in the records of the eloquence of the 
British senate ! Browne, who came after Spenser, and Withers, 
have left some pleasing allegorical poems of this kind. Pope's are as 
full of senseless finery and trite affectation, as if a peer of the realm 
were to sit foe his picture with a crook and cocked hat on, smiling 
with an insipid air of no-meaning, between nature and fashion. Sir 
Philip Sidney's Arcadia is a lasting monument of perverted power ; 
where an image of extreme beauty, as that of ' the shepherd boy 
piping as though he should never be old,' peeps out once in a hundred 
folio pages, aniidst heaps of intricate sophistry and scholastic quaint- 
ness. It is not at all like Nicholas Poussin's picture, in which he 
represeots some shepherds wandering out in a morning of the spring, 
and coming to a tomb with this inscription — ■ I also was an Arcadian ! ' 
Perhaps the best pastoral in the language is that prose-poem, Walton's 
Complete Angler, That well-known work has a beauty and romantic 
interest equal to its simplicity, and arising out of it. In the descrip- 
tion of a fishing-tackle, you perceive the piety and humanity of the 
author's mind. It is to be doubted whether Sannazarius's Piscatory 
Eclogues are equal to the scenes described by Wakon on the banks 
of the river Lea. He gives the feeling of the open air : we walk 
with him along the dusty road-side, or repose on the banks of the 
river under a shady tree ; and in watching for the finny prey, imbibe 
what he beautifully calls ' the patience and simplicity of poor honest 
fishermen.' We accompany them to their inn at night, and partake 
of their simple, but delicious fare ; while Maud, the pretty milk-maid. 
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at her mother's deaire, singa the clasflical ditties of the poet Marlow ; 
'Come live with me, and be my love.' Good cheer is not neglected 
in this work, any more than in Homer, or any other history that sets 
a proper value on ihc good things of this life. The prints in the 
Complete Angler give an additional reality and interest to the scenes 
it describes. While Tottenham Cross shall stand, and longer, thy 
work, amiable and happy old man, shall last ! — It is in the notes to 
it that we find that character of ' a fair and happy milkmaid,' by Sir 
Thomas Over bury, which may vie in beauty and feeling with 
Chaucer's character of Griselda. 

'A fair and happy milk-maid is a country wench that is so far from 
making herself beautiful by art, that one look of her's is able to put all 
face-physic out of countenance. She knows a hit look is but a dumb 
orator to commend virtue, therefore minds it not. All her excellences 
stand in her so silently, as if they had stolen upon her without her know- 
ledge. The lining of her apparel (which is herself] is far better than 
outsldes of tissue ; for though she be not arrayed in the spoil of the silk- 
wonn, she is decked in iiuioccncy, a far better wearing. She doth not, 
with lying long in bed, spoil both her complexion and conditions. Nature 
hath lauglit her, too immoderate sleep Is rust to the soul : she rises therefore 
with chanticleer, her dame's cock, and at night makes the lamb her curfew. 
Her breath is her own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new- 
made haycock. She makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft 
with pily ( and when winter evenings fall early (sitting at her metrv wheel) 
she smgs a defiance to the giddy wheel of Fortune. She doth all things 
with so sweet a grace, it seems ignorance will not suffer her to do ill, being 
her mind is to do well. She bestows her year's wages at next fair; and in 
choosing her garments, counts no bravery iii the world like decency. The 
Karden and bec-hivc arc all her physic and chlrurgery, and she lives the 
longer for 't. She dares go alone, and unfold sheep in the night, and fears 
no manner of ill, because she means none : yet, to »iy the truth, she is 
never alone, for she is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, 
and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their efficacy, in that they are 
not palled with ensuing Idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreams are so chaste, 
that she dare tell them ; only a Friday's dream is all her superstition ; that 
she conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she ; and all her care is she 
may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her 
winding-sheet.' 

The \Qve of the country has been sang by poets, and echoed by 
philosophers ; but the first have not attempted, and the last have been 
greatly puzzled to account for it. I do not know that any one has 
ever explained, satisfactorily, the true source of this feeling, or of that 
soothing emotion which the sight of the country, or a lively descrip- 
tion of rural objects hardly ever fails to infuse into the mind. Some 
have ascribed this feeling to the natural beauty of the objects them- 
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SL-Ives ; others lo the freedom from care, the silence and tranquillity 
which scenes of retirement afford ; others to the healthy and inno<;cnt 
employments of a country life j others to the simplicity of country 
manners, aod others to a variety of different causes ; but none to the 
right one. All these, indeed, have their effect ; but there is another 
principal one which has not been touched upon, or only slightly 
glanced at. I will not, however, imitate Mr. Hornc Tooke, who 
after enumerating seventeen different delinitions of the verb, and 
laughing at them all as deficient and nugatory, at the end of two 
quarto volumes does not tell us what the verb really is, and has left 
posterity to pluck out ' the heart of his mystery.' I will say at once 
what it is that distinguishes this interest from others, and that is its 
abttroiUdnesi. The interest wc feel in human nature is exclusive, 
and confined to the individual \ the interest wc feel in external nature 
is common, and transferable from one object to all others of the same 
class. Thus. 

Rousseau in his Confessions relates, that when he took jiossession 
of his room at Annecy, he found that he could see ' a little spot of 
green ' from his window, which endeared his situation the more to 
him, because, he says, it was the first time he had had this object 
constantly before him since he left Boissy, the place where he was at 
school when a child.^ Some such feeling as that here described will 
be found lurking at the bottom of all our attachments of this sort. 
Were it not for the recollections habitually associated with them, 
natural objects could not interest the mind in the manner they do. 
No doubt, the sky is beautiful, the clouds sail majestically along its 
bosom ! the sun is cheering ; there is something exquisitely graceful 
in the manner in which a plant or tree puts forth its branches ; the 
motion with which they bend and tremble in the evening breeze is 
soft and lovely ; there is music in the babbling of a brook ; the view 
from the top of a mountain is full of grandeur ; nor can we behold 
the ocean with indifference. Or, as the Minstrel sweetly sings, 
' Oh, how canit thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms which Nature to her votary yields I 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields j 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 
Oh, hon canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven I ' 
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U is Dot, however, ihe beautiful and niagpi^cent alone that wc 
admire in Nature ; the moat insignillcant aii»f n;3e« objects are often 
round connected with the strongest emotions ; wc'tteCome attached to 
the most common and familiar images, as to the face_^ a friend whom 
we have long known, and from whom we have receivedTriqny benefita. 
It is because natural objects have been associated wiih-c[if '^ports of 
our childhood, with air and exercise, with our feelings' in. sblitude, 
when the mind takes the strongest hold of things, and chng's with 
the fondest interest to whatever strikes its attention ; with change of 
place, the pursuit of new scenes, and thoughts of distant friendsV.itit,., 
because they have surrounded us in almotit all situations, in joy and in-..' 
sorrow, in pleasure and in pain ; because they have been one chief^-v 
source and nourishment of our feelings, and a part of our being, thai 
we love them as wc do ourselves. 

There is, generally speaking, the same foundation for our love of 
Nature aa for all our habitual attachments, namely, association of 
ideas. But this is not all. That which distinguishes this attachment 
from others is the transferable nature of our feelings with respect to 
physical objects; the associaUoas connected with any one object 
extending to the whole class. Our having been attached to any 
particular person does not make us feel the same attachment to tlie 
next person we may chance to meet ; but, if we have once associated 
strong feelings of delight with the objects of natural scenery, ilie tie 
becomes indissoluble, and we shall ever after feci the same attachment 
to other objects of the same sort. I remember when I was abroad, 
the trees, and grass, and wet leaves, rustling in the walks of the 
Thutlleries, seemed to be as much English, to be as much the same 
trees and grass, that I had always been used to, as the sun shining 
over my head was the same sun which I saw in England ; the faces 
only were foreign to me. Whence comes this difference? It arises 
from our always imperceptibly connecting the idea of the individual 
with man, and only the idea of the class with natural objects. In the 
one case, the external appearance or physical structure is the least 
thing to be attended to i in the other, it is every thing. The springs 
that move the human form, and make it friendly or adverse to me, lie 
hid within it. There is an infinity of motives, passions, and ideas, 
contained In that narrow compass, of which I know nothing, and in 
which I have no share. Each individual is a world to himself, 
governed by a thousand contradictory and wayward impulses, I can, 
therefore, m.tke no inference from one individual to another ; nor can 
my habitual sentiments, with respect to any individual, extend beyond 
himself to others. A crowd of people presents a disjointed, confused, 
and unsatisfactory appearance to the eye, because there is nothing to 
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connect the motley asst^ipblage into oac continuous or general im- 
prcBsioD, unless wheti there is some common object of interest to fix 
their attention, as.ni the case of a full pit at the play-lionse. The 
same principle "wilnalso account for that feeling of littleness, vacuity, 
and perpIexitJf, *hich a stranger feels on entering the streets of a 
populous. city, .* Every individual he meets is a blow to his personal 
identity, '-'Every new face is a teazing, unanswered riddle. He feels 
the saintf' Wearisome sensation in walking from Oxford Street to 
Topple Bar, as a person would do who should be compelled lo read 
-;hro^h the first leaf of all the volumes in a library. But it is other. 
.■ ','inte with respect to nature, A flock of sheep is not a contemptible, 
.'■■but a beautiful sight. The greatest number and variety of physical 
.'objects do not puzzle the will, or distmct the attention, but are 
massed together under one uniform and harmonious feeling. The 
heart reposes in greater security on the immensity of Nature's works, 
' expatiates freely there,' and finds elbow room and breathing space. 
We are always at home with Nature. There is neither hypocrisy, 
caprice, nor mental reservation in her favours. Our intercourse with 
her is not liable to accident or change, suspicion or disappointment : 
she smiles on us still the same. A rose ts always sweet, a lily is 
always beautiful : we do not hate the one, nor envy the other. If 
we have once enjoyed the cool shade of a tree, and been lulled into a 
deep repose by the sound of a brook running at its foot, we are sure 
that wherever we can find a shady stream, we can enjoy the same 
pleasure again ; so that when we imagine these objects, we can easily 
form a mystic personilication of the friendly power that inhabits them. 
Dryad or Naiad, offering its cool fountain or its tempting shade. 
Hence the origin of the Grecian mythology. All objects of the 
same kind being the same, not only in their appearance, but in their 
practical uses, we habitually cotifouod them together under the same 
general idea ; and whatever fondness we may have conceived tor one, 
is immediately placed to the common account. The most opposite 
kindg and remote trains of feeling gradually go to enrich the same 
sentiment ; and in our love of nature, there is all the force of in- 
dividual attachment, combined with the most airy abstraction. It is 
this circumstance which gives that refinement, expansion, and wild 
Interest, to feelings of this sort, when strongly excited, which every 
one must have experienced who is a true lover of nature. 

It is the same setting sun that we see and remember year after 
year, through summer and winter, seed-time and harvest. The moon 
that shines above our heads, or plays through the checquered shade, 
is the same moon that we used to read of in Mrs. Radcliffe's 
Ve see no difference in the trees first covered with leaves 
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in the spring. The dry reeds rustling on the side of a stream — the 
woods swept by the loud blast — the dark massy foliage of autumn — 
the grey trunks and naked branches of the trees in winter— the 
sequestered copse, and wide-extended heath — the glittering sunny 
Bhowers, and December snows — ^re still the same, or accompanied 
with the same thoughts and feelings : there is no object, howeTcr 
trifling or rude, that does not in some mood or other find its way into 
the heart, as a link in the chain of our living being ; and this it is that 
makes good that saying of the poet — 

' To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.' 

Thus nature is a kind of universal home, and every object it presents 
lo us an old acquaintance with unaltered looks ; for there is that 
consent and mutual harmony among all her works, one undivided 
spirit pervading them throughout, that to him who has well acquainted 
himself with them, they speak always the same well-known language, 
striking on the heart, amidst unquiet thoughts and the tumult of the 
world, like the music of one's native tongue heard in some far-oif 
country. 

' My heart leaps up when 1 behold 

A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began. 

So shall it be when I grow old and die. 
The child "s the father of the man, 
And I would have my years to be 
Linked each to eaeh by natural piety.' 

The daily that first strikes the child's eye in trying to leap over 
his own shadow, is the same flower that with timid upward glance 
implores the grown man not to tread upon it, Rousseau, in one of 
his botanical excursions, meeting with the periwinkle, fell upon his 
knees, crying out — Ah J voila de la pervmche ! It was because 
he had thirty years before brought home the same fiower with him 
in one of his rambles with Madame de Warens, near Chambery. It 
struck him as the same identical little blue fiower that he remembered 
so well ; and thirty years of sorrow and hitter regret were effaced 
from his memory. That, or a thousand other fiowers of the same 
name, were the same to him, to the heart, and to the eye ; but there 
was but one Madame Warens in the world, whose image was never 
absent from his thoughts ; with whom flowers and verdure sprung up 
beneath his feet, and without whom all was cold and barren in nature 
and in his own breast. The cuckoo, ' that wandering voice,' that 
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comes aad goes with the cpring, mocks our ears with one note from 
youth to age ; and the lapwing, screaming round the traveller's path, 
repeats for ever the same sad story of Tereus and Philomel ! 



LECTURE VI 

ON SWIFT, YOUNG, GRAY, COLLINS, &C. 

I SHALL in the present Lecture go back to the age of Queen Anne, 
and endeavour lo give a cursory account of the moat eminent of our 
poets, of whom I have not already spoken, from that period to the 

The three principal poets among the wits of Queen Anne's reign, 
next 10 Pope, were Prior, Swift, and Gay. Parnell, though a good- 
natured, easy man, and a friend to poets and the Muses, was himself 
tittle more than an occasional versiher ; and Arbuthnot, who bad as 
much wit as the best of them, chose to shew it in piose, and not in 
verse. He had a very notable share in the immortal History of John 
Bull, and the inimitable and praise-worthy Memoirs of Martinus 
Scriblerus. There has been a great deal said and written about the 
plagiarisms of Sterne ; but the only real plagiarism he has been guilty 
of (if such theft were a crime), is in taking Tristram Shandy's father 
from Martin's, the elder Scriblerus. The original idea of the 
character, that is, of the opinionated, captious old gentleman, who is 
pedantic, not from profession, but choice, belongs to Arbuthnot. — 
Arbuthnot's style is distinguished from that of his contemporaries, 
even by a greater degree of terseness and conciseness. He leaves out 
every superfluous word ; is sparing of connecting particles, and intro- 
ductory phrases ; uses always the simplest forms of construction ; and 
is more a master of the idiomatic peculiarities and internal resources 
of the language than almost any other writer. There is a research in 
the choice of a plain, as well as of an ornamented or learned style ; 
and, in fact, a great deal more. Among common English words, 
there may be ten expressing the same thing with dilFerent degrees of 
force and propriety, and only one of them the very word we want, 
because it is the only one that answers exactly with the idea we have 
in our minds. Each word in familiar use has a different set of 
associations and shades of meaning attached to it, and distinguished 
from each other by inveterate custom ; and it is in having the whole 
of these at our command, and in knowing which to choose, as they 
are called for by the occaMOn, that the perfection of a pure conversa- 
tional pro«e-8Iyle consists. But in writing a florid and artificial style, 
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neither the game range of invention, nor the sarae quick sense of pro- 
priety — nothing but learning is required. If you know the words, 
aod their general meaning, it ie sufficient : it ia impoasible you should 
know the nicer inflections of sign ilicat ion, depending on an cndleaa 
variety of application, in expressions borrowed from a foreign or dead 
language. They all impose upon the ear alike, because they are not 
familiar to it ; the only distinction left is between the pompous and 
the plain ; the leiquipedalia -verba have this advantage, that they are 
all of one length ; and any words are equally £t for a learned style, 
BO that we haie never heard them before. ThemistocleB thought 
that the same sounding epithets could not suit all subjecEs, as the 
same dress does not iit all persons. The style of our modern prose- 
writers is very Gne in itself; but it wants variety of inflection and 
adaptation ; it hinders us from seeing the differences of the things it 
undertakes to describe. 

What I have here insisted on will be found to be the leading dis- 
tinction between the style of Swift, Arbuthnot, Steele, and the other 
writers of the age of Queen Anne, and the style of Ur. Johnson, 
which succeeded to it. The one is English, and the other is not. 
The writers first mentioned, in order to express their thoughts, looked 
about them for the properest word to convey any idea, that the 
language which they spoke, and which their countrymen understood, 
aiTorded : Dr. Johnson takes the lirst English word that olfers, and 
by translating it at a venture into the first Greek or Latin word he 
can think of, only retaining the English termination, produces an 
extraordinary effect upon the reader, by much the same sort of 
mechanical process tliat Trim converted the old jack-boois into a pair 

Dr. Johnson was a lazy learned man, who liked to think and talk, 
better than to read or write ; who, however, wrote much and well, 
but too often by rote. His long compound Latin phrases required 
lets thought, and took up more room than others. What shews the 
facilities afforded by this style of imposing generalization, ia, that it 
was instantly adopted with success by all those who were writers by 
profession, or who were not ; and th.it at present, we cannot see a 
lottery puff" or a quack advertisement pasted against a wall, that ia 
not perfectly Johnsonian in style. Formerly, the learned had the 
privilege of translating their notions into Latin ; and a great privilege 
it was, as it confined the reputation and emoluments of learning to 
themselves. Dr. Johnson may be said to have naturalised this 
privilege, by inventing a sort of jargon translated half-way out of one 
language into the other, which raised the Doctor's reputation, and 
confounded all ranks in literature. 
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In the short period above alluded to, authors professed to write as 
other men spoke; every body now affects to speak as authors write; and 
any one who retains the use of his mother tongue, either in writing or 
converiation, is looked upon as a very iUiteriitc character. 

Prior and Gay belong, in the characteristic excellences of their 
style, to the same class of writers with Suckling, Rochester, and 
Sedley : the former imbibed most of the licentious levity of the age 
of Charles II. and carried it on beyond the Revolution under King 
William. Prior has left no single work equal to Gay's Fables, or 
the Beggar's Opera. But in his lyrical and fugitive pieces he has 
shown even more genius, mojc playfulness, more mischievous gaiety. 
No one has exceeded him in the laughing grace with which he glances 
at a subject that will not bear examining, with which he gently hints 
at what cannot he directly insisted on, with which he half con- 
ceals, and half draws aside the veil from some of the Muses' nicest 
mysteries. His Muse is, in fact, a giddy wanton flirt, who spends 
her time in playing at snap-dragon and blind-man's buff, who tells 
what she should not, and knows more than she tells. She laughs 
at the tricks she shews us, and blushes, or would be thought to do so, 
at what she keeps concealed. Prior has translated several of Fontaine's 
Tales from the French ; and they have lost nothing in the translation, 
either of their wit or malice. I need not name them : but the one I 
like the most, is that of Cupid in search of Venus's doves. No one 
could insinuate a knavish plot, a tender point, a loose moral, with 
such unconscious archness, and careless raillery, us if he gained new 
self-possession and adroitness from the perplexity and confusion into 
which he throws scrupulous imaginations, and knew how to seize on 
all the ticklish parts of his subject, from their involuntarily shrinking 
under his grasp. Some of his imitations of Boileau's servile addresses 
to Louis Kiv. which he has ^plied with a happy mixture of wit and 
patriotic enthusiasm to King William, or as he familiarly calls him, to 



are excellent, and shew the same talent for double-entendre and the 
same gallantry of spirit, whether in the softer lyric, or the more lively 
heroic. Some of Prior's ion moU are the best that are recorded. — 
His serious poetry, as his Soloman, is as heavy as his familiar style 
was light and agreeable. His moral Muse is a Magdalen, and should 
not have obtruded herself on public view. Henry and Biiima is 
a paraphrase of the old ballad of the Nut-brown Maid, and not so 
good as the original. In short, as we often see in other cases, where 
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men thwart their own genius, Prior's Beniimeota] and romantic pro- 
ductions are mere affectation, the result not of i>owerful impulse or 
real feeling, but of a codec iouisn ess of his deliciencies, and a wish to 
supply their place by labour and art. 

Gay was someiimea grosser than Prior, not systematically, but 
inadvertently — from not being co well awate of what he was about ; 
nor was there the same necessity for caution, for his groscncss is by no 
means bo seductive or inviting. 

Gay's Fablea are certainly a work of great merit, both as to the 
quantity of invention implied, and as to the elegance and facility of the 
execution. They are, however, spun out loo long i the descriptions 
and narrative are too diffuse and desultory ; and the moral is some- 
times without point. They are more like Tales than Fables. The 
best are, perhaps, the Hare with Many Friends, the Monkeys, and 
the Fox at the Point of Death. His Pastorals are pleasing and 
poetical. But his capital work is his Beggar's Opera. It is indeed 
a masterpiece of wit and genius, not to say of morality. In composing 
it, he chose a very unpromising ground to work upon, and he has 
prided himself in adorning it with all the graces, the precision, and 
brilliancy of style. It is a vulgar error to call this a vulgar play. 
So far from it, that 1 do not scruple to say that it appears to me one 
of the most refined productions in the language. The elegance of 
the composition is in exact proponion to the coarseness of the 
materials : by ' happy alchemy of mind," the author has extracted an 
essence of refinement from the dregs of human life, and turns its very 
dross into gold. The scenes, characters, and incidents are, in 
themselves, of the lowest and most disgusting kind : but, by the 
sentiments and reflections which are put into the mouths of highway- 
men, turnkeys, their mistresses, wives, or daughters, he has converted 
this motley group into a set of fine gentlemen and ladies, satirists and 
philosophers. He has also effected this transformation without once 
violating probability, or ' o'eratepping the modesty of nature.' In fact, 
Gay has turned the tables on the critics ; and by the assumed licence 
of the mock-heroic style, has enabled himself to do juilice to nature, 
that is, to give all the force, truth, and locality of real feeling to the 
thoughts and expressions, without being called to the bar of false 
taste and affected delicacy. The extreme beauty and feeling of the 
song, * Woman is like the fair Hower in its lustre,' are only equalled 
by its characteristic propriety and adivele. Polly describes her lover 
going to the gallows, with the same touching simplicity, and with all 
the natural fondness of a young girl in her circumstances, who sees in 
his approaching catastrophe nothing but the misfortunes and the 
petsonni accomplishments of the object of her affections. 'I see 
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him sweeter than the nosegay in his hand ; the admirjog crowd 
lament that go lovely a youth should come to an untimely end : — 
even butchers weep, and .lack Ketch refusea his fee rather than 
consent to tie the fatal knot.' The preservation of the character 
and costume i» complete. It han been said by a great authority — 
• There is some aoul of goodness in things evil ' : — and the Beggar' i 
Optra is a good-natured but instructive comment on this text. The 
poet has thrown all the gaiety and sunshine of the imagination, all the 
intoxication of pleasure, and the vanity of despair, round the short- 
lived existence of his heroes j while Pcaehum and Lotk'ns are seen in 
the back-ground, parcelling out their months and weeks between 
them. The general view exhibited of human life is of the most 
subtle and abstracted kind. The author has, with great felicity, 
brought out the good qualities and interesting emotions almost in- 
separable from the lowest conditions ; and with the same penetrating 
glance, has detected the disguises which rank and circumstances lend 
to exalted vice, livery line in this sterling comedy sparkles with 
wit, and is fraught with the keenest sarcasm. The very wit, 
however, takes off from the offensiveness of the satire j and I have 
seen great statesmen, very great statesmen, heartily enjoying the joke, 
laughing most immoderately at the compliments paid to them as not 
much worse than pickpockets and cut-throats in a different line of 
life, and pleased, as it were, to see themselves humanised by some 
sort of fellowship with their kind. Indeed, it may be said that the 
moral of the piece is ia shitu ihc vulgarity of vice ; or that the si 
violations of integrity and decorum, the same 
palliating their want of principle, are commo 
powerful, with the meanest and most contemptible of the 
What can be more convincing than the arguments used by these 
woiJd-bc politicians, to shew that in hypocrisy, sellishness, and 
treachery, they do not come up to many of their betters ? The 
exclamation of Mn. Peachwn, when her daughter marries Maehrath, 
' Hussy, hussy, you will be as ill used, and as much neglected, as if 
you had married a lord,' is worth all Miss Hannah More's laboured 
invectives on the laxity of the manners of high life ! 

I shall conclude this account of Gay with his verses on Sir Richard 
Blackmore, which may serve at once as a specimen of his own 
manner, and as a character of a voluminous contemporary poet, who 
was admired by Mr. Locke, and knighted by King WiUiam in. 

• See who nc>r was nor will be half-reatl. 
Who first sung Arthur, then sung Alfred ; 
Praised great Eliza in God's anger, 
Till all inie Englishmen cried, ' Hang her ' ' — 
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Maiil'il human wit in one thick satire ; 
tttxt in three books spoii'd human nature ; 
Undid Creation al a jerk, 
And of Redemption made damn'd work. 
Then look his Muse at once, and dipt her 
Pull in the middle of the Scripture. 

What wonders there the man, grown old, did ? 

Slemhold himself he out Stetnholded. 

Made David ecem lo mad and freakith, 

AN thought hini just what thought King Achish. 

No mortal read his Solomon 

But judg'd Re'boam his own son. 

Moses he serv'd as Moses Pharaoh, 

And Deborah as she Siserah ; 

Made Jeremy full sore to cry, 

And Job himself curse God and die. 

What punishment all ihi> must follow ? 

Shall Arthur use him like King Tollo ? 

Shall David as Uriah slay him ? 

Or dextrous Deborah Siserah him ? 

No \ — none of these ! Heaven spare his life 1 

But send him, honest Job, thy wife ! ' 

Gay's Trivia, or Art of Walking the Streets, is as pleasant as 
walking the streets must have been at the time when it was wriitec. 
His ballad of Black Eyed Susan is one of the most delightful that 
can be imagined ; nor do I eee that it is a bit the worse for 
Mr. Jekyll's parody on it. 

Swift's reputation as a poet has been in a manner obscured by the 
greater splendour, by the natural force and inventive genius of his 



prose writings ; but if he had never written cither the Tale of a Tub 
or Gulliver's Travels, his name merely as a poet would have come 
down to us, and have gone down to posterity with well-earned 
honours. His Imitations of Horace, and still more his Verses on 
his own Death, place him in the first rank of agreeable moralists in 
verse. There is not only a dry humour, an exquisite tone of irony, 
in these productions of his pen ; but there is a touching, unpretending 
pathos, mixed up with the most whimsical and eccentric strokes of 
pleasantry and satire. His Description of the Morning in London, 
and of a City Shower, which were first published in the Taller, are 
among the most delightful of the contents of that very delightfiil 
work. Swift shone as one of the most sensible of the poets; he is 
also distinguLshed as one of the most nonsensical of them. No man 
has written so many lack-a-daisical, slipshod, tedious, trilling, foolish, 
bntastical verses as he, which are so MtUe an imputation on the 
wisdom of the writer; and which, in iact, only ihew his readiness 
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to oblige others, and to forget himEelf. He lias gone so far as to 
invent a new stanza of fourteen and nixteen ByllaWc lines for Mary 
[he cookmaid to vent her budget of nothings, and for Mis. Harris to 
gossip with the deaf old housekeeper. Oh, when shall we have such 
another Rector of Laracor ! — The Talc of a Tub ia one of the most 
niasterly. compositions in the language, whether for thought, wit, or 
Btyle. It is so capital and undeniable a proof of the author's talents, 
that Dr. Johnson, who did not like Swift, would not allow that he 
wrote it. It is hard that the same performance should stand in the 
way of a man's promotioD to a bishopric, as wanting gravity, and at the 
same time be denied to be his, as having too much wit. It is a pity 
the Doctor did not find out some graver author, for whom he felt a 
critical kindness, on whom to father this splendid but unacknowledged 
production. Dr. Johnson could not deny that Gulliver's Travels 
were his ; he therefore disputed their merits, and said that after the 
first idea of them was conceived, they were easy to execute ; all the 
rest followed mechanically. I do not know how that may be ; but 
the mechanism employed is something very dijferect from any that 
the author of Rasselas was in the habit of bringing to bear on such 
occasions. There ia nothing more futile, as well as invidious, than 
this mode of criticising a work of original genius. Its greatest merit 
is supposed to be in the invention ; and you say, very wisely, [hat it 
is not ia ihe execution. You might as well take away the merit of the 
invention of the telescope, hy saying that, after its uses were explained 
and understood, any ordinary eyesight could look through it. Whether 
the excellence of Gulliver's Travels is in the conception or the 
execution, is of little conaei^uence ; the power is somewhere, and it 
is a power that has moved the world. The power is not that of big 
words and vaunting common places. Swift left these to those who 
wanted them ; and has done what his acuteness and intensity of mind 
alone could enable any one to conceive or to perform. His object 
was to atrip empty pride and grandeur of the imposing air which 
external circumstances throw around them ; and for tliis purpose he 
has cheated the imagination of the illusions which the prejudices ot 
sense and of the world put upon it, by reducing every thing to the 
abstract predicament of size. He cnlargea or diminishes the scale, as 
he wishes to shew the insignificance or the grossness of our over- 
weening self-love. That he has done this with mathematical precision, 
with complete presence of mind and perfect keeping, in a manner that 
comes equally home to the understanding of the man and of the child, 
does not take away from the merit of the work or the genius of the 
author. He has taken a new view of human nature, such as a being 
of a higher sphere might take of it ; he has torn the scales from off 
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his moral vision ; he has tried an experiment upon human life, and 
aifted itB pretensions from the alloy of cireumsCancea ; he has measured 
it with a rule, has weij^hed it in a balance, and found it, for the most 
part, wanting and worthless — in substance and in shew. Nothing solid, 
nothing valuable is left in his system but virtue and wisdom. What a 
libel is this upon mankind ! What a convincing proof of misanthropy ! 
What presumption and what moTuc prcfimtc, to shew men what they arC) 
and to teach them what they ought to be ! What a mortifyjog stroke 
aimed at national glory, is that unlucky incident of Gulliver's wading 
across the channel and carrying off the whole fleet of Blefiiscu ! 
After that, we have only to consider which of the contending parties 
was in the right. What a shock to personal vanity is given in the 
account of Gulliver's nurse Glumdalclitch ! StilJ, notwithstanding 
the disparagement to her personal charms, her good-nature remains 
the tame amiable quality as before. I cannot see the harm, the 
misanthropy, the immoral and degrading tendency of this. The 
moral lesson is as fme as the intellectual exhibition is amusing. It is 
an attempt to tear o(f the mask of imposture from the world ; and 
nothing but imposture has a right to complain of it. It is, indeed, the 
way with our ijuacks in morality to preach up the dignity of human 
nature, to pamper pride and hypocrisy with the idle mockeries of the 
virtues they pretend to, and which they have not: but it was not 
Swilt's way to cant morality, or any thing else ; nor did his genius 
prompt him to write unmeaning panegyrics on mankind ! 

I do not, therefore, agree with the estimate of Swift's moral or 
intellectual character, given by an eminent critic, who does not seem 
to have forgotten the party politics of Swift. I do not carry my 
political resentments so far back ; I can at this time of day forgive 
Swift for having been a Tory. I feel little disturbance (whatever I 
might think of them) at his political scntimentii, which died with him, 
considering how much else he has left behind him of a more solid and 
imperishable nature! If he had, indeed, (like some others) merely 
left behind him the lasting infamy of a destroyer of his country, or 
the shining example of an apostate from liberty, I might have thought 
the case altered. 

The deCerrainaUon with which Swift persisted in a preconcerted 
theory, savoured of the morbid affection of which he died. There i« 
nothing more likely to drive a man mad, than the being unable to get 
rid of the idea of the distinction between right and wrong, and an 
obstinate, constitutional preference of the true to the agreeable. Swift 
was not a Frenchman. In this respect he differed from Rabelais and 
Voltaire. They have been accounted the three greatest wits in 
modem times ; but their wit was of a peculiar kind in each. They 
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arc little beholden to each other ; there is Kome resemblance between 
Lord Peter id the Tale of a Tub, and Rabelais' Friar John ; but in 
general they are all three authore of a Bubstantive character in them- 
selvea. Swift's wit (particularly in his chief jirose works) was 
BcriouE, saturnine, and practical ; Rabelais' was faniasttcal and joyous ; 
Voltaire's was light, sportive, and verbal. Swift's wit was the wit of 
sense; Rabelais', the wit of nonsense; Voltaire's, of indifference to 
both. The ludicrous in Swift arises out of his keen sense of 
impropriety, his soreness and impatience of the least absurdity. He 
separatee, with a severe and caustic air, trutli from falsehood, folly 
from wisdom, ■ shews vice her own image, scorn her own feature ' ; 
and it is the force, the precision, and the honest abruptness with 
which the separation is made, that excites our surprise, our admiration, 
and laughter. He sets a mark of reprobation on that which offends 
good sense and good manners, which cannot be mistaken, and which 
holds it up to our ridicule and contempt ever after. His occasional 
disposition to trifling (already noticed) was a relaxation from the 
excessive earnestness of his mind, Indignat'iBfacit veriui. His better 
genius was his spleen. It was the biting acrimony of his temper that 
sharpened his other faculties. The truth of his perceptions produced 
the pointed coruscations of his wit ; his playfiil irony was the result of 
inward bitterness of thought ; his imagination was the product of the 
literal, dry, incorrigible tenaciousness of his understanding. He 
endeavoured to escape from the persecuuon of realities into the 
regions of fancy, and invented his Lilliputians and Brobdingnagians, 
Yahoos, and Houynhyms, as a diversion to the more painful knowledge 
of the world around him: ihcy only made him laugh, while men and 
women made him angry. His feverish impatience made him view 
the infirmities of that great baby the world, with the same scrutiniz- 
ing glance and jealous irritability that a parent regards the failings of 
its offspring ; but, as Rousseau has well observed, parents have not on 
this account been supposed to have more affection for other people's 
children than their own. In other respects, and except from the 
sparkling effervescence of his gall, Swift's brain was as 'dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.' He hated absurdity — Rabelais 
loved it, exaggerated it with supreme satisfaction, luxuriated in its 
endless varieties, rioted in nonsense, ' reigned there and revelled.' 
He dwelt on the absurd and ludicrous for the pleasure they gave him, 
not for the pain. He lived upon laughter, and died laughing. He 
indulged his vein, and took his full swing of folly. He did not 
baulk his fancy or his readers. His wit was to him * as riches 
fineless ' ; he saw no end of his wealth in that way, and set no limits 
to his extravagance : he was communicative, prodigal, boundlrse, and 
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inexhaustible. Hia were the Saturnalia of v 
royally, the health and long life. Hi 
mad with folly. His animal epirits dro 

his blood courses up and doWQ his Tcms UKe wme. nis tliirst ot 
enjoyment ia as great as his thirst of drink : his appetite for good 
things of all sorts h uns.itisiied, and there is a never-ending supply. 
Ditcoune is dry ; so they moisten their words in their cups, and 
relish their dry jests with plenty of Botargos and dried neats' tongues. 
It is like Camacho'a wedding in Don Quixote, where Sancho ladled 
out whole pullets and fat geese from the soup-kettles at a pull. The 
Wagons are set a running, their tongues wag at the same time, and 
their mirth flows as a river. How Friar John roars and lays about 
him in the vineyard I ' How Panurge whines in the storm, and how 
dexterously he contrives to throw the sheep overboard ! How much 
Panlagruel behaves like a wise king ! How Garganlua mewls, and 
pules, and slabbers his nurse, and demeans himself most like a royal 
infant ! what provinces he devours ! what seas he drinks up ! How 
he eats, drinks, and sleeps — sleeps, eats, and drinks ! The style of 
Rabelais is no less prodigious than his matter. His words are of 
marrow, unctuous, dropping fatness. He was a mad wag, the king 
of good fellows, and prince of practical philosophers! 

Rabelais was a Frenchman of the old school— Voltaire of the new. 
The wit of the one arose from an exuberance of enjoyment — of the 
other, from an excess of indifference, real or assumed. Voltaire had 
no enthusiasm for one thing or another : he made light of every thing. 
Id bis hands all things turn to chaiF and dross, as the pieces of silver 
money in the Arabian Nights were changed by the hands of the en- 
chanter into little dry crumbling leaves I He is a Parisian. He never 
exaggerates, is never violent : he treats things with the most provok- 
ing langfroiJ; and expresses his contempt by the most indirect hints, 
and in the fewest words, as if he hardly thought them worth even his 
contempt. He retains complete possession of himself and of his 
subject. He does not effect his purpose by the eagerness of his 
blows, but by the delicacy of his tact. The poisoned wound he 
inflicted was so fine, as scarcely to be felt till it rankled and festered 
in its 'mortal consequences.' His callousness was an excellent foil 
for the antagonists he had mostly to deal with. He took knaves and 
fools on his shield well. He stole away its cloak from grave 
imposture. If he reduced other things below their true value, making 
them seem worthless and hollow, he did not degrade the pretensions 
of tyranny and superstition below tlieir true value, by making them 
seem utterly worthless and hollow, as contemptible as they were 
odious. This was the service he rendered to truth and mankind! 
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HJB CobJuU i% a masterpiece of wit. It has been called ' the dull 
product oFa scoffer's pen ; it is indeed the'product of a scoffer's pen'; 
but after reading the Excursion, few people will think it dull. It is in 
the moat perfect keeping, and without any appearance of etfort. Every 
Bentence tells, and the whole reads like one sentence. There is some- 
thing sublime in Martin's sceptical indifference to moral good and eviJ. 
It is the repose of the grave. It is better to suffer this living death, 
than a living martyrdom. 'Nothing can touch hini further,' The 
moral of Candide (such as it is) is the same as that of Rasselas : the 
execution ig different. Voltaire says, ' A great book \» a great evil.' 
Dr. Johnson would have laboured this short apophthegm into a 
voluminous common-place. Voltaire's traveller (in another work) 
being asked 'whether he likes black or white mutton best,' replies 
that 'he is indifferent, provided it is tender.' Dr. Johnson did not 
get at a conclusion by so short a way as this. If Voltaire's licentious- 
ness is objected to me, I say, let it be placed to its true account, the 
manners of the age and court in which he lived. The lords and 
ladies of the bedchamber in the reign of Louis rv. found no fault 
with the immoral tendency of his writings. Why then should our 
modem pur'uit quarrel with them J — But to return. 

Young is a gloomy epigrammatist. He has abused great powers 
both of thought and language. His moral rejections arc sometimes 
excellent j but he spoils their beauty by overloading them with a 
religious horror, and at the same time giving them all the smart turns 
and quaint expression of an enigma or repartee in verse. The well- 
known lines on Procrastination are in his best manaer : 



' Be wise to-day ; 'tis madness to deferj 
Next day the fatal precedent nil] plead j 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is ihe thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all arc fled. 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 



Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, "That all men are about to live," 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think 
They, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On uiis reversion takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own j their fiiture selves applauds ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will Icail I 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's vails ■. 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to Wisdom they consign j 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone. 
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Tis not in Folly, not lo scorn a fool i 

And ECarce in human Wisdom to do more. 

All Promise is poor dilatory man. 

And that through every stage. When young, indeed, 

In full content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 

Un-anxious for ourselves ; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty chides his infamous delay. 

Pushes his prudent purpose to Resolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Resolves, and re-resolves; then dies the same. 

And why > Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their woimded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; where past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains; 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er those we love, we drop it in their grave." 

His Universal Pnaaion is a keen and powerful satire ; but the ctTort 
takes from the effect, and oppresBCB attention by perpetual nnd violent 
demands upon it. Hia tragedy of the Revenge is monkish and 
Echolaitic. Zanga is a vulgar caricature of lago. The finest lines 
in it are the buret of triumph at the end, when his revenge is 
completed : 

* Let Europe and her pallid sons go weep. 
Let Afric on her hundred thrones rejoice,' &c. 

Collins is a writer of a very different stamp, who had perhaps lesa 
genera] power of mind than Young ; but he had that true lAvida wi, 
that genuine inspiration, which alone can give birth to the highest 
efforts of poetry. He leaves stings in the minds of his readers, 
certain traces of thought and feelings which never wear out, because 
nature had left them in his own mind. He is the only one of the 
minor poets of whom, if he had lived, it cannot be said that he might 
not have done the greatest things. The germ is there. He is some- 
times affected, unmeaning, and obscure ; but he also catches rich 
glimpses of the bowers of Paradise, and has lofty aspirations after 
the highest scats of the Muses. With a great deal of tinsel and 
splendid patch-work, he has not been able to hide the solid sterling 
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ore of genius. In h'u beU works there is ao attic simplicity, a pathos, 
and fervour of imagination, which make us the more lament that the 
efforts of his mind were at first depressed by neglect and pecuniary 
embarrassment, and at length buried in the gloom of an unconquerable 
and fatal malady. How many poets ha?e gone through all the 
horrors of poverty and contempt, and ended their days in moping 
melancholy or moody madness! 



Is this the (auJl of ihemselyea, of nature in tempering them of too 
fine a clay, or of the world, that spurner of living, and patron of dead 
merit ? Read the account of Collins — with hopes frustrated, with 
faculties blighted, at last, when it was too late for LimKelf or others, 
receiving the deceitful favours of relenting Fortune, which served 
only to throw their sunshine on hie decay, and to light him to an 
early grave. He was found sitting with every spark of imagination 
extinguished, and with only the faint traces of memory and reason 
left — with only one book in his room, the Bible ; ' but that,' he said, 
* was the best.' A melancholy damp hung like an unwholesome 
mildew upon his faculties — a canker had consumed the flower of hiB 
life. He produced works of genius, and the public regarded them 
with scorn ; he aimed at excellence that should be his own, and his 
friends treated his efforts as the wanderings of fatuity. The proofs 
of his capacity are, his Ode on Evening, his Ode on the Passions 

t particularly the fine personification of Hope), his Ode to Fear, the 
>irge in Cymbeline, the Lines on Thomson's Grave, and his 
Eclogues, parts of which are admirable. But perhaps his Ode on 
the Poetical Character is the best of all. A rich distilled perfume 
emanates from it Uke the breath of genius ; a golden cloud envelopes 
it; a honeyed paste of poetic diction encrusts ii, like the candied coat 
of the auricula. His Ode to Evening shews equal genius in the 
images and versification. The sounds steal slowly over the ear, like 
the gradual coming on of evening itself: 

' If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 
May hope, chaste Eve, (o soothe thy modest car, 
Like thy own solemn springs. 
Thy springs and dying gales, 

O nymph reserv'd, while now the bright-haired sun 

Sits on yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts 

With brede etheceaJ vtave, 

O'erhang his wavy hed ! 
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Now air is hush'd, save wlicrc ihc weak-ey'ii bat. 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His imall but sullen ham. 
As oft he ri 



Whose numbers stealing through thy darkling vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial, lov^d return 1 
For when thy foldinz star arising shews 
His paly circlet, at hn warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours and Elves 

Who slept in flow'rs the day. 
And many a nymph who wreathes her brows wiith sedge. 
And sheds the fresh 'ning den, and lovelier stiti. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car; 
Then lead, calm Votrcss, where some shcely lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some lime-hallow "d pile. 

Or upland fallows grey 

Reflect its last cool gleam. 
But when chill blusiVing winds, or driving rain, 
Fortud my vvilling feet, be mine the hut. 

That Irom the mountain's side 

Views wilds and swelling floods, 
And hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires, 
And hear^ iheir simple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 
While Spring shall pour his show'rs, as oft he wont, 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve I 

While Summer loves Co sport 

Beneath thy lingering light ; 
While sallow Autumn fills thy lap with leaves ; 
Or Winter yelling through the troublous air. 

Affrights thy shrinking train. 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

So ]ang, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed. 

Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rote-Iipp'd Health, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy ^vourile name.' 
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Hammond, whose poems are bound up with Colling's, in Bell'ii 
pocket edition, was a young gentleman, who appears to have fallen 
in love about the year 1740, and who translated TibuUue into English 
verec, to let hia mistress and the public know of it. 

I should conceive that Collins had a much greater poetical genius 
than Gray : he had more of that line madness which is inseparable 
from il, of its turbid cifcrvescencc, of all chat pushes it to the verge 
of agony or rapture. Gray's Pindaric Odes are, I believe, generally 
given up at present : they are stately and pedantic, a kind of 
methodical borrowed phrenzy. But I cannot so easily give up, nor 
will the world be in any haecc to part with his Elegy in a Country 
Church-yard: it a one of the most classical productions that ever 
was penned by a relined and thoughtfiil mind, moralising on human 
life. Mr. Coleridge (in his Literary Life) says, that hin friend 
Mr. Wordsworth had undertaken to shew that the language of the 
Elegy is unintelligible : it has, however, been understood ! The 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College is more mechanical and 
common-place ; but it touches on certain strings about the heart, 
that vibrate in unison with it to our latest breath. No one ever 
passes by Windsor's ' stately heights,' or sees the distant spires of 
Eton College below, without thinking of Gray. He deserves that 
we should think of him ; for he thought of others, and turned a 
trembling, ever-watchful ear to ' the still sad music of humanity.' — 
His Letters are inimitably fine. If his poems are sometimes finical 
and pedantic, his prose is quite free from affectation. He pours his 
thoughts out upon paper as they arise in his mind ; and ihey arise in 
his mind without pretence, or constraint, from the pure impulse 
of learned leisure and contemplative indolence. He is not here on 
stilts or in buckram ; but smiles in his easy chair, as he moralises 
through the loopholes of retreat, on the bustle and rarte-ihow of the 
world, or on * those reverend bedlams, colleges and schools ! ' He 
had nothing to do but to read and to think, and to tell his friends 
what he read and thought. His life was a luxurious, thoughtfii! 
dream. ' Be mine,' he says in one of his Letters, * to read eternal 
new romances of Marivaux and Crebillon.' And in another, to shew 
his contempt for action and the turmoils of ambition, he says to some 

one, ' Don t you remember Lords and , who are now great 

statesmen, little dirty boys playing at cricket ? For my part, I do 
not feel a bit wiser, or bigger, or older than I did then.' What an 
equivalent for not being wise or great, to be always young ! What 
a happiness never to lose or gain any thing in the game of human life, 
by bemg never any thing more than a looker-on ! 

How different from Shenstone, who only wanted to be looked at : 
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who withdrew from the world to be followed by the crowd, and 
courted popularity by aiTeciing privacy ! His Letters shew him to 
have lived in a coQtinuoJ fever of petty vanity, and to have been a 
fnished literary coquet. He seems always to aay, ' You will find 
nothing in the world so amiable as Nature and me : come, and admire 
us.' His poems are iodifTerent and tasteless, except his Pastoral 
Ballad, his Lines on Jemmy Dawson, and his School-mistress, which 
last is a perfect piece of writing. 

Akenside had in him the materials of poetry, but he was hardly a 
great poet. He improved his PleaBures of the Imagination in the 
subsequent editions, by pruning away a great many redundances of 
style and ornament. Armstrong is better, though he has not chosen 
a very exhilarating subject — The Art of Preserving Health. 
Churchill's Satires on the Scotch, and Characters of the Player*, 
arc as good as the subjects deserved — they are strong, coarse, and 
(ul! of an air of hardened assurance, I ought not to pass over with- 
out mention Green's Poem on the Spleen, or Dyer's Grongar Hill. 

The principal name of the period we are now come to is that of 
Goldsmith, than which few names stand higher or fairer in the 
annals of modem literature. One should have his own pen to 
describe him as he ought to be described — amiable, various, and 
bland, with careless inimitable grace touching on every kind of 
excellence — with manners unstudied, but a gentle heart — performing 
miracles of skill from pure happiness of nature, and whose greatest 
fault was ignorance of his own worth. As a poet, he is the most 
flowing and elegant of our versifiers since Pope, with traits of artless 
nature which Pope had not, and with a peculiar felicity in his turns 
upon words, which he constantly repeated with delightful effect ; 



' And t 



n'd and look'd, and tum'd to look again.' 



As a novelist, his Vicar of Wakefield has charmed all Europe. 
What reader is there in the civilised world, who is not the better for 
the story of the washes which the worthy Dr. Primrose demolished 
so deliberately with the poker — for the knowledge of the guinea 
which the Miss Primroses kept unchanged in their pockets — the 
adventure of the picture of the Vicar's family, which could not be 
got into the house — and that of the Flamborough family, all painted 
with oranges in their hands — or for the story of the case of sliagreen 
spectacles and the cosmogony i 
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Aa a coniie writer, his Tony Lumpkin draws forth ne 
from Mr. Lieton'a face. That atone is praise enough for 
Goldsmith ! how happy he has made others ! how unhappy he was 
in himself ! He never had the pleasure of reading his own works ! 
He had only the satisfaction of good-naturedly relieving the necessities 
of others, and the consolation of being harassed to death with his 
own ! He is the most amusing and iateresting person, in one of the 
most amusing and interesting books in the world, BosweM's Life of 
Johnson. His peach-colonred coat shall always bloom in Boswell's 
writings, and hia fame survive in his own! — Hia genius was a 
mixture of originality and imitation : he could do nothing without 
some model before him, and he could copy nothing that he did not 
adorn with the graces of his own mind. Almost all the latter part 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, and a great deal of the former, is taken 
from Joseph Andrews ; but the circumstances I have mentioned 
above are not. 

The finest things he has left behind him in verse are his character 
of a country school-master, and that prophetic description of Burke 
in the Retaliation. His moral Essays in the Citiien of the World, 
are as agreeable chit-chat as can be conveyed in the form of didactic 
discourses. 

Warton was a poet and a scholar, studious with ease, learned with- 
out affectation. He had a happiness which some have been prouder 
of than he, who deserved it less — he was poet-laureat. 



But he bore his honours meekly, and performed his half-yearly task 
regularly. I should not have mentiontxl him for this distinction alone 
(the highest which a poet can receive from the state), but for another 
circumstance ; I mean his being the author of some of the finest 
sonnets in the language — at least bo they appeiir to me ; and aa this 
species of composition has the necessary advantage of being short 
(though it is also sometimes both 'tedious and brief), I will here 
repeal two or three of them, as treating pleasing subjects in a pleasing 
and philosophical way. 

Written in a bltmi Uaf ^ Dugddis Moaasticon 

' Deem not, devoid of elegance, the sage, 
By Fancy's genuine feelings unbeguil'd. 
Of painful pedantry the poring child ; 
Who turns of these proud domes the historic page. 
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Now sunk by Time, and Henry's fiercer rage. 
Think'st thou the warbling Muses never smil'il 
On hiB lone hours ! Ingenuous views engage 
His thoughts, on themes unclassic falsely styl'd. 
Intent. While cloister'd piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye eKplorei 
New manners, and the pomp of elder dayi. 
Whence culls the pensive bard his pictur'd stores. 
Not rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flower^.' 

Saimit. Writltit at Slomhengi. 
' Thou noblest monument of Albion's isle, 
Whether, by Merlin's aid, from Scythia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 
T' entomb his Britons slain by Hengist's guile ; 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore. 
Taught mid thy massy maze their mystic lore : 
Or Danish chiefs, enrich 'd with savage spoil, 
To victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Rear'd the rude heap, or in thy halkiw'd ground 
RepDie the kings of Brutus' genuine line ; 
Or here those Icings in solemn state were cronn'd ; 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin. 
We muse on many an ancient talc renown'd." 

Nothing can be more admirable than the learning here displayed, or 
the iDference from it, that it is of no use but us it leads to interesting 
thought and reflection. 

That written after seeing Wilton House is in the same style, but I 
prefer concluding with that to the river Lodon, which has a personal 
as well as poetical interest about it. 

' Ah I what a weary race my feel have run. 
Since first I trod thy banks with aiders crown'd. 
And thought my way was all through fairy groimd, 
Beneath the azure sky and golden sun : 
When first my Muse to lisp her notes begun ! 
While pensive memory traces back the round 
Which fills the varied interval between ; 
Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene. — 
Sweet native stream ! those skies and suns so pure 
No more return, to cheer my evening road ! 
Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor useless, all my vacant days have fiow'd 
From youth's gay dawn to manhood's prime mature, 
Nor with the Muse's laurel unbestow'd.' 
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I hare thus gone through atl the names of this period I could 
think or, but I find that ihcre are others Still waiting behind that 1 
had never thought of. Here is a list of some of them— Patti son, 
Tickell, Hill, Somerville, Browne, Pitt, Wllkie, Dodaley, Shaw, 
Smart, Langhome, Bruce, Grcame, Glover, Lovibond, Penrose, 
Mickic, Jago, Scott, Whitehead, Jenyns, Logan, Cotton, Cunning- 
ham, and Blackiock. — I think it will be best to let them pa^s aod say 
nothing about them. It will be hard to persuade so many respectable 
persons that they are dull writers, and if we give them any praise, 
they will send others. 

But here comes one whose claims cannot be so easily set aside : 
they have been sanctioned by learning, hailed by genius, and hallowed 
by misfortune — I mean Chatterton. Yet I must say what I think of 
him, and that is not what is generally thought. I pass over the 
disputes between the learned antiquaries. Dr. Mills, Herbert Croti:, 
and Dr. Knox, whether he was to be placed after Shakspeare and 
Dryden, or to come after Shakspeare alone. A living poet has 
borne a better testimony to him — 

' I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride j 
And him ' who walked in gloiy and in joy 
Beside his plough along ihe mountain side' 

I am loth to put asunder whom so great an authority has joined 
together ; but I cannot find in Chatterton's works any thing so 
extraordinary as the age at which they were written. They have a 
facility, vigour, and knowledge, which were prodigious in a boy of 
sixteen, but which would not have been so in a man of twenty. He 
did not shew extraordinary powers of genius, but extraordinary 
precocity. Nor do I believe he would have written better, had he 
lived. He knew this himself, or he would have lived. Great 
geniuses, like great kings, have too much to think of to kill them- 
selves; for their mind to them also 'a kingdom is.' With an un- 
accountable power coming over him at an unusual age, and with the 
youthtiil confidence it inspired, he performed wonders, and was will- 
ing to set a seal on his reputation by a tragic catastrophe. He had 
done his best ; and, like another Empedocles, threw himself into 
JEtDi, to ensure immortality. The brazen slippers alone remain ! — 



c taken from the latrDduc 
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I AM sorry ihal what I said in the conclusion of the last Lecture 
respecting ChattertoD, should have gtven dissatisfaction to some 
persons, with whom I would willingly agree on all such matters. 
What I meant was less to call in question Chattcrton's genius, than 
to object to the common mode of estimating its magnitude by its 
premature ncBS. The lists of fame are not filled with the dates of 
births or deaths ; and the side-mark of the age at which they were 
done, wears out in works destined for immortality. Had Chatterton 
really done more, we should have thought less of him, for our 
attention would then have been lixcd on the excellence of the works 
themselves, inetead of the singularity of the circumstances in which 
they were produced. But because he attained to the full powers of 
manhood at an early age, I do not sec that he would have attained to 
more than those powers, had he lived to be a man. He was a 
prodigy, because in him the ordinary march of nature was violently 
precipitated ; and it is therefore inferred, that he would have con. 
tinned to hold on his course, * unslacked of motion.' On the 
contrary, who knows but he might have lived to be poet-lanreat i It 
is much better to let him remain as he was. Of his actual produc- 
tions, any one may think as highly as he pleases ; I would only 
guard against adding to the account of his quanlum meruit, those 
possible productions by which the learned rhapodists of his time 
raised his gigantic pretensions to an equality with those of Homer 
and Shakspeare. It is amusing to read some of these exaggerated 
descriptions, each rising above the other in extravagance. In 
Anderson's Life, we find that Mr. Warton speaks of him 'as a 
prodigy of genius,' as ' a singular instance of prematurity of abilities ' : 
that may be true enough, and Warton was at any rate a competent judge ; 
but Mr. Malone ' believes him to have been the greatest genius that 
Iingland has produced since the days of Shakspeare.' Dr. Gregory 
says, ' he must rank, as a universal genius, above Dryden, and 
perhaps only second to Shakspeare.' Mr. Herbert Croft is still more 
unqualified in his praises ; he asserts, that ' no such being, at any 
period of life, has ever been known, or possibly ever will be known.' 
He runs a parallel between Chatterton and Milton ; and asserts, that 
' an army of Macedoman and Swedish mad butchers fly before biro,' 
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meaoing, I suppose, that Alexander the Great and Charles the 
Twelfth were nothing to him; 'nor,' he adds, 'does my memory 
supply me with any hunun being, who at such an age, with such 
advantages, has produced such compositions. Under the heathen 
mythology, superstition and admiration would have explained all, 
by bringing Apollo on earth ; nor would the God ever have 
descended with more credit to himself.' — Chatterton's physiognomy 
would at least have enabled him to pss incognito. It ic quite 
different from the look of timid wonder and delight with which 
Annibal Caracci has painted a young Apollo listening to the first 
sounds he draws from a Pan's pipe, under the tutelage of the old 
Silenus ! If Mr. Croft is sublime on the occasion. Dr. Knox is no 
less pathetic. ' The testimony of Dr. Knox,' says Dr. Anderson, 
(Essays, p. i.).^], 'does equal credit to the classical taste and 
amiable benevolence of the writer, and the genius and reputation of 
ChattertoQ.' 'When I read,' says the Doctor, ' the researches of 
those learned antiquaries who have endeavoured to prove that the 
poems attributed to Rowley were really written by htm, I observe 
many ingenious remarks in confirniation of their opinion, which it 
would be tedious, if not difficult, to controvert.' 

Now this is so far from the mark, that the whole controversy 
might have been settled by any one but the learned antiquaries them- 
selves, who had the smallest share of their learning, from this single 
circumstance, chat the poems read as smooth as any modern jxtems, if 
you read them as modern compositions ; and that you cannot read them, 
or tnake verse of them at all, if you pronounce or accent the words as 
they were spoken at the time when the poems were pretended to 
have been written. The whole secret of the imposture, which 
nothing but a deal of learned dust, raised by collecting and n 
a great deal of learned rubbish, cnuld have prevented our labor 
critics from seeing through, lies on the face of it (to say nothin; 
the burlesque air which is scarcely disguised throughout) in 
repetition of a few obsolete words, and in the mis-spelling of ci 

' No sooner,' proceeds the Doctor, ' do I turn to the poems, than 
the labour of the antiquaries appears only waste of time; and I am 
involuntarily forced to join in placing that laurel, which he seems so 
well to have deserved, on the brow of Chatterton. The poems bear 
so many marks of superior genius, that they have deservedly excited 
the general attention of polite scholars, and arc considered as the 
most remarkable productions in modern poetry. We have many 
instances of poetical eminence at an early age ; but neither Cowley, 
Milton, nor Pope, ever produced any thing while they were boys. 
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which can justly be compared to the poeniB of Chatterton. The 
learoed antiquanes do Dot indeed dispute their excellence. They 
extol il in the highest terms of applause. They raise their favourite 
Rowley to a rivalry with Homer : but they make the very merits of 
the works an argument against their real author. le it possible, say 
they, that a boy should produce compositions so beautiful and 
masterly i That a common boy should produce them is not possible,' 
rejoins the Doctor ; ' but that they should be produced by a boy 
of aD extraordinary genius, such as was that of Homer or Shakspeare, 
though a prodigy, is such a one as by no means exceeds the bounds 
of rational credibility.' 

Now it docs not appear that Shakspeare or Homer were such early 
prodigies ; so that by this reasouing he must take precedence of them 
too, as well as of Milton, Cowley, and Pope. The reverend and 
classical writer then breaks out into the following melancholy 

' Unfortunate boy ! short and evil were thy days, but thy fame 
shall be immortal. Hadst thou been known to the munificent 
patrons of genius. . . . 

' Unfortunate boy ! poorly wast thou accommodated during thy 
short sojourning here among us ; — rudely wast thou treated — sorely did 
thy feelings suffer from the scorn of the unworthy; and there are at last 
those who wish to rob thee of thy only meed, thy posthumous glory. 
Severe too are the censures of thy morals. In the gloomy moments 
of despondency, I fear thou hast uttered impious and blasphemous 
thoughts. But let thy more rigid censors reflect, that thou wast i 
literally and strictly but a boy. Let many of thy bitterest enemies 
reflect what were their own religious principles, and whether they 
had any at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. Surely it is 
a severe and unjust surmise that thou wouldst probably have ended 
thy life as a victim to the laws, if thou hadst not ended it as thou 

didst.' 

Enough, enough, of the learned antiquaries, and of the classical and 
benevolent testimony of Dr. Knox. Chatterton was, indeed, badly 
enough off; but he was at least saved from the pain and shame of 
reading this woful lamentation over fallen genius, which circulates 
splendidly bound in the fourteenth edition, while he is a prey to 
worms. As to those who are really capable of admiring Chatterton'i 
genius, or of feeling an interest in his fate, I would only say, that I 
never heard any one speak of any one of his works as if it were an 
old well-known favourite, and had become a faith and a religion in his 
mind. It is hb name, his youth, and what he might have lived to 
have done, that excite our wonder and admiration. He has the same 
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sort of posthumous fame that an actor of the last age has — an abstracted 
reputation which is independent of any thing we know of his 
worke. The admirers of Collins never think of him without recalling 
to their minds his Ode on Evening, or on the Poetical Character. 
Gray's Elegy, and his poetical popularity, are identified together, and 
inseparable even in imagination. It is the same with respect to 
Burns : when you speak of him as a poet, you mean his works, his 
Tam o' Shantcr, or his Cotter's Saturday Night. But the enthusiasts 
for Chatterton, if you ask for the proofs of his extraordinary genius, 
are obliged to turn to the volume, and perhaps Hnd there whnt 
they seek ; but it is not in their minds ; and it is of thai I spoke. 
The Minstrel'ii song in JEtia is I chink the best. 

'Ol (vngc untoc my roundelaie, 
O I (froppe the biynie tcarc wythe mce, 
Daunte ne moe atte haliie daic, 
Lycke a rennyngc ryver bee. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys dcathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-trce. 

Black hvB ctyne ai the wynterc nyght, 
Whyte hys rode a> the soinmer snowe, 
Roddc hys face as the moniynge lyghtc, 
Cale he lyea ynne the grave belowe, 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys death e-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Swote hys tongue as the throstles note, 
Quycke ynne daunce as thought cann bee, 
Defce his tabourc, cod gel le stote, 
O 1 hee lyi bie the wyTlowe-tree. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Harke ! the ravcnne tlappes hys wynge. 
In the briercd dell belowej 
Harke t the dethe-owlc loude dothe synge. 
To the nygthe-mares as theie goe. 

Mie love ys dedde. 

Gone to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wy Howe- tree. 
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Whyteire yanne thr momyngc skie, 
Whytcrre yannc the evenynge cloude. 

Mie love ys deddr, 

Gonne [o hji deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 



Ne one hallie scyncCc to &av 
Al the ccIncM of a mayde, 

Mie love y« dedde, 

Gonne to his deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyliowe-lree, 

Wylhe mie hondes I '11 dent the brieres 
Roiinde hys hallie corse to gre, 
Ouphante fairies, lyghlc your lyres, 
Heert mie boddie stille achalle bee. 

Mie lore ys dedde, 

Gonne to hyi deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Comme, wythe acome-coppe and ihome, 
Drayne my hartys blodde awaie ; 
Lyfe and all yttes goode I scome, 
Daunce bie ncte, or feaate by daie. 

Mie love y» dedde, 

Gonne to hjs deathe-bedde, 

Al under the vi^llowe-iree. 

Water wyiches, cromnede wythe reytei, 
Bere mee to yer leathalle tyde. 
I die i I comme ; mie true love waytes. 
Thos the damsclle spake, and dyed.' 

To proceed to the more immediate subject of the present Lecture, 
the character and writings of Burns.— Shakspeare aays of some one, 
that ' he was like a man made after eupper of a cbeese-paring.' 
Burns, the poet, was not such a man. He had a etrong mind, and a 
strong body, the fellow to it. He had a real heart of flesh and 
blood beating in his bosom — you can almost hear it throb. Some 
one said, that if you had shaken hands with him, his hand would 
have burnt yours. The Gods, indeed, * made him poetical ' i but 
nature had a hand in him first. Hia heart was in the right place. 
He did not ' create a soul under the ribs of death,' by tinkling siren 
sounds, or by piling up centos of poetic diction ; but for the artificial 
flowers of poetry, he plucked the mountain-daisy under his feet ; and 
a &eld-mouse, hurrying from its ruined dwelling, could inspire him 
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with the sentiments of terror and pity. He held the plough or the 
pen with the same Urn), manly grasp ; nor did he cut out poetry ai 
we cut out watch-papers, with finical dexterity, nor from the same 
flimsy materials. Burns was not like Shakspeare in the range of his 
genius ; but there is Gomething of the same magnanimity, directness, 
and unaffected character about him. He was not a sickly senti- 
mentalist, a namby-pamby poet, a mincing metre ballad-monger, any 
more than Shakspeare. He would as soon hear ' a brazen candle- 
stick tuned, or a dry wheel grate on the axletree.' He Wu) as much 
of a man^ — ^not 3 twentieth part as much of a poet as Shakspeare. 
With but little of his imagination or inventiTC power, he had the 
same life of mind : within the narrow circle of personal feeling or 
domestic incidents, the pulse of his poetry flows as healthily and 
vigorously. He had an eye to see ; a heart to feel ; — no more. 
His pictures of good fellowship, of social glee, of quaint humour, are 
equal to any thing ; they come up to nature, and they cannot go 
beyond it. The sly jest collected in his laughing eye at the sight of 
the grotesque and ludicrous in manners — the large tear rolled down 
his manly cheek at the sight of another's distress. He has made us 
as well acquainted with himself as it is possible to be ; has let out the 
honest impulses of his native disposition, the unequal conflict of the 
passions in his breast, with the same frankness and truth of description. 
His strength is sot greater than his weakness : his virtues were greater 
thiui his vices. His virtues belonged to his genius : his vices to his 
situation, which did not correspond to his genius. 

It has been usual to attack Curns's moral character, and the moral 
tendency of his writings at the same time ; and Mr. Wordsworth, in 
a letter to Mr, Gray, Master of the High School at Edinburgh, in 
attempting to defend, has only laid him open to a more serious and 
unheard-of responsibility. Mr, Gray might very well have sent him 
back, in return for his epistle, the answer of Hoiofernes in Love's 
Labour's Lost : — ' Pia goodman Dull, thou hast spoken no word all 
this while.' The author of this performance, which is as weak in 
effect as it is pompous in pretension, shews a great dislike of 
Robespierre, Buonaparte, and of Mr. Jeffrey, whom he, by some 
unaccountable fatality, classes together as the three most formidable 
enemies of the human race that have appeared in his (Mr. Wordi- 
worth's) remembrance ; but he betrays very little liking to Burns- 
He is, indeed, anxious to get him out of the unhallowed clutches of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers (as a mere matter of poetical privilege), 
only to bring him before a graver and higher tribunal, which is his 
own ; and after repeating and insinuating ponderous charges against 
him, shakes bis head, and declines giving any opinion in so tremendoiu 
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a case ; so that though the judgment of the former critic is set aside, 
poor BuiDS remains just where he was, and nobody gains any thing 
by the cause but Mr. Wordsworth, in an increasing opinion of his 
own wisdom and purity. 'Out upon this half-faced fellowship!' 
The author of the Lyrical Ballads has thus missed a fine opportunity 
of doing Bums justice and himself honour. He might have shewn 
himself a philosophical prose-writer, as well as a philosophical poet. 
He might have offered aa amiable and as gallant a defence of the 
Muses, as my uncle Toby, in the honest simplicity of his heart, did 
of the army. He might have said at once, instead of making a parcel 
of wry faces over the matter, that Burns had written Tarn o' Shanter, 
and that that alone was enough ; that he could hardly have described 
the excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring mirth and convivial in- 
dulgence, which are the sold of it, if be himself had not ' drunk tiill 
ofter of the ton than of the well ' — unless ' the act and practique part 
of life bad been the mistress of his theorique.' Mr. Wordsworth 
might have quoted Buch lines as — 

' The landlady and Tarn grew gracious, 
Wi" favours secret, sweet, and precioui'j — 
or, 

' Care, mad to tee a man so happy, 
E'en drovm'd himself among die nappy's 

and fairly confessed that he could not have written such lines from a 
want of proper habits and previous sympathy ; and that till some great 
puritanical genius should arise to do these things equally well without 
any knowledge of them, the world might forgive Bums the injuries 
he had done his health and fortune in his poetical apprenticeship to 
experience, for the pleasure he had aiforded them. Instead of this, 
Mr. WordRWorth hints, that with different personal habits and greater 
strength of mind. Bums would have written differently, and almost as 
well as it does. He might have taken that line of Cay's, 
'The fiy that sips treacle is lost in tlie sweets,'— 

and applied tt in all its force and pathos to the poetical character. 
He might have argued that poets are men of genius, and that a man 
of genius is not a machine i that they live in a state of intellectual 
intoxication, and that it is too much to expect them to be distinguished 
by peculiar tang Jraid, circumspection, and sobriety. Poets are by 
nature men of stronger imagination and keener sensibilities than others ; 
and it is a contradiction to suppose them at the same time governed 
only by the cool, dry, calculating dictates of reason and foresight. 
Mr. Wordsworth might have ascertained the boundaries that part the 
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provinces of reason and imagination : — that it is the business of the 
understanding to exhibit things in their relative proportions and 
ultimate eonsequenccB^of the imaginatioD to ioBlst on their im- 
mediate impreesions, and to indulge their strongest impulses ; but it is 
the poet's office to pamper the imagination of his readers and his own 
with the extremes of present ecstacy or agony, to snatch the Bwift- 
winged golden minutes, the torturing hour, and to banish the dull, 
prosaic, monotonous realities of life, both Irom hie thoughts and from 
hie practice. Mr. Wordsworth might have shewn how it is that all 
men of genius, or of originality and independence of mind, are liable 
to practical errors, from the very confidence their superiority inspires, 
which makes them Ay in the face of custom and prejudice, always 
rashly, eometimes unjustly ; for, after all, custom and prejudice are 
not without foundation in truth and reason, and no one individual is 
a match for the world in power, very few in knowledge. The world 
may altogether be set down as older and wiser than any single person 

Again, our philosophical letter-writer might have enlarged on the 
temptations to which Bums was exposed from his struggles with 
fortune and the uncertainty of his fate. He might have shewn how a 
poet, not tmrn to wealth or title, was kept in a constant state of feverish 
anxiety with respect to his feme and the means of a precarious liveli- 
hood : that ' from being chilled with poverty, steeped in contempt, he 
had passed into the sunshine of fortune, and was lifted to the very 
pinnacle of public favour ' ; yet even there could not count on the 
contimuince of success, but was, ' like the giddy sailor on the mast, 
ready with every blast to topple down into the fatal bowels of the 
deep ! ' He might have traced his habit of ale-house tippling to the 
last long precious draught of his favourite usquebaugh, which he took 
in the prospect of bidding iarewel for ever to his native land ; and his 
conjugal infidelities to his first disappointment in love, which would 
not have happened to him, if he had been born to a small estate in 
land, or bred up behind a counter ! 

Lastly, Mr. Wordsworth might have shewn the incompatibility 
between the Muses and the lixcise, which never agreed well to- 
gether, or met in one seat, till they were unaccountably reconciled 
on Rydal Mount. He must know (no man better) the distraction 
created by the opposite calls of business and of fancy, the torment of 
extents, the plague of receipts laid in order or mislaid, the disagree- 
abienCBs of exacting penalties or paying the forfeiture ; and how all 
this (together with the broaching of casks and the splashing of beer- 
barrels) must have preyed upon a mind like Burns, with more than 
his natural sensibility and none of his acquired firmness. 
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Mr. Coleridge, alluding to ihis circninstancc of the promotion of 
the ScotciEh Bard to be ' a gauger of ale-lirkinE,' in a poetical epistle 
to his friend Charles Lamb, calls upon hini in a burst of heartfelt 
indignation, to gather a wreath of henbane, nettles, and nightshade. 



The illuE 



IS brow of Scotch nobility.' 



If, indeed, Mr. Lamb had undertaken to write a letter in defence of 
Burns, how different would it have been from this of Mr. Words- 
worth's ! How much better than I can even imagine it to have been 
done! 

It is hardly reasonable to look for a hearty or genuine defence of 
Burns from the pen of Mr. Wordsworth ; for there ia no common 
link of sympathy between them. Nothing can be more different or 
hostile than the spirit of their poetry. Mr. Wordsworth's poetry is 
the poetry of mere sentiment and pensive contemplation : Burns's 
is a very highly sublimated essence of animal existence. With 
Bums, ' self-love and social arc the same ' — 



Mr. Wordsworth is 'himself alone,' a recluse philosopher, or a 
reluctant spectator of the scenes of raany-coloured life ; moralising on 
them, not describing, not entering into them, Robert Burns has 
exerted all the vigour of his mind, all the happiness of his nature, in 
exalting the pleasures of wine, of love, and good fellowship : but 
io Mr. Wordsworth there is a total disunion and divorce of the 
faculties of the mind from those of the body ; the banns are forbid, 
or a separation is austerely pronounced from bed and board — a tntnui 
el thorn. From the Lyrical Ballads, it docs not appear that men eat 
or drink, marry or are given in marriage. If we lived by every 
sentiment that proceeded out of mouths, and not by bread or wine, or 
if the species were continued like trees (to borrow an expression 
from the great Sir Thomas Brown), Mr. Wordsworth's poetry 
would be just as good as ever. It is not so with Burns : he is 
'famous for the keeping of it up,' and in his verse is ever fresh and 
gay. For this, it seems, he has fallen under the displeasure of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and the still more formidable patronage c 
Mr. Wordsworth's 



'This, this 



unkind ei 



out of this composition ii 
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support of what I have Eaid, but I lind them too tedious. Indeed ( 
may be allowed to speak my whole mind, under correct! 
Wordsworth could rot be in any way expected to tolerate or gire a 
favourable interpretation to Burns's constitutionai foibles^ — even hts 
beat virtues are not good enough for him. He is repelled and driven 
back into himself, not lees by the worth than by the taulis of others. 
His taste is as exclusive and repugnant a& his genius. It is becausc 
GO few things give him pleasure, that he gives pleasure to bo few 
people. It is not every one who can perceive the sublimity of a 
daisy, or the pathos to be extracted from a withered thorn ! 

To proceed from Burna's patrons to his poetry, than which no two 
things can be more different. His * Twa Dogs ' is a very spirited 
piece of description, both as it respects the animal and human creation, 
and conveys a very vivid idea of the manners both of high and low 
liie. The burlestfue panegyric of the lirst dog, 



I 



reminds one of Launce's account of his dog Crabbe, where he ia said, 
as an instance of his being in the way of promotion, ' to have got 
among three or four gentleman -like dogs under the Duke's table.' 
The ' Halloween ' is the most striking and picturesque description of 
local customs and scenery. The Brigs of Ayr, the Address to a 
Haggle, Scotch Drink, and innumerable others are, however, full of 
the same kind of characteristic and comic jiainting. But his master- 
piece in this way is his Tarn o' Shanter. I shall give the beginning 
of it, but I am afraid I shall hardly know when to leave off, 

' Whrii rhapman billies leave the street. 
And drouthy neebors, neebors meet, 
As market-days are wearing late. 
And folk begin to lak the gate j 
While wc sit bousing at the nappy, 
And getting fou and unco happy, 
We think ni on the lang Scots miles. 
The mosses, vratets, slaps, and stilet. 
That lie between us and our hame, 
Whare sits otir sulky, sullen dame. 
Gathering her brows like gathering stonn. 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tarn o" Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter ; 
(Auld Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses. 
For honest men and bonny lasses.) 
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O Tam ! hadsl thou but been sae wise. 
As ta-eci thy ain wife Kale's advice I 
She tautd thee wcel thou was a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken blellun) i 
That ftae November till October 
Ae market-da]' thou was na tober; 
That ilka melder, v/V (he miller. 
Thou sat as lang ai thou had siller; 
That ev'ry tiaig was ca'd a shoe on. 
The smith and ihec gat roaring Fou on ; 
That at tlie Lord's house, ev'n on Sunday, 
Thou drank wi' Kirton Jean till Monday- 
She prophesy'd, that late or soon. 
Thou wad be found deep drown'd in Doon ; 
Or catcht wi' warlocks in the mirk. 
By Allovsay's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet. 
To think how mony coiiniets sweet. 
How mony lengthen'd, sage advices, 
TTie husband frac the wife despises '. 

But lo our tale : Ae market nigllt, 
Tam had got planted unco right 
Fast by an ingle, bleeding finely, 
Wi' reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 
And at hii elbow, Soutcr Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, droutliy crony; 
Tam lo'ed him like a vera btither ; 
TTiey had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night drave on wi" sangs an clatter. 
And aye the ale was growing better: 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi' favours secret, sweet, and precious: 
The Souter tauld his queerest stories) 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sae happy, 
E'en drown'd himsel amang the nappyj 
As bees flee hame wi' lades o' treasure, 
The minutes wing'd their way wi' pleasure : 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills of life viaorious [ 
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Or like the Borealii race. 

That flit ere you can paint their place ; 

Or like the rainbow's lovely fonn. 

Evanishing amid the itorm. — 

Nae man can tether time or tide. 

The hour approaches, Tarn maun ride j 

That hour o* night'i black arch the key-slane. 

That dreary hour he mounts his beast in. 

And sic a night he talcs the road in, 

As ne'er pour sinner was abroad in. 

The wind blew as "tmad bbwn its last) 
The rattling iliowcrs rose on the blast, 
The speedy gleams the darkness swalluw'd, 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow'd : 
That night a child might understand, 
The Deil had business on hit hand. 

Weel mounted on his grey mare, Meg, 
A better never lifted leg. 
Tarn skelpit on thro' dub and mire. 
Despising wind, and tain, and fire; 
Whiles haulding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles glo wring round wi' prudent cares. 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk'jtJloway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaiits and houlets nightly cry. — 

By this time Tarn was cross the ford, 
Whare in the snaw, the chapman smoor'd j 
And past the birks and meikle stane, 
Whare drunken Charlie brak 's neck-bane ; 
And thro' the whins, and by the caim. 
Where hunters fand the murder'd balm ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo's mither hang'd hersel — 
Before liim Doon pours all his floods ; 
The doubling stonn roare thro' the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 
Whan, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Albway seem'd in a blecie; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing ; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

Inspiring bold John Barleycorn 1 
What dangers thou canst make us scorn ! 
Wi" Tippenny, we fcar nae evil, 
Wi" Usqueba, we 'II face the devil I 
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The swats »ac rcam'd in Tammie's noddle. 

Fair play, he car'd na de'ils a boddlt. 

But Maggie stood right sair astonish 'd. 

Till by the heel and hand admonish'd. 

She ventiir'd forward on the light. 

And, vow ! Tarn taw an imco sight I 

Warlocks and witches In a dance, 

Nae light cotillion new frae France, 

Bui hompipeB, jigs, strathspeys, and reels. 

Put iife and mettTe in their heels. 

As winnock-bunker, in the east, 

There sat auld Nick, in shape o' beast j 

A touzie tyke, black, grim, and lii^e. 

To gie them mu«c was his charge ; 

He scrcw'd the pipes, and gut them skirl. 

Till roof and rafterj a' did dirl— 

Coffins stood round like open presses. 

That shaw'd the dead In their last dresses ; 

And, by some devilish cantrip slight. 

Each in its cauld hand held a light — 

By which heroic Tarn was able 

To note upon the haly table, 

A murderer's bancs in gibbet-aims; ' 

Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd baims j 

A thief, new cutted frae a rape, 

Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape ; 

Five tomahawks, wi' bluid rednisted ; 

Five scinutais, wi' murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a father's throat had mangled 

Whom his ain son o' life bereft. 

The grey hairs yet stack to the heft ; 

Wi' mair, o' horrible and awfu', 

Which e'en to name wad be unlawfu'. 



As Tammie glowr'd amai'd, and curious, 
The mirth and fun grew fast and furious: 
The Piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew; 
They reel'd, they set, they cross'd, they cleekit. 
Till ilka Carlin swat and rctkit. 
And coost her duddies to the wark. 
And linket at it in her sark 1 

Now Tam, O Tarn ! had they been queans 
A' plump and strapping in their teens ^ 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flanncn. 
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Thir breeki o' mine, my only pair. 
That ancc were plush, o' g^id blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'cn them aff my hurdles. 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdies' 

But wilher'd beldams, auld and droll, * 

Rigwoodic hags wad ipcatl a foal, 
Louping and flinging on a cnimmoclc, 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach. 

But Tam ken'd mhat was what fu' brawly. 
There was ae winsome wench and vialy. 
That night enlisted in the core, 
(Lang after ken'd on Carrick shore ; 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And pcrish'd mony a bonnie boat. 
And shook baich meikle com and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear — ) 
Her cutty sark o' Paisley ham, 
That while a iaaiie she had worn. 
In longitude tho" sorely scanty, 

IB her best, and she was vaunty. — 



But here my Muse her wing maun cour ( 
Sic flights are far beyond her power: 
To sing how Nannie lap and Bang, 
(A souple jade she was, and Strang] 
And how Tarn stood like ane bewitch 'd. 
And thought his very een enrich'd : 
Ev'n Satan glowr'd and fidg"d fu" fain. 
And hotch't, and blew wi' might and main 
Till first ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a' thegithcr. 
And roars out, ' Weel done. Cutty Sark ! ' 
And in an instant all was dark ; 
And scarcely had he Maggie rallied, 
When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees biz out wi' angry fyke 
When plundering herds assail their bykej 
As open pusaie's mortal foes. 
When, pop! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager nns the market-crowd. 
When ' Catch the thief 1 ' resounds aloud ; 
So Maggie rins — the witches follow, 
Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow, 
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Ah, Tam ! ah, Tam t thou 'II get thy fairin' ! 
In hell they 'II roast ther like a hcrrin' I 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy comin' I 
Kate soon will be a waefu' woman 1 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the Icey-atane o' the brigj 
There, at them tfaou thy tail may toss, 
A running nrcam they dare na cross ; 
But ere the key-stanc she could make. 
The lient a tail she had to shake ■ 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Magme prest. 
And flew at Tam wi' fiirious ettle ; 
But little mist she Magpe's mettle — 
Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind, her ain grey tail : 
The Carlin claught her by the rump. 
And Ictt poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read. 
Ilk man and mother's son tak heed : 
Whane'er to drink ^ou are inclin'd. 
Or Cutty Sarks rin in your mind. 
Think, ye may buy the joys owre dear^ 



Tam o' S banter's 



Burns ha» given the extremea of liceDlious eccentricity and con- 
vivial enjoyment, in the story of this Bcape-grace, and of patriarchal 
simplicity and gravity in describing (he old national character of the 
Scottish peasantry. The Cotter's Saturday Night is a noble and 

fathetic picture of human m.inners, mingled with a fine religious awe. 
[ comes over the mind like a slow and solemn strain of music. The 
»ouI of the poet aspires from this scene of low-thoughted care, and 
reposes, in trembling hope, on ' the bosom of its Father and its God.' 
Haidiy any thing can be mote touching than the following stanzas, 
for instance, whether as they describe human interests, or breathe a 
lofty devotional spirit. 

' The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes, 
This night his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his bars, 
Hoping the mom in case and rest to spend, 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does homeward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree j 
Th' expectant wee-things, toddlin, stachcr through 

To meet their dad, vri' flichterin noise and glee. 
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The lisping infiuit, prattling on his knee. 

Does a' hit weary carking carca beguile. 
And makei him quite forget his labour and his KhI. 

Belvve, the elder baimi tome drapping in, 

At Mrvice out, amang Che raimcri roun'. 
Some ca' the pleugh, some herd, some tenlie rin 

A cannie enand to a necbor town ; 
Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman-grown. 

In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
Gimes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown, 

Or deposit her sair-non penny-fee. 
To help her piirents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeign'd, brothers and sisters meet. 

An' each for other's welfare kindly spiers; 
The aocial hour*, mifi-winged, unnotic'd fleet j 

Each lelis the uncos that he sees or hears : 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years i 

Anticipation forward points the view ; 
The micher, wi' her needle an' her shears. 

Gars auld claes look amaist as wecl *i the new ; 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 



But, hark ! a rap conies gently to the doorj 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same. 
Tells how a necbor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek ; 
With heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name, 

While Jenny haffiini is a&aid to speak j 
Weel pleas'd the mother hears it "s nae wild, worthless r; 

Wi" kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ( 

A Btrappan youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 
Blithe Jenny » " 

The ftth. 
The young! 

But blate an' laithfu", scarce can weel behave ; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae bashfu' an' sae grave ; 
Weel-pleas'd to think her bairn 's respected like the lave. 
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The soupc their only hawkie does afford. 

That yont the hallan snugly chows her rood : 

The dame brings forth, in romp li mental mood. 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain'd Icebbuck, fell, 

An' aft he 's preit, an' aft he ca's it guid j 
The (nigaf wifie, garrulous, will tell. 

How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 

The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 

They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace. 

The big ha'-Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart hafTets wearing thin an' barcj 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He wales a portion wi' judicious care j 
And ' Let us worship God 1 ' he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise j 

They tune their hearts, by f^r the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild-warbliiig measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name i 
Or noble Elgin beets the heav'n-ward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame; 

The tickled ears no heart-felt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise.' — 

Burns'a poetical epistles to his frienda are admirable, whether for 
the touches of Mtire, the painting of character, or the sincerity of 
friendship they display. Those to Captain Grose, and to Davie, a 
brother poet, are among the best ;■ — they are ' the true pathos and 
eublime of human life.' His prose-leiters are Bometimes tinctured 
with affectation. They seem written by a man who has been 
admired for his wit, and is expected on all occasions to shine. Those in 
which he expresses his ideas of natural beauty in reference to Alison's 
Essay on Taate, and advocates the keeping up the remembrances of 
old customs and seasons, are the most powerfully written. His 
linglish serious odes and moral stanzas arc, in general, failures, such 
as the The Lament, Man was made to Mourn, &c. nor do I much 
admire his 'Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled.' In this strain of 
didactic or sentimental moralising, the lines to dencairn are the 
most happy, and impressive. His imitations of the old humorous 
ballad style of Ferguson's songs are no whit inferior to the admirable 
originals, such as 'John Anderson, my Joe,' and many more. But 
of all his productions, the pathetic and serious love-songs which he 
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has left behind him, in the manner of the old ballads, are perhaps 
those which take the deepest and most lasting hold of the mmd. 
Such arc the lines to Mary Mocison, and those eotitled Jessy. 

'Here's a health to anc I lo'e dear — 
Hera *s a health to ane I We dear — 
Thou art sweet as the smile nhen fond lovers meet, 
And soft as their parting Cear-^Jcssy ! 

Altho' thou maun nevci be mine, 

Altho' even hope is denied; 
'Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 

Than aught in the world beside — Jessy 1 ' 

The conclusion of the other is as follows. 

' Yestreen, when to the trembling string 

The dance gaed through the lighted lia', 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw. 
Tho' thii was fair, and that was bta~. 

And yon the toast of a' the town, 
I sighed and said among them a*. 

Ye are na' Maty Morison.' 

That beginning, * Oh gin my love were a bonny red rose,' is a piece 

of rich and fantastic description. One would think that nothing 
could surpass these in beauty of expression, and in true pathos: and 
nothing does or can, but some of the old Scotch ballads themselvea. 
There is in them a still more original cast of thought, a more 
romantic imagery — the thistle's glittering down, the gilliflower on the 
old garden-wall, the horseman's silver bells, the hawk on its perch — 
3 closer intimacy with nature, a firmer reliance on it, as the only 
stock of wealth which the mind has to resort to, a more infantine 
simplicity of manners, a greater strength of affection, hopes longer 
cherished and longer deferred, sighs that the heart dare hardly heave, 
and ' thoughts that often lie too deep for tears.' We seem to feel 
that those who wrote and sung them (the early minstrels) lived in the 
open air, wandering oa from place to place with restless feet and 
thoughts, and lending an ever-open ear to the fearfiil accidents of war 
or love, floating on the breath of old tradition or common fame, and 
moving the strings of their harp with sounds that sank into a nation's 
heart. How fine an illustration of this is that passage in Don 
Quixote, where the knight and Sancho, going in search of Dulcinea, 
inquire their way of the countryman, who was driving his mules to 
plough before break of day, ' singing the ancient ballad of Ronces- 
l+O 
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valles.' Sir Thomas Overbury describes his country girl as still 
accompanied with fragments of old songs. One of the best and most 
striking descriiitions of the effects of this mixture of national poetry 
and music is to be found in one of the letters of Archbishop Herring, 
giving an account of a coafirmation-tour in the mountiLins of Wales. 

' That pleasure over, our work became very arduous, for wc ivcrt to 
mount a rock, and in many places of the road, over natural stairs of stone. 
I submitted to this, whieh they totd mc was but a taste of the country, and 
to prepare me for worie things to come. However, worse things did not 
come that morning, for we dined soon after out of our own wallets; and 
though our inn stood in a place of the most frightful solitude, and the best 
formed for the habitation of monks (who once possessed it) in the world, 
yet we made a cheerftil meal. The novelty of the thing gave me spirits, and 
the air gave me appetite much keener than the knife I ate with. Wc had 
our music too; for there came in a harper, who soon drew about us a group 
of tigures that Hogarth would have given any price for. The harper was 
in his true place and attitude ; a man and woman stood before him, singing 
to his instrument wildly, but not disagreeably; a little dirty child was 
playing vtith the bottom of tbe harp ; a woman in a sick night-cap hanging 
over the stairs ; a boy with crutches fixed in a staring attention, and a girl 
carding wool, in the chimney, and rocking a cradle with her naked feet, 
interrupted in her business by the charms of the music ; all ragged and 
dirty, and all silently attentive. These figures gave us a most entertaining 
picture, and would please you or any man of observation ; and one reflection 
gave me a particular comfort, that the assembly before us demonstrated, 
that even here, the influential sun warmed poor mortals, and inspired them 
with love and music' 

I could wish that Mr. Wilkie had been recommended to take this 
group as the subject of his admirable pencil ; he has painted a picture 
of Bathsheba, instead. 

In speaking of the old Scotch ballads, I need do no more than 
ncntion the name of Auld Robin Gray. The effect of reading this 
old ballad is as if all our hopes and fears hung upon the last fibre of 
the heart, and wc felt that giving way. What silence, what loneli- 
ness, what leisure for grief and despair I 



' My father pressed me 
Though my mothei 

But she looked m my 

Till my heart was like to break. 






The trksomeness of the situations, the sense of painful dependenct 
excessive ; and yet the sentiment of deep-rooted, patient affection 
iriumphK over all, and ta the oidy impression that remains. Lady 
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Aon Bothwell's Lament is aot, I think, quite equal to the lines 
beginning — 

* waly, vraly, up the bank. 

And waly, waly, down the brae, 
And waly, waly, yon bum side. 

Where I and my love wont to gae. 
I leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it waE a tmsty tree; 

But lirst it bow'd, and syne it brak, 

Sae my true-love 'a forsaken me. 

O waly, waly, love is bonny, 

Alilttetime whileit ianewj 
But when its auld, it waxeth cauld. 

And fades awa' like the morning dew. 
When cockle-shells turn ailler bells 

And muscles grow on every tree. 
Whan troBt and anaw lall warm us aw. 

Then aall my love prove true to me. 

Now Arthur seat mII be my bed. 
The aheeii sail ne'er be fyld by me : 

Saint Anton's well sail be my dnnk. 
Since my true-love's fonaken me. 

Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 
And shake the green leaves alf the tree i 

gentle death, whan wilt thou cum, 
And tak' a life that wearies ine ! 

"Tia not the froat that freezes sae. 

Nor blawing snaw's inclemencie, 
'Tis not sic cauld, that makes me ciy. 

But my love's heart grown cauld to me. 
Whan we came in by Gla^ow town. 

We were a comely sight to see. 
My love was clad in black velvet, 

And I myself in cramasie. 

But had I wist before I kist, 

That love had been sae hard to win j 

1 'd lockt my heart in case of gowd. 
And pinn'd it with a siller pin. 

And oh I if my poor babe were bom. 

And set upon the nurse's knee. 
Anil I myseHn the cold grave ! 

Since my true-love 's forsaken me.' 

The finest modem imitation of this style ia the Braes of Yarrow ; 
and perhaps the finest subject for a story of the same kind in any 
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modem book, is that told in Turner's History of England, of a 
Mahometao woman, who having fallen in love with an English 
merchant, the father of Thomas a Becket, followed him all the way 
to England, knowing only the word London, and the name of her 
lover, Gilbert. 

But to have done with this, which is rather loo serious a subject. — 
The old English ballads are of a gayer and more lively turn. They 
are adventurous and romantic ; but they relate chiefly to good living 
and good fellowship, to drinking and hunting scenes, Robin Hood 
is the chief of these, and he still, in imagination, haunts Sherwood 
Forest, The archers green glimmer under the waving branches ; 
the print on the grass remains where they have just finished their 
noon-tide meal under the green-wood tree ; and the echo of their 
bugle-horn and twanging bows reaounds through the tangled mazes of 
the forest, as the tall slim deer glances startled by, 

' The trees in Shcmood Forest arc old and good ; 

The grass beneath them now is dimly green : 

Are tncy deserted all f Is no young mien. 

With loose-slung bugle, met within the wood ? 

No arrow foimd — foil'd of its antler'd food — 

Struck in the oak's rude side ?— Is there nought seen 
To mark the revelries which there have been, 

In the sweet days of merry Robin Hood f 

Go there witn summer, and with evening— go 

In the soft shadows, like some wand'ring man — 

And thou shall far amid the forest know 
The archer-men in green, with belt and bow. 

Feasting on pheasant, river-fowl and swan. 

With Robin at their head, and Marian.' * 



LECTURE VIII 

ON THE LIVING POETS 

' No more oC talk whetE Gad or Angel guut 
With msn, a. with hi. fiitnd, faraili.r u.'il 

Genius is the heir of fame; but the hard condition on which the 
bright reversion must be earned is the loss of life. Fame is the 
recompense n(« of the living, but of the dead. The temple of fiime 

■ Sonnet on SherH-ooil Forest, by J. H. Rcynoldi, Ext. 
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stands upon the grave : the flame that buttia upon its altare is kindled 
from the ashes of great men. Fame itself is immortal, but it is not 
begot till the breath of genius is CKtinguished. For fame is not 
popularity, the shout of the multitude, the idle buzz of fashion, the 
venal puff, the soothing flattery of favour or of friendship ; but it is 
the spirit of a man surviving himself in the minds and thoughts of 
other men, undying and imperishable. It is the power which the 
intellect exercises over the intellect, and the lasting homage which is 
paid to it, as such, independently of time and circumsianees, purified 
from partiality and evil -speaking. Fame is the sound which the 
stream of high thoughts, carried down to future ages, makes as it flows 
— deep, distant, murmuring evermore like the waters of the mighty 
ocean. He who has ears truly touched to this music, is in a manner 
deaf to the voice of popularity. — The love of lame differs from mere 
vanity in this, that the one is immediate and personal, the other ideal 
and abstracted. It is not the direct and gross homage paid to himself, 
that the lover of true fame seeks or is proud of; but the indirect and 
pure homage paid to the eternal forms of truth and beauty as they 
are reflected in his mind, that gives him confidence and hope. The 
loTe of nature is the first thing in the mind of the true poet ; the 
admiration of himself the last. A man of genius cannot well be 
a coxcomb ; for his mind is too full of other things to be much 
occupied with his own person. He who is conscious of great powers in 
himself, has also a high standard of excellence with which to compare 
his efforts i he appeals aUo to a test and judge of merit, which ia 
the highest, but which is too remote, grave, and impartial, to flatter his 
self-love extravagantly, or puff him up with intolerable and vain conceit. 
This, indeed, is one teat of genius and of real greatness of mind, 
whether a man can wait patiently and calmly for the award of 
posterity, satisGed with the unwearied exercise of his faculties, retired 
within the sanctuary of his own thoughts ; or whether he is eager to 
foresia! his own immortality, and mortgage it for a newspaper puff. 
He who thinks much of himself, will be in danger of being forgotten 
by the rest of the world ; he who is always trying to lay violent 
hands on reputation, will not secure the best and most lasting. If 
the restless candidate for praise takes no pleasure, no sincere and 
heartfelt delight in his works, but as they are admired and applauded 
by others, what should others see in them to admire or applaud '. 
They cannot be expected to admire them because they are bis ; but 
for the truth and nature contained in them, which must first be inly 
felt and copied with severe delight, from the love of truth and nature, 
before it can ever appear there. Was Raphael, think you, when be 
painted his pictures of the Virgin and Child in all their inconcciv.ible 
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truth and beauty of expression, thinking most of his subject or of 
himself? Do you Guppoee that Titian, when he painted a landBcape, 
was pluming himself on being thought the linest colouriet in the world, 
or making himself so by looking at nature ? Do you imagine that 
Shakapeare, when he wrote Lear or Othello, wag thinking of any 
thing but Lear and Othello i Or that Mt. Kean, when he plays 
these characters, is thinking of the audience ! — No : he who would . 
be great in the eyes of others, must first learn to be nothing in his 
own. The love of fame, as it enters at times into his mind, is only 
another name for the love of excellence ; or it is the ambition to attain 
the highest excellence, sanctioned by the highest authority — that of 

Those minds, then, which are the most eou'tlcd to expect it, can 
best put up with the postponement of their claims to lasting fame. 
They can afford to wait. They arc not afraid thai truth and nature 
will ever wear out ; will lose their gloss with novelty, or their effect 
with fashion. If their works hare the seeds of immortality in them, 
they will live ; if they hare not, they care little about them as theifs. 
They do not complain of the start which others have got of them in 
the race of everlasting renown, or of the impossibility of attainbg the 
honours which time alone can gire, during the term of their natural 
lives. They know that no applause, however loud and violent, can 
an^cipate or over-rule the judgment of posterity ; that the opinion of 
no one indiridual, nor of any one generation, can have the weight, the 
authority (to say nothing of the force of sympathy and prejudice), 
which must belong to that of successive generations. The brightest 
living reputation cannot be equally imposing to the imagination, with 
that which is corercd and rendered venerable with the hoar of 
innumerable ages. No modern production can have the same 
atmosphere of sentiment around it, as the remains of classical 
antiquity. But then our moderns may console themselves with the 
reflection, that they will be old in their turn, and will either be 
remembered with still increasing honours, or quite forgotten ! 

I would speak of the living poets as I have spoken of the dead 
(for I think highly of many of them) ; but I cannot speak of (hem 
with the same rererencc, because I do not feel it ; with the same 
confidence, because 1 cannot have the same authority to sanction my 
opinion. I cannot be absolutely certain that any body, twenty years 
hence, will think any thing about any of them ; but we may be 
pretty sure that Milton and Shakspcare will be remembered twenty 
years hence. We are, therefore, not without excuse if we husband out 
enthusiasm a litde, and do not prematurely lay out our whole stock 
in untried ventures, and what may turn out to be false bottoms. I 
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have myself out-lived one generation of favourite poets, the Darwins, 
the Hayleya, the Sewards. Who reads them now ? — If, however, I 
haye not the verdict of posterity to bear me out in bestowing the 
most un^ualilied praises on their immediate succesBors, it is also to 
be remembered, that neither does it warrant me in condemning them. 
Indeed, it waa not my wibh to go into this ungrateful part of the 
subject ; but something of the sort is expected from me, and I must 
run the gaundei ae well as I can. Another circumstance that adds 
to the difficulty of doing justice to all parties is, that I happen to 
have had a personal acquaintance with some of these jealous votariet 
of the Muses; and that is not the likeliest way to imbibe a high 
opinion of the real. Poets do not praise one another in the language 
of hyperbole. I am afraid, therefore, that I labour under a degree 
of prejudice against some of the most popular poets of the day, from 
an early habit of deference to the critical opinions of some of the 
least popular. I cannot say that I ever learnt much about Shakspeare 
or Milton, Spenser or Chaucer, from these professed guides ; for I 
never heard them say much about them. They were always talking 
of themselves and one another. Nor am I certain that this sort of 
personal intercourse with living authors, while it takes away all real 
relish or freedom of opinion with regard to their coniemporarica, 
greatly enhances our respect for themselves. Poets are not ideal beings; 
but have their prose-sides, like the commonest of the people. We 
often hear persona say. What they would have given to have seen 
Shakspeare ! For my part, I would give a great deal not to have 
seen him ; at least, if he was at all like any body else that I have 
ever seen. But why should he ; for his works are not ! This is, 
doubtless, one great advantage which the dead have over the living. 
It is always fortunate for ourselves and others, when we are prevented 
from exchanging admiration for knowledge. The splendid vision 
that in youth haunts our idea of the poetical character, fades, upon 
acquaintance, into the light of common day ; as the azure tints diat 
deck the mountain's brow are lost on a nearer approach to them. 
It is well, according to the moral of one of the Lyrical Ballads, — 
'To leave Yarrow unvisited.' But to leave this ' (ace-making, ' and 
begin.— 

I am a great admirer of the female writers of the present day ; 
they appear to me like so many modern Muses. I could be in love 
with Mrs. Inchbald, romantic with Mrs. Radcliffe, and sarcastic 
with Madame D'Arblay : but they are novel-writers, and, like 
Audrey, may ' thank the Gods for not having made them poetical.' 
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out. That is not a 
e can think too highly 
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rolumet of the Tales of My Landlord comi 
school of affectation, but of humanity. No o 
of the work, or highly enough of the author. 

The first poeieu I can recollect is Mrs. Barbauld, with whose 
works I became acquainted before those of any other author, niale 
or female, when [ was learning to spell words of one syllable in her 
atory-books for children. I became acquainted with her poetical 
works long after in Enfield's Speaker ; and remember being much 
divided in my opinion at that time, between her Ode to Spring and 
CoUins's Ode to Evening. I wish 1 could repay my childish debt of 
gratitude in lerraK of appropriate praise. She is a very pretty poetess; 
and, to my fancy, strews the flowers of poetry most agreeably round 
the borders of religious controversy. She is a neat and pointed 
prose-writer. Her ' Thoughts on the Inconsistency of Human 
Expectations,' is one of the moat ingenious and sensible essays in 
the language. There is the same idea in one of Barrow's Sermons. 

Mrs. Hannah More is another celebrated modern poetess, and I 
believe still living. She has written a great deal which I have never 

Miss Baillie must make up this trio of female poets. Her tragedies 
and comedies, one of each to illustrate each of the passions, separately 
from the rest, arc heresies In the dramatic art. She is a Unitarian 
in poetry. With her the passiona are, like the French republic, one 
and indivisible ; they are not so in nature, or in Shakspeare. Mr. 
Southey has, I believe, somewhere expressed an opinion, that the 
Basil of Miss Bailite is superior to Romeo and Juliet. I shall not 
stay to contradict him. On the other hand, I prefer her De Mont- 
fort, which was condemned on the stage, to some later tragedies, 
which have been more fortunate— lo the Remorse, Bertram, and 
lastly, Fazio. There is in the chief character of that play a nerve, 
a continued unity of interest, a setness of purpose and precision of 
outline which John Kerahle alone was capable of giving ; and there 
is all the grace which women have in writing. In saying that De 
Montfort VMS a character which just suited Mr. Kemble, I mean to 
pay a compliment to both. He was not ' a man of no mark or likeli- 
hood ' : and what he could be supposed to do particularly well, must 
have a meaning in it. As to the other tragedies just mentioned, there 
is no reason why any common actor should not 'make mouths in 
them at the invisible event,' — one as well as another. Having thus 
expressed my sense of the merits of the authoress, I must add, that 
her comedy of the Election, performed last summer at the Lyceum 
with indifferent success, appears to me the perfection of baby-house 
theatricals. Every thing in it has such a do-me-good air, is so insipid 
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and amiable. Virtue seems such 
and vice is such s. naughty word, 
author, that little giria ought not tc 
with, to call them frelly lUars, to ai 
cheeks, to lament and bewai 



pretty playing at make-believe. 
It is a theory of some French 
be Huffered to have dolls to play 
nire their black eyes and cherry 
them if they fall down and hurt 



their faces, to praise them when ihey arc good, and scold them when 
they are naughty. It is a school of affectation ; Miss Baillie has 
profited of it. She treats her grown men and women as little girls 
treat their dolls — makes moral puppets of them, pulls the wires, and 
they talk virtue and act vice, according to their cue and the title 
prefixed to each comedy or tragedy, not from any real passions of 
their own, or love either of virtue or vice. 

The transition from these to Mr, Rogers's Pleasures of Memory, 
is not far : he is a very lady-like poet. He is an elegant, but feeble 
writer. He wraps up obvious thoughts in a glittering cover of fine 
words ; is full of enigmas with no meaning to them ; is studiously 
inverted, and scrupulously far-fetched ; and his verses are poetry, 
chietly because no particle, line, or syllable of them reads like prose. 
He differs from Milton in this respect, who is accused of having 
inserted a number of prosaic lines in Paradise Lost. This kind 
of poetry, which is a more minute and inoffensive species of the 
Delia Cruscan, is like the game of asking what one's thoughts are 
like. It is a tortuous, tottering, wriggling, fidgetty translation of 
every thing from the vulgar tongue, into all the tantalizing, teasing, 
tripping, lisping mimminie -plmmiBet of the highest brilliancy and 
fashion of poetical diction. You have nothing like truth of nature 
or simplicity of expression. The fastidious and languid reader is 
never shocked by meeting, from the rarest chance in the world, 
with a single homely phrase or intelligible idea. You cannot see 
the thought for the ambiguity of the language, the figure for the 
finery, the picture for the varnish. The whole is refined, and 
frittered away into an appearance of the moat evanescent brilliancy 
and tremulous imbecility. — There is no other fault to be found with 
the Pleasures of Memory, than a want of taste and genius, / The 
sentiments are amiable, and the notes at the end highly interesting, 
particularly the one relating to the Coucteaa Pillar (aa it is called) 
between Appleby and Penrith, erected (as the inscription tells the 
thoughtful traveller) by Anne Countess of Pembroke, in the year 
*n memory of her last parting with her good and pious mother 
ame place in the year 1616. 

'To shew that power of love, how great * 

Beyond aJI human estimate.' 
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This story is also cold in the poem, but witli so many artfui innucndos 
and tinsel words, that it is hardly intelligible; and acill less docs it 
reach the heart. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope is of the same school, in which u 
painfiil attention is paid to the expression in proportion as there is 
little to express, and the decomposition of prose is substituted for the 
composilion of poetry. How much the sense and keeping in the 
ideas are sacrificed to a jingle of words and epigrammatic turn of 
expression, may be seen in such lines as the following : — one of the 
characters, an old invalid, wishes to end his days under 



Now the antithesis here totally fails : for it is the breeze, and not 
the tree, or as it is (juaintly expressed, hamlet thaih, that atfords 
health, though it is the tree that atfords shelter in or from the storm. 
Instances of the same sort of curiom mfelicilai are not rare in this 
author. His verses on the Battle of Hohenlinden have considerable 
spirit and animation. His Gertrude of Wyoming is his principal 
performance. It is a kind of historical paraphrase of Mr. Words- 
worth's poem of Ruth. It shews little power, or power enervated 
by extreme fastidiouiDcss. Jt is 



There are painters who trust more to the setting of their pictures 
than to the truth of the likeness. Mr. Campbell always seems to me 
to be thinking how his poetry will look when it comes lo be hot- 
pressed on superfine wove paper, to have a dieproporiionate eye to 
points and commas, and dread of errors of the press. He is so 
afraid of doing wrong, of making the smallest mistake, that he does 
little or nothing. Lest he should wander irretrievably from the 
right path, he stands still. He writes according to established 
etiquette. He offers the Muses no violence. If he lights upon a 
good thought, he immediately drops it for fear of spoiling a good 
thing. When he launches a sentiment that you think will float him 
triumphantly for once to the bottom of the stanza, he stops short 
at the end of the first or second tine, and stands shivering on the 
brink of beauty, afraid to trust himself to the fathomless abyss. Tului 
nimium, limiJaigue proccllarum. His very circumspection betrays 
him. The poet, as well as the woman, that deliberates, is undone. .- 
He is much like a man whose heart fails him just as he is going up 
in a balloon, and who breaks his neck by flinging himself out of it 
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when it is loo late. Mr. Campbell too often maims and mangles 
his ideas before they are full formed, to fit them to the Procuates' 
bed of criticism ; or strangles his intellectual offspring in the birth, 
lest they should come to an untimely end in the Edinburgh Reriew. 
He plays the hypercritic on himself, and starves his genius to death 
from a needless apprehension of a plethora. No writer who thinks 
habitually of the critics, either to tremble at their censures or set 
them at deliaiice, can write well. It is the business of reviewcre 
to watch poets, not of poets to watch reviewers. — There is one 
admirable simile in this poem, of the European child brought by 
the sooty Indian in his hand, ' like morning brought by night.' The 
love-scenes in Gertrude of Wyoming breathe a balmy voluptuousness 
of sentiment; but they are generally broken off in the middle; they 
are like the scent of a bank of violets, faint and rich, which the 
gale suddenly conveys in a different direction. Mr. Campbell is 
careful of his own reputation, and economical of the pleasures of 
his readers. He treats them as the fox in the fable treated his 
guest the stork ; or, to use his own expression, his fine things are 

' Like angels' visits, few, and far between.' ' 
There is another fault in this poem, which is the mechanical structure 
of the fable. The most striking events occur in the shape ot 
antitheses. The story is cut into the form of a parallelogram, 
There is the same systematic alternation of good and evil, of violence 
and repose, that there is of light and shade in a picture. The Indian, 
who is the chief agent in the interest of the poem, vanishes and 
returns after long intervals, like the periodical revolutions of the 
planets. He unexpectedly appears just in the nick of time, after 
years of absence, and without any known reason but the convenience 
of the author and the astonishment of the reader; as if nature were 
a machine constructed on a principle of complete contrast, to produce 
a theatrical effect. AVf Deui inlcriil, nisi i/ignai vindicc nadiis. Mr. 
Campbell's savage never appears but upon great occasions, and then 
his punctuality is preternatural and alarming. He is the most 
wonderful instance on record of poetical reliabiruy. The most 
dreadful mischiefs happen at the most mortifying moments ; aod 
when your expectations are wound up to the highest pitch, you are 
sure to have them knocked on the head by a premeditated and 

' There it the igme iilei in Bliit'i Grave. 

Like thoK of angelg, abort, and fir between, 
Mr. Campbell Id altering ihe expreiaioa bai ipoiled it. 'Few,' and *far 
between,' irc the ume thing. 
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remorseless stroke of the poet's ]>en. This is done so often for ihc 
coQvenieDce of the author, that in the end it ceaKS to be for the 
satiBfaction of the reader. 

Tom Moore is a poet of a quite diiFerent stamp. He ia as heed- 
less, gay, and prodigal of his poetical wealth, as the other is careful, 
reserved, and parsimonious. The genius of boih is national. Mr. 
Moore's Muse is another Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as indefatigable, 
and as humane a spirit. His fancy is for ever on the wing, flutters 
in the gale, glitters in the sun. Every thing lives, moves, and 
sparkles in his poetry, while over all love waves his purple light. 
His thoughts are as restless, as many, and as bright as the insects 
that people the sun's beam. ' So work the honey-bees,' extracting 
liquid sweets from opening buds ; so the butterfly expands its wings 
to the idle air ; so the thistle's silver down is wafted over summer 
seas. An airy voyager on life's stream, his mind inhales the fragrance 
of a thousand shores, and drinks of endless pleasures under halcyon 
skies. Wherever his footsteps tend over the enamelled ground of 
fairy fiction — 

' Around him the bees in play flutter and cluster. 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around.' 

The fault of Mr. Moore is an exuberance of involuntary power. 
His facility of production lessens the effect of, and hangs as a dead 
weight upon, what he produces. His levity at last oppresses. The 
infinite delight he takes in such an infinite number of things, creates 
indifference in minds less susceptible of pleasure than his own. He 
exhausts attenUon by being inexhaustible. His variety cloys ; hit 
rapidity dazzles and distracts the sight. The gracefiil ease with 
which he lends himself to every subject, the genial spirit with which 
he indulges in every sentiment, prevents him from giving their full 
force to the masses of things, from connecting them into a whole. 
He wants intensity, strength, and grandeur. His mind does not 
brood over the great and permanent ; it glances over the surfaces, 
the first impressions of things, instead of grappling with the deep- 
rooted prejudices of the mind, its inveterate habits, and that ' perilous 
stuff that weighs upon the heart.' Hb pen, as it is rapid and fanciful, 
wants momentum and passion. It requires the same principle to 
make us thoroughly like poetry, that makes us like ourselves so well, 
the feeling of continued identity. The impressions of Mr. Moore's 
poetry are detached, desultory, and physical. Its gorgeous colours 
brighten and fade like the rainbow's. Its sweetness evaporates like 
the elHuvia exhaled from beds of flowers ! His gay laughing style, 
which relates to the immediate pleasures of love or wine, is better 
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than hiii scntimeDtal nnd romantic vein. His Irish melodies are not 
free from affeclalion and a certain sicklincsB of pretension. His 
BeriouB descriptions are apt to run into flowery lendernees. Hi« 
pathos sometimes melts into a mawkish sensibility, or crystallizes 
into all the prcttinesses of allegorical language, and glittering hardness 
of external imagery. Bui he has wit at will, and of the first quality. 
His satirical and burlesque poetry is his best: it is flrst-rat?. His 
Twopenny Post- Bag is a perfect ' nest of splcery ' ; where the Cayenne 
is not spared. The politician there sharpens the poet's pen. Id this 
too, our bard reaerablea the bee — he has its honey and its sting. 

Mr. Moore ought not to have written Lalla Rookh, e?en for three 
thousand guineas. His fame is worth more than that. He should 
have minded the advice of Fadladeen. It is not, however, a failure, 
so much as an evasion and a consetfuenc disap]x)intment of public 
expectation. He should have lelt it to others to break conventions 
with nations, and faith with the world. He should, .it any rate, 
have kept his with the public. Lalla Rookh is not what people 
wanted to see whether Mr, Moore could do ; namely, whether he 
could write a long epic poem. It is four short tales. The interest, 
however, is often high-wrought and tragic, hut the execution still 
turns to the effeminate and voluptuous side. Fortitude of mind is 
the first requisite of a tragic or epic writer. Happiness of nature 
and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the bard 
of Erin. If he is not perfectly contented with what he is, all the 
world beside is. He had no temptation to risk any thing in adding 
to the love and admiration of his age, and more than one country. 

' Therefore to be possessed with double pomp. 
To guard a title chat was rich before, 
To gild refined gold, to paint the Illy, 
To throw a periiime on the violet. 
To smooth Ihc ice, or add another hue 
Onto the rainbow, or with taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garnish. 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.' 

The same might be said of Mr. Moore's seeking to bind an epic 
crown, or the shadow of one, round his other laurels. 

If Mr. Moore has not suffered enough personally, Lord Byron 
(judging from the tone of his writings) might be thought to have 
auflered too much to lie a truly great poet. If Mr. Moore lays 
himself too open to all the various impulses of things, the outward 
•hews of earth and sky, to every breath that blows, to every stray 
sentiment that crosses his fancy ; Lord Byron shuts himself up too 
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much tD the impenecrablc gloom of hie own thoughts, and buries the 
natural light of thinga ia 'nook monastic.' The Giaour, the Corsair, 
Childe Harold, are all the same person, and they are apparently all 
himself. The everlasting repetition of one subject, the same dark 
ground of fiction, with the darker colours of the poet's mind spread 
OTer it, the unceasing accumulation of horrors on horror's head, ateelE 
the mind agaiost the sense of pain, as iDeviiably as the unwearied 
Siren sounds and luxurioua monotony of Mr. Moore's (xieiry make 
it inaccessible to pleasure. Lord Byron's poetry is as morbid as 
Mr. Moore's is careless and dissipated. He has more depth of 
passion, more force and impetuosity, but the passion is always of the 
same unaccountable character, at once violent and sullen, fierce and 
gloomy. It is not the passion of a mind struggling with misfortune, 
or the hopelesanesB of its desires, but of a mind preying upon itself, 
and disgusted with, or indifferent to all other things. There is 
nothing less poetical than this sort of unaccommodating seliishDesB. 
There is nothing more repulsive than this sort of ideal absorption of 
all the interests of others, of the good and ills of life, in the ruling 
passion and moody abstraction of a single mind, as if it would make 
itself the centre of the universe, and there was nothing worth cherish- 
ing but its intellectual diseases. It is like a cancer, eating into the 
heart of poetry. But still there is power ; and power rivets attention 
and forces admiration. ' He hath a demon : ' and that is the next 
thing to being full of the God. His brow collects the scattered gloom : 
his eye flashes livid lire that withers and consumes. But still we 
watch the progress of the scathing bolt with interest, and mark the 
ruin it leaves behind with awe. Within the contracted range of his 
imagination, he has great unity and truth of keeping. He chooses 
elements and agents congenial to his mind, the dark and glittering 
ocean, the frail bark hurrying before the storm, pirates and men that 
'house on the wild sea with wild usages.' He gives the tumultuous 
eagerness of action, and the fixed despair of thought. In vigour of 
style and force of conception, he in one sense surpasses every writer 
of the present day. His indignant apothegms are like oracles of 
misanthropy. He who wishes for ' a curse to kill with,' may find it 
in Lord Byron's writings. Yet he has beauty lurking underneath 
his strength, tenderness sometimes joined with the phrenzy of despair. 
A flash of golden light sometimes follows from a stroke of his pencil, 
like a falling meteor. The flowers that adorn his poetry bloom over 
charnel-houses and the grave ! 

There is one subject on which Lord Byron is fond of writing, on 
which I wish he would not write^ — Buonaparte. Not that 1 quarrel 
with his writing for him, or against him, but with his writing both 
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fur him and against him. What right has he to do this? Buonaparte's 
character, be it what else it may, does not changi! every hour accord- 
ing to his Lordship'a varying humour. He ia not a pipe for Fortune's 
finger, or for his Lordship's Muse, to play what stop she pleases on. 
Why should Lord Byron now laud him to the skies in the hour of 
his success, and then peevishly wreak his disappointment on the God 
of his idolatry ? The man he writes of does not rise oi 
circumstances : but ' looks on tempests and is never shaken.' 
he is a subject for history, and not for poetry. 

'Great princes' favourites llieir fait leaves spread. 
But as the marigold at (he sun's eye. 
And in themselves their pride lies buried j 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior, famoused for light, 

After a thou<iand victories once foird. 

Is from the book of honour razed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he toii'd.' 

If Lord ByrOD will write any thing more on this hazardous theme, 
let him take these lines of Shakepeare for his guide, and finish them 
in the spirit of the original— they will then be worthy of the subject- 
Walter Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the present 
day, and deservedly so. He describes that which is most easily and 
generally understood with more vivacity and efTect ihan any body else. 
He has no excellences, either of a lofty or recondite kind, which lie 
beyond the reach of the most ordinary capacity to find out ; but he 
has all the good qualities which all the world agree to understand. 
His style is clear, lowing, and transparent : his sentiments, of which 
his style is an easy and natural medium, are common to him with his 
readers. He has none of Mr. Wordsworth's idimymracy. He differs 
from his readers only in a greater range of knowledge and facility of 
expression. His poetry belongs to the class of improinialor'i poetry. 
It has neither depth, height, nor breadth in it ; neither uncommon 
strength, nor uncommon refinement of thought, sentiment, or lan- 
guage. It has no originality. But if this author has no research, 
no moving power in his own breast, he relies with the greater safety 
and success on the force of his subject. He selects a story such as 
is sure to please, full of incidents, characters, peculiar manners, 
costume, and scenery ; and he tells it in a way that can offend no 
one. He never wearies or disapjwints you. He is communicative 
and garrulous ; but he is not his own hero. He never obtrudes him- 
self on your notice to prevent your seeing the subject. What passes 
in the poem, passes much aa it would have done in reality. The 
author has litUe or nothing to do with it. Mr. Scott has great 
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intuitive power of fancy, great vividness of pencil in placing cjctcrnal 
objects and events before the eye. The force of his mind ia pic- 
turesque, rather than moral. He gives more of the features of nature 
than the soul of passion. He conveys the distinct outlines and visible 
changes io outward objects, rather than 'their mortal consequences.' 
He is very inferior to Lord Byron in intense passion, to Moore in 
delightful fancy, to Mr. Wordsworth in profound sentiment : but he 
has more picturesque power than any of them ; that is, he places the 
objects themselves, about which they might feel and think, in a much 
more striking point of view, with greater variety of dress and attitude, 
and with more local truth of colouring. His imagery is Gothic and 
grotesque. The manners and acuoos have the interest and curiosity 
belonging to a wild country and a distant period of time. Few 
descriptions have a more complete reality, a more striking appearance 
of life and motion, than that of the warriors in the Lady of the Lake, 
who start up at the command of Rhoderic Dhu, from their conceal- 
ment under the fern, and disappear again in an instant. The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel and Marmion are the first, and perhaps the best 
of his works. The Goblin Page, in the first of these, is a very 
interesting and inscrutable little personage. In reading these poems, 
I confess I am a little disconcerted, in turning over the page, to find 
Mr. Westall's pictures, which always seem fac-similei of the persons 
represented, with ancient costume and a theatrical air. This may be 
a compliment to Mr. Westall, but it is not one to Walter Scott. 
The truth is, there is a modern air in the midst of the antiquarian 
research of Mr, Scott's poetry. It is history or tradition in mas- 
qnerade. Not only the crust of old words and images is worn off 
with lime, — the substance is grown comparatively light and worthless. 
The forms are old and uncouth ; but the spirit is effeminate and 
frivolous. This is a deduction from the praise I have given to his 
pencil for extreme fidelity, though it has been no obstacle to its 
drawing-room success. He has just hit the town between the 
romantic and the fashionable ; and between the two, secured all 
classes of readers on his side. In a word, I conceive that he is to 
the great poet, what an excellent mimic is to a great actor. There 
is no determinate impression left on the mind by reading his poetry. 
It has no results. The reader rises up from the perusal with new 
images and associations, but he remains the same man that he was 
before. A great mind is one that moulds the minds of otheri. 
Mr. Scott has put the Border Minstrelsy and scattered traditions of 
the country into easy, animated verse. But the Notes to his poems 
are just as entertaining as the poems themselves, and his poems are 
only entertaining. 
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Mr. Wordsworth U the most original poet now living. He ia the 
reverse of Waller Scott in hia defecla and excellences. He has 
nearly all that ihe other wants, and wants all that the other possesaes. 
His poetry is not external, but internal ; it does not depend upon 
tradition, or story, or old song ; he fumiahes it from hia own mind, 
and ii his own subject. He is the poet of mere sentiment. Of many 
uf the Lyrical BaJiada, it is not possible to apeak in terms of too high 
praise, such as Han-leap Well, the Banks of the Wye, Poor Susan, 
pnrta of the Leech-gatherer, the lines to a Cuckoo, to a Daisy, the 
Gjmplainl, several of the Sonnets, and a hundred others of incon- 
ceivable beauty, of perfect originality and pathoa. They open a finer 
and deeper vein of thought and feeling than any poet in modern times 
has done, or attempted. He has produced a deeper impression, and 
on a smaller circle, than any other of his contemporaries. His 
powers have been mistaken by the age, nor does he exactly under- 
stand them himself. He canaot form a whole. He has not the 
constructive faculty. He can give only the fine tones of thought, 
drawn from his mind by accident or nature, like the sounds drawn 
from the jEolian harp by the wandering gale. — He is totally deficient 
in all the machinery of poetry. Hia Excanlon, taken as a whole, not- 
withstanding the noble materials thrown away in it, is a proof of this. 
The line labours, the sentiment moves alow, but the poem atande 
atock-still. The reader makes no way from the first line to the last. 
It ia more than any thing in the world like Robinson Crusoe's boat, 
which would have been an excellent good boat, and would have 
■ " " n to the other side of the globe, but that he could not get 
it out of the sand where it stuck fast. I did what little I could to 
help to launch it at the time, but it would not do. I am not, however, 
one of those who laugh at the attempts or failures of men of genius. 
It is not my way to cry ' Long life to the conqueror.' Success and 
desert are not with me synonymous terms ; and the less Mr. Words- 
worth's general merits have been understood, the more necessary ia it 
to insist upon them. This ia not the place to repeat what I have 
already said on the subject. The reader may turn to it in the Round 
Table. 1 do tiot think, however, there is any thing in the larger 
poem equal to many of the detached pieces in the Lyrical Ballads. 
As Mr, Wordsworth's poems have been little known to the public, 
or chiefly through garbled extracts from them, I will here give an 
n {one that has always been a favourite with me), that the 
reader may know what it is that the admirers of this author find to 
be delighted with in hia poetry. Those who do not feel the beauty 
and the force of it, may save themselves the trouble of inquiring 
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HART-LEAP WELL 

' The knight had ridden donri from Wenilry n 
With the slow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He turned aiidc towards a vassal's door. 

And, " Bring another hone ! " he cried alood. 

" Another horw ! "■ — That shout the vassal heard. 

And saddled his best steed, a comely giay; 
Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing couner'« tja : 
The hone and horaeman are a hapjnr pair ; 

Bui, though Sir Waller like a falcon flies, 
Thirr is a doleful silence in the ait. 

A rout this momine left Sir Walter's hall. 
That as they galkiped made the echoes roar j 

But hone and man are vanished, one and all j 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Waker, mtleas as a veering wind. 

Calls to the few tired di^ that yet remain : 

Brach, Swiit, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The knight hallooed, he chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidingi stem ; 

But breath and eye-sight fail ; and, one by one. 
The doga are stretched among the mountain fern. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race? 

The bugles that so joyfully were blown ? 
— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase j 

Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 

The poor hart toils along the moimtain side ; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled. 
Nor will I mention by what death he died \ 

But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorn ; 

He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy : 
He neither smacked his whip, nor blew his honi. 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Waller leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious act ; 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned i 
And foaming like a mountain cataract. 
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Upon hh aiili; the hart was lying stretclicit : 
His nose half-touched a spring bcneatli a hill. 

And nith the last deep groan hia breath had fetched 
The waten of the spring were trembling stilL 

And now, too happy for repose or rest, 
(Was never man in such a joyful case •) 

Sir Walter walked all round, north, south, and west, 
And gazed, and gazed upon that darling place. 

And climbing up the hill — (it was at least 
Nine roods of shef r ascent) Sir Waller found, 

Three several hoof-marks which the hunted beast 
Had left imprinleil on the verdant ground. 

Sir Waller wiped his face and cried, "Till now 
Such sight was never seen by living eyes : 

Three leaps have bume him trom this lofty brow, 
Down to (he very fountain where he lie*. 

I 'It biiltd a pleMure-housc upon this spot, 
And a small arbour, made for rural joy ; 

'Twill be the traveller's shed, the pilgrim'i col, 
A place of love for damsels that are coy, 

A cunning artist will I have to frame 

A bnson for that fountain in the dell ; 
And they, who do make mention of the same 

From this day forth, shall call it Hart-Leap Well. 

And, gallant brute ! to make thy praises known. 
Another monument shall here be raised j 

Three several pillars, each a rough-hewn stone, 
And planted where thy hoofs the turf have grazed. 

And, in the summer-time when days are long, 

1 will come hither with my paramour j 
And with the dancers, and the minstrel's song. 

We will make merry in that pleasant bower. 

Till the foundations of the mountains fait. 
My mansion with its arbour shall endure j — 

The joy of them who til) the fields of Swale, 

And them who dwell among the woods of Ure ! " 

Then home he went, and left the hart, stone-dead. 
With breathless nostrils stretched above the spring. 

— Soon did the knight perform what lie had said. 
And far and wide the fame thereof did ring. 
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Ere thricf the moon into her poit had steered, 
A cup of stone received the living well; 

Three pillars of nide stone Sir Walter reared. 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

And near (he fountain, flowers of slature tall 
With trailing plants and irees were intertwined,— 

Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelter from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer-days were long. 
Sir Walter journeyed with his paramour ; 

And with the dancers and the mmMrel's song 
Made merriment within that pleasant bower. 

v. The knight. Sir Walter, died in course of time. 
And his bones lie in his paternal vale. — 
But there is matter for a second rhyme. 
And I to this would add another tale.' 



PART SECOND 

The moving accident is not my trade ; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts ! 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade. 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 
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As I from Hawe* to Richmond did repair. 
It chanced that I saw standln ' " 

Three aspens at three ci 

And one, not four yards disc 

What this imported I could ill divine : 
And, pulling now the reio my horse to slop, 

I saw three pillars standing in a line. 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head ; 

Half-wasted the square mound of tawny green ; 
So that you just might say, as then I said, 

" Here in old time the hand of man hath been." 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 
More doleful place did never eye survey ; 

It seemed ai if the ipring-time came not here, 
And Nature here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired. 

Came up the hollow :— Him did I accost. 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 
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The Bliepherd itapp«tl, and (liat ume slory told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearicd. 

■'■ Ltimeiofold! 

; the spot is curU. 

You see theM lifelcBS stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others elms — 

These were the bowcfj and here a manMon stood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms ! 

The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

Vnu see the stones, the fountain, and the stream i 
Btii as to the great lodge I you might as well 

Hunt half a day for a foi^tten dream. 

There's neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep, 
Will wet his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all are fast asleep. 

This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that hetr a murder has been done. 

And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 

I've guessed, when I've been sitting in the sun. 
That it was all for that unhappy hart. 

What ihoughlt must through the creature's brain hat 

Even from the lop-moKt stone, upon the sleep. 
Are but three bounds— and look, Sir, at this last — 
— O Master 1 it has been a cruel leap. 

For thirteen hours he ran a desperate race; • 

And in my simple mind we cannot tetl 
What cause the hart might have to love this place. 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

Here on the grass peihaps asleep he sank. 
Lulled by this fountain ii ' "' ' 



In April here beneath the scented thorn 

He heard the birds tbeir morning carols sing; 

And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was bom 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

But now here "s neither grass nor pleasant shade ; 

The sun on drearier hollow never shone j 
So will it be, as 1 have often said. 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain all are gone. 
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' Gray-hMded Shepherd, thou hast jpokcn well; 

Small difference lies between thy creed and mi 
This btasl not unobserved by Nature fell; 

His death was mourned by sympachjr divine. 

The Being, that is in the clouds and air, 

Thai is in the green leaves among the grovet, 

Maintains a deep, and reverential care 

For the unoffending creatures whom he loves. 

The pleasure-house is dust : — behind, before. 
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She leaves these objects to a slow decay. 

That what we are, and have been, may be known; 

But at the coming of the milder day. 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 

One lesson, Shepherd, let us two divide. 

Taught both by what she shews, and what conceals. 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels," 

Mr. Wordsworth is at the head of that which has been denominated 
the Lake school of poetry ; a school which, with all my respect for 
it, I do not think sacred from criticism or exempt from faults, of 
(oine of which faults I shall speak with becoming frankness ; for 1 
do not tee chat the liberty of the presi ought to be shackled, or free* 
doro of speech curtailed, to screen either its revolutionary or renegado 
extravagances. This school of poetry had its origin in the French 
revolution, or rather in those sentiments and opinions which produced 
thai revolution; aod which sentiments and opinions were indirectly 
imported into this country in translations from the German about that 
period. Our poetical literature had, towards the close of the last 
century, degenerated into the most trite, insipid, and mechanical of all 
things, in the hands of the followers of Pope and the old French school 
of poetry. It wanted something to stir it up, and it found that v 
thing in the principles and events of the French revolution. From 
the impulse it thus received, tt rose at once from the r 
imitation and umest common-place, to the utmost pitch of singularity 
and parados. The change in the belles-lettres was as complete, and 
to many persons as startling, as the change in politics, with which it i 
went band in hand. There was a mighty ferment in the heads of 
n and poets, kings and people. According to the prevailing 
I, all was CO be natural and new. Nothing chat was established 
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was to be tolerated. All the common-place figures of poetry, tropes, 
allegories, persooificationK, with the whole heathen mythology, were 
instantly discarded ; a elasftical allueioii was coastdered as a piece of 
antiquated foppery ; capital letters were no more allowed in print, 
than letters-patent of nobility were permitted in real life; kings and 
tjueeoB were dethroned from their rank and station in legitimate 
tragedy or epic poetry, as they were decapitated elsewhere ; rhyme 
was looked upon as a relic of the feudal system, and regular metre 
was abolished along with regular government. Authority and fashion, 
elegance or arrangement, were hooted out of countenance, as pedantry 
and prejudice. Every one did that which was good in his own eyes. 
The object was to reduce all things to an absolute level ; and a 
singularly affected and outrageous simplicity prevailed in dress and 
manners, in style and sentiment. A striking effect produced where 
it was least expected, something new and original, no matter whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, whether mean or lofty, extravagant or 
childish, was all that was aimed at, or considered as compatible with 
sound philosophy and an age of reason. The licentiousness grew 
extreme : Coryate's Crudities were nothing to it. The world was 
to be turned topsy-turry ; and poetry, by the good will of our Adam- 
wits, was to share its fate and begin dt novo. It was a time of 
promise, a renewal of the world and of letters ; and the Deucalions, 
who were to perform this feat of regeneration, were the present poet- 
laureat and the two authors of the Lyrical Ballads. The Germans, 
who made heroes of robbers, and honest women of cast-off mistresses, 
had already exhausted the extravagant and marvellous in sentiment 
and situation : our native writers adopted a wonderful simplicity of 
style and matter. The paradox they set out with was, that all things 
are by nature equally fit subjects for poetry ; or that if there is any 
preference to be given, those that are the meanest and most unpro- 
mising are the best, as they leave the greatest scope for the unbounded 
stores of thought and fancy in the writer's own mind. Poetry had 
with them ■ neither buttress nor coigne of vantage to make its pcndajit 
bed and procreact cradle.' It was not 'born so high: its aiery 
boildeth in the cedar's lop, and dallies with the wind, and scorns 
the sun.' It grew like a mushroom out of the ground; or was 
hidden in it like a truffle, which it required a particular sagacity and 
industry to find out and dig up. They founded the new school on a 
principle of sheer humanity, on pure nature void of art. It could not 
be »aid of these sweeping reformers and dictators in the republic of 
letters, that ' in their train walked crowns and crownets ; that realms 
and islands, like plates, dropt from their pockets ' : but they were 
surrounded, in company with the Muses, by a mixed rabble of idle 
i6a 
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apprtnticM and Boiany Bay convict*, female vagrants, gipsies, meek 
daughters in the family of Christ, of ideot boys and mad mothers, 
and after them 'owls and night-ravens flew.' They acorned 'degrees, 
priority, and place, iosisture, course, proportion, season, form, otlice, 
and custom in all line of order'; — the distinctions of birth, the 
Ticissitudes of fortune, did not enter into their abstracted, lofty, and 
lerelling calculation of human nature. He who was more than man, 
with them was none. They claimed kindred only with the commoitetl 
of the people : peasants, pedlars, and village- barbers were their oraclei 
^cd bosom friends. Their poetry, in the extreme to which it 
professedly tended, and was in effect carried, levels all distinctions 
of nature and society ; has 'no figures nor no fantasies,' which the 
prejudices of superstition or the customs of the world draw in the 
brains of men ; ' no trivial fond records ' of all that has existed in 
the history of past ages ; it has no adventitious pride, pomp, or 
circumstance, to set it off; 'the marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's 
robe ' ; neither tradition, reverence, nor ceremony, ' that to great 
ones 'long! ' i it breaks in pieces the golden images of poetry, and 
defaces its armorial bearings, to melt them down in the mould of 
common humanity or of its own upstart self-sufliciency. They took 
the same method in their oew-facglcd ' metre ballad-mongering ' 
scheme, which Rousseau did in his prose paradoxes— of exciting 
attention by reversing the established standards of opinion and 
estimation in the world. They were for bringing poetry back to 
its primirive simplicity and state of nature, as he was for bringing 
•ociciy back to the savage state : so that the only thing remarkable 
left in the world by this change, would be the persons who had 
produced it. A thorough adept in this school of poetry and 
philanthropy is jealous of all excellence but his own. He does 
not even like to share his reputation with his subject ; for he would 
have it all proceed from his own power and originality of mind. 
Such a one is slow to admire any thing that is admirable ; feels do 
interest in what is most interesting to others, no grandeur in any 
thing grand, no beauty in anything beautitiil. He tolerates only 
what he himself creates j he sympathizes only with what can enter 
into no competition with him, with 'the bare trees and mountains 
bare, and grass in the green lield.' He sees nothing but himself and 
He hates all greatness and alt pretensions to it, whether 
well or ill-foimded. His egotism is in some respects a madness i for 
he scorns even the admiration of himself, thinking it a presumption in 
any one to suppose that he has taste or sense enough to understand 
him. He hates all science and all an ; he hates chemistry, he hates 
coochology ; he hates Voltaire ; he hates Sir Isaac Newton ; he 
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hates wi»dom ; he hates wit; he hates metaphyslcE, which he says 
are unjatelligible, and yet he would be thought to understand them ; 
he batcE prose ; he hates all poetry but his owQ ; he hates the 
dialogues in Shakespeare ; he hates music, dancing, and painting ; he 
hates Rubens, he hates Rembrandt ; he hates Raphael, he hates 
Titian ; he hates Vandyke ; he hates the antique ; he hatea the 
Apollo Belvidere ; he hates the Venus of Medicis. This is the 
reason that so few people take an interest in hia writings, because he 
lakes an interest in nothing that others do! — The effect has been 
perceived as something odd ; but the cause or principle has never 
been distinctly traced to its source before, as far as I know. The 
proofs are to be found every where — in Mr. Southey's Botany Bay 
Eclogues, in his book of Songs and Sonnets, his Odes and Inserip- 
Uons, so well parodied in the Anti-Jacobio Review, in his Joan of 
Arc, and last, though not least, in his Wat Tyler : 
' When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ! ' 

{ — or the poet laureat either, we may ask?) — In Mr. Coleridge's 
Ode to an Ass's Foal, in his Lines to Sarah, his Religious Musings ; 
and in his and Mr. Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads, /arjj'm. 

Of Mr. Southey's larger epics, I have but a faint recollection at 
this distance of time, but all that I remember of them is mechanical 
and extravagant, heavy and superficial. His affected, disjointed Kyle 
is well imitated in the Rejected Addres ■"' """ 

him and Sir Richard Blackmore seem 
and the other light, the one solemn a: 
one phlegmatic and the other flippant 
in the present time to give a Catalogue Raisonne of the performances 
of the living undertaker of epics. Kehama is a loose sprawling 
figure, snch as we see cut out of wood or paper, and pulled or jerked 
with wire or thread, to make sudden and surprising motions, without 
meaning, grace, or nature in them. By far the best of his works are 
some of his shorter personal compositions, in which there is an 
ironical mixture of the quaint and serious, such as his lines on a 
picture of Caspar Poussin, the fine tale of Gualberto, his Description 
of a Pig, and the Holly-tree, which is an affecting, beautiful, and 
modest retrospect on his own character. May the aspiration with 
which it concludes be fulfilled ! ' — But the little he has done of true 
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than I have. ' I« there here any dear friend of Cxsar ? To him I 
Bay, that Brutus's love to Cxsar was no lest than his.' But do 

matter His Ancient Mariner is his most remarkable performance, 

and the only one that I could point out to any one as fiiving an 
adequate idea of his great natural powers. It is high German, 
however, and in it he set ms to * conceive of poetry but as a drunken 
dream, recklesii, careless, and heedless, of past, present, and to come.' 
His tragedies (for he has written two) are not answerable to it; they 
are, except a few poetical passages, drawling aemimcnt and meta- 
physical jargon. He baa no genuine dramatic talent. There is one 
line passage in his Christabel, that which contains the description 
of the quarrel between Sir Leoline and Sir Roland de Vaux of 
Tryermaine, who had been friends in youth. 

' Alail they had been friends in youth. 
But vihispcring tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and youth i> vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love. 
Doth wort like madnesi in the brain; 
And thus it chanc'd as I divine, 
Witb Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult tg his heart's best brother. 
And parted ne'er to meet again 1 
But neither ever found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder : 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither beat, nor frost, nor thunder. 
Shall wholly do away I ween 
The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline a moment's space 
Stood gazing on the damsel's face ; 
And the youthful lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon hts heart again.' 

It might seem insidious if I were to praise his ode entitled Fire, 
Famtne, and Slaughter, as an eifusion of high poetical enthusiasm, 
and strong political feeling. His Sonnet to Schiller conveys a fine 
compliment lo the author of the Robbers, and an equally line idea of 
the state of youthful enthusiasm in which he composed it. 
f66 
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'Schiller! that hour I would have wish'd to die. 
If through the shudd'ring midnight I had sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish "d father's cry- — 

That in no after moment aught less vant 

Might stamp me mortal 1 A triumphant shout 
Black Horror tcream'd, and all her goblin rout 

From the more with'ring scene diminish'd pass'd. 

Ah 1 Bard tremendous in lubhmlty ■ 

Could 1 behold thee in thv loftier mood, 
Wand'ring at eve, with finely frtniied eye. 

Beneath some vast old tempest- swinging wood ! 

Awhile, with mute awe gazing, I would brood, 
Then weep aloud in a wild ecstacy '. '— 

Hia Cunciontt ad Populam, Watchman, Stc. are dreary tM»h. Of 
his Friend, I have spoken ihe truth elsewhere. But I may Bay of 
him here, that he is the only person I eier knew who answered to 
the idea of a man of genius. He is the only person from whom I 
ever learnt any thing. There is only one thing he could learn from 
me in return, but thai he has not. He was the first poet I ever 
knew. His genius at that time had angelic wings, and fed on manna. 
He talked on for ever ; and you wished him to ulk on for ever. 
His thoughts did not seem U> come with labour and effort ; but as if 
borne on the gusts of genius, and as if the wings of his imagination 
lifted him from off his feet. His voice rolled on the ear like the 
pealing organ, and its sound alone was the music of thought. Hii 
mind was clothed with wings ; and raised on them, he lifted 
philosophy to heaven. In his descriptions, you iheo saw the 
progress of human happiness and liberty in bright and never-ending 
succession, like the steps of .lacob's ladder, with airy shapes ascending 
and descending, and with the voice of God at the top of the ladder. 
And shall I, who heard him then, listen to him now \ Not I J .... 
That spell is broke ; that time is gone for ever ; thai voice is heard 
DO more : but still tbe recollection comes rushing by with thoughts of 
long-past years, and rings in my ears with never-dying sound. 



' What though the radiance which was once u 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flow'r 
I do not grieve, but rather find 
Strength \a what remains behind ; 
In the primal sympathy. 
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Which having been, must ever be ; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suflFering ; 
In years that bring the philosophic mind ! ^ — 

I have thus gone through the task I intendedy and have connie at 
last to the level ground. I have felt my subject gradually sinking 
from under me as I advanced, and have been afraid of ending in 
nothing. The interest has unavoidably decreased at almost every 
successive step of the progress, like a play that has its catastrophe 
in the first or second act. This, however, 1 could not help. I have 
done as well as I could. 



End of Lectures on 
THE English Poets 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



Br the Age of Elizabeth (as it relates to the History of our 
Literature) I would be understood to mean the time from the 
Rcfomiatioa, to the end of Charles i, inclndiog the Writers of 
a certain School or style of Poetry or Prose, who flourished together 
or immediately succeeded one another within this period. I have, 
in the following pages, said little of two of the greatest Writers of 
that Age, Shakespear and Spenser, because I had treated of them 
separately in former Publications. 
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LECTURE I.— INTRODUCTORY 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE SUBJECT 

The age of Elizabeth was distinguished, beyood, perhaps, any other 
in our history, by a number of great men, famous ip different ways, 
and whose names hare come down to us with unblemiBhed hoDours ; 
stacesmcQ, warriors, divines, scholars, poets, and philosophera, Raleigh) 
Drake, Coke, Hooker, and higher and more sounding still, and atUl 
more fretjuem in our mouths, Shakespear, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, 
JoDSOD, Beaumont and Fletcher, men whom fame has eternised in 
her long and lasting scroll, and who, by their words and a 
benefactors of their country, and ornaments of human nature. Tbnr 
attainments of different kinds bore the same general stamp, and it 
was sterling : what they did, had the mark of their age and c 
upon it. Perhaps the genius of Great Britain (if I may so speak 
without offence or flattery), never shone out fuller or brighter, or 
looked more like itself, than at this period. Our writers and great 
men had something in them that savoured of the soil from which 
they grew : they were not French, they were not Dutc h, or German, 
or Greek, or Latin ; they were truly English, fl'hey did t 
out of themselves to see what they should be ; they sought for 
truth and nature, and found ii in themselves. There was no tinsel, 
and but little art ; they were not the spoiled children of affectation 
and refinement, bat a bold, vigorous, independent race of thinkers, 
with prodigious strength and energy, with none but natural grace, 
and heartfelt unobtrusive delicacy. They were not at all sophisticated.! 
The mind of their country was great in them, and it prevailed. fWitfi 
their learning and unexampled acquirement, they did not forget that 
they were men : with all their endeavours after excellence, they did 
iKit by aside the strong oriirinal bent and character of their minds. 

ns 
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B chiefly nature's haody-work ; and time 
'n. — To these, however, might be added 
others Dot less learned, nor with a scarce less happy vein, but lest 
fortuDste in the event, who, though as renowned in theit day, have 
sunk into 'mere oblivion,' and of whom the only record (but that 
the noblest) is to be found in their works. Their works and their 
names, ' poor, poor dumb names,' are all that remains of such men 
as Webster, Dcckar, Mars ton, Ma flow, Chapman, Hey wood, 
Middleton, and Rowley ! * How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails 
them not : ' though they were the friends and fellow- labourers of 
Shakespear, sharing his fame and fortunes with him, the rivals of 
,.(on8on, and the masters of Beaumont and Fletcher's well-sung woes! 
They went out one by one unnoticed, like evening lights; or were 
swallowed up in the headlong torrent of puritanic leal which suc- 
ceeded, and swept away every thing in its unsparing course, throwing 
up the wrecks of taste and genius at random^ and at long fitful 
intervals, amidst the painted gew-gaws and foreign frippery of the 
reign of Charles u. and from which we arc only now recovering the 
scattered fragments and broken images to erect a temple to true 
\Jime ! How long, before it will be completed ? 

If 1 can do any thing to rescue some of these writers from hope, 
less obscurity, and to do them right, without prejudice to well- 
deserved reputation, 1 shall have succeeded in what I chiefly propose. 
I shall not attempt, indeed, to adjust the spelling, or restore the 
pointing, as if the genius of poetry lay hid in errors of the press, 
hut leaving these weightier matters of criticism to those who are 
more able and willing to bear the burden, try to bring out their real 
beauties to the eager sight, 'draw the curtain of Time, and shew 
the picture of Genius,' restraining my own admiration within 
reasonable bounds ! 

There is not a lower ambition, a poorer way of thought, than 
that which would confine al! excellence, or arrogate its final accom- 
pliihment to the present, or modern times. We ordinarily speak 
and think of those who had the misfortune to write or live before 
us, as labouring under very singular privations and disadvantages in 
not having the benefit of those improvements which we have made, 
as buried id the grossest ignorance, or the slaves * of poring pedantry' ; 
and we make a cheap and infallible estimate of their progress in 
civilization upon a graduated scale of perfectibility, calculated from 
the meridian of oui own times. If we have pretty well got rid of 
the narrow bigotry that would limit all sense or virtue to our own 
country, and have fraternized, like true cosmopolites, with our 
neighbours and contemporaries, we have made our self-love amends 
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by letting the geaeration we live in engross nearly all our admiration 
and by pronouDcing a sweeping sentence of barbarism and ignorance 
on our ancestry backwards, fronj the commencement {as near aa can 
be) of the nineteenth, or the latter end of the eighteenth century. 
From thence we date a new era, the dawn of our own intellect 
and that of ihe world, like 'the sacred influence of light' glimmer- 
ing on the confines of Chaos and old night ; new manners rise, and 
all the cumbrous ' pomp of elder days ' vanishes, and is lost in 
worse than Gothic darkness. Pavilioned in the glittering pride of 
our superficial accomplishraenCB and upstart pretensions, we fancy 
that every thing beyond that magic circle is prejudice and error ; 
and all, before the present enlightened period, but a dull and useless 
blank in the great map of time. We are so dazzled with the gloss 
and novelty of modern discoveries, that we cannot take into our 
mind's eye the vast expanse, the lengthened perspective of human 
intellect, and a cloud hangs over and conceals its loftiest monuments, 
if they are removed to a little distance from us — the cloud of our 
own vanity and shortsightedness. The modern sciolist iluhyUs all 
understanding but his own, and that which he conceives like his 
own. Wc think, in this age of reason and consummation of phllo- [ 
sophy, because we knew nothing twenty or thirty years ago, and I 
began to think then for the first time in our lives, that (he rest of 
mankind were in the same predicament, and never knew any thing till 
we did ; that the world had grown old in sloth and ignorance, had 
dreamt out its long minority of £ve thousand years in a dozing state, 
and that it lirst began to wake out of sleep, to rouse itself, and look 
about it, startled by the light of our unexpected discoveries, and the 
noise we made aix>ut them. Strange error of our infatuated self-love I \ 
Because the clothes we remember to have seen worn when we weV^ 
children, are now out of fashion, and our grandmothers were then 
old women, we conceive with magnanimous continuity of reasoning, 
that it must have been much worse three hundred years before, and 
that grace, youth, and beauty are things of modern date — as if nature 
had ever been old, or the sun had first shone on our folly and pre- 
sumption. Because, in a word, the last generation, when [ottering \ 
off the stage, were not so active, so sprightly, and lo promising as we 
were, we begin to imagine, that people formerly must have crawled 
about in a feeble, torpid state, like Sies in winter, in a sort of dim 
twilight of the understanding ; ' nor can we think what thoughts they 
could conceive,' in the absence of all those topics that so agreeably 
enliven and diversify our conversation and literature, mistaking the 
imperfection of our knowledge for the defect of their organs, as if it 
was necessary for us to have a register and certificate of their thoughts. 
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We there see the blood circulate through the reina (long before it 
was known that it did so], the same red and white 'by nature's own 
sweet and cunning hand laid on,' the same thoughts passing through 
the mind and seated on the lips, the same blue sky, and glittering 
suDny vales, 'where Pan, knit with the Graces and the Hours in 
dance, leads on the eternal spring.' And we begin to feel, that 
nature and the mind of man are not a thing of yesterday, as we had 
been led to suppose ; and that ' there are more things between heaven 
and earth, than were ever dreamt of in our philosophy.'— Or grant 
that we improve, in some reapects, in a uniformly progressive ratio, 
and build, Babel-hi^h, on the foundation of other men's knowledge, 
as in matters of science and speculative inquiry, where by going often 
over the same general ground, certain general conclusions have been 
arrived at, and in the number of [«r8ons reasoning on a given 
subject, truth has at last been hit upon, and long- established error 
exploded ; yet this does not apply to cases of individual power and 
knowledge, to a million of things beside, in which we are still to 
seek as much as ever, and in which we can only hope to find, by 
going to the fountain-head of thought and experience. We are quite 
wrong in supposing [as we are apt to do), that we can plead an 
exclusive title to wit and wisdom, to taste and genius, as the net 
produce and clear reversion of the age we live in, and that all we 
hare to do to be great, is to des;;ise those who have gone before us 
as no thing. 
/ Or even if we admit a saving clause in this sweeping proscription, 
and do not make the rule absolute, the very nature of the exceptions 
shews the spirit in which they are made. We single out one or two 
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striking instances, say Shakeepear or Lord BacDD, which we would 
fain treat as prodigies, and as a marked contrast to the nidenees and 
barbarism that surrounded them. These we delight to dwell upon 
and magnify ; the praise and wonder we heap upon their shrines, are , y^ 
at the espence of the time in which they lived, and would leave it ^ 
poor indeed. We make them out something more than human, 
'matchless, divine, what we will,' so to make them no rule (or their 
age, and do infringement of the abstract claim to superiority which 
we set up. Instead of letting them reflect any lustre, or add any 
credit to the period of history to which they rightfully belong, we 
only make use of their example to instill and degrade it still more i 
beneath our own level. ' 

It is the present fashion to speak with veneration of old English 
literature ; but the homage we pay to it is more akin lo the riles of 
superstition, than the worship of true religion. Our faith is doubtful j 
our love cold ; our knowledge little or none. We now and then 
repeat the namea of some of the old writers by rote ; hut we are shy 
of looking into their works. Though we seem disposed to think 
highly of them, and to give them every credit for a masculine and 
original vein of thought, as a matter of literary courtesy and enlarge- 
ment of taste, we are afraid of coming to the proof, as too great a 
trial of our candour and patience. We regard the enthusiastic 
admiration of these obsolete authors, or a desire to make proselytes 
to a belief in their extraordmary merits, as an amiable weakness, 
a pleasing delusion ; and prepare to listen to some favourite passage, 
that may be referred to in support of this singular taste, with an 
incredulous smile ; and are in no small pain for the result of the 
hazardous experiment ; feeling much the same awkward condescend- 
ing disposition to patronise tiiese flrst crude attempts at poetry and 
lispingB of the Muse, as when a fond parent brings forward a bashfiil 
child to make a display of its wit or learning. We hope the best, 
put a good face on the matter, but arc sadly afraid the thing cannot-, 
answer.- — Dr. Johnson said of these writers generally, that ' they were I 
(Ought after because they were scarce, and would not have been 
scarce, had they been much esteemed.' His decision is neither tme 
history nor sound criticism. They were esteemed, and they deserved i 
to be so. — ' 

One cause that might be pointed out here, as having contributed | 
to the long-continued neglect of our earlier writers, lies in the very 
nature of our academic institutions, which unavoidably neutralizes 
a taste for the productions of native genius, estranges the mind &Qm 
the history of our own literature, and makes it in each succestive 
age like a book sealed. The Greek and Roman classics are a sort of 
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privileged text-books, the Etaoding order of the day, in a Uoireriity 
education, and leave little leisure for a competent acquaintance with, 
or due admiration of, a whole host of ahle writers of our own, who 
are suffered to moulder in obscurity on the shelves of our libraries, 
, with a decent reservation of one or two topnames, that are cried up 
(jfor form's sake, and to save the national character. Thus we keep 
a few of these alwaye ready io capitals, aod strike off the rest, to 
prevent the tendency to a superlluouE population in the republic of 
letters i in other words, to prevent the writers from becoming more 
numerous than the readers. Tbe ancients are become effete in thii 
respect, they no longer increase and multiply; or if chey have 
imitators among us, no one is expected to read, and still leu to 
admire them. It is not possible that the learned professors and the 
reading public should clash in this way, or tiecessary for them to 
use any precautions against each other. But it is not the same with 
the living languages, wherj there is danger of being overwhelmed by 
the crowd of competitors ; and pedantry has combined with ignorance 
to cancel their unsatisfied claims. 

We affect to wonder at Shakeapear, and one or two more of that 
period, as solitary instances upon record ; whereas it is our own 
dearth of information that makes the waste ; for there is no time 
more populous of intellect, or more prolific of intellectual wealth, 
than the one we are speaking of. Shakespear did not look upon 
himself in this light, as a sort of monster of poetical genius, or on his 
contemporaries as ' less than smallest dwarfs,' when he speaks with 
true, not false modesty, of himself and them, and of his wayward 
thoughts, 'desiring this man's art, and that man's scope,' We fancy 
that there were no such men, that could either add to or take any 
thing away from him, but such there were. He indeed overlooks 
and commands the admiration of posterity, but he does it from the 
tabUlaad of the age in which he lived. He towered above his fellows, 
' in shape and gesture proudly eminent ' ; but he was one of a race of 
giants, the tallest, the strongest, the most gracefiil, and beautiful of 
ihem ; but it was a common and a noble brood. He was not some- 
thing sacred and aloof from the vulgar herd of men, but shook hands 
with nature and the circumstances of the time, and is distinguished 
from his immediate contemporaries, not in kind, but in degree and 
greater variety of excellence. He did not form a class or species by 
himself, but belonged to a class or species. His age was necessary 
to him ; nor could he have been wrenched from his place in the 
edifice of which he was so conspicuous a part, without equal injury 
to himself and it. Mr, Wordsworth says of Milton, ' that his soul 
was like a star, and dwelt apart.' This cannot be said with any 
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propriety of Shakespear, who certainly moved in a constellation of 
bright luminaries, and 'drew after him a third part of the heavens,' 
If we allow, for argument's salte (or for truth's, which is better), 
that he was in himself equal to all his competitors put together j 
yet there was more dramatic excellence in that age than in the whole 
of the period that has elapsed since. If his contemporaries, with 
their united strength, would hardly make one Shakespear, certain it 
ii that all his successors would not make half a one. With iiGe~l 
exception of a single writer, Otway, and of a single play of his '^ 

! Venice Preserved), there is nobody in tragedy and dramatic poetry 
I do not here speak of comedy) to be compared to the great raen*^ 
of the age of Shakespear, and immediately after. "Ttieyare^a 
mighty ph.ilanx of kindred spirits closing him rounSf moving in the 
same orbit, and impelled by the same causes in their whirling and 
eccentric career. They had the same faults and the same excellences ; 
the same strength and depth and richness, the same truth of character, 
passion, imagination, thought and language, thrown, heaped, massed 
together without careful polishing or exact method, but poured out in 
unconcerned profusion from the lap of nature and genius in boundless 
and unrivalled magnificence. The sweetness of Deckar, the thought 
of Marston, the gravity of Chapman, the grace of Fletcher and his 
young-eyed wit, Jonson's learned sock, the flowing vein of Middleton, 
Hcywood's ease, the pathos of Webster, and Marlow's deep designs, 
add a double lustre to the sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, wit, 
artless nature, copiousness, ease, pathos, and sublime conceptions of 
Shakespear's Muse. They are indeed the scale by which we can 
1 the true knowledge and love of him. Our admiration 
of them does not lessen our relish for him : but, on the contrary, 
increases and confirms it. — For such an extraordinary combination 
and development of fancy and genius many causes may be assigned ; 
and we may seek for the chief of them in religion, in politics, in the 
circumstances of the time, the recent difTusion of letters, in local 
sitnation, and in the character of the men who adorned that period, 
and availed themselves so nobly of the advantages placed within their 

1 shall here attempt to give a general sketch of these causes, and 
of the manner in which they operated to mould and stamp the poetry 
of the country at the period of which I have to treat; independently 
of incidental and fortuitous causes, for which there h no accounting, 
but which, after all, have often the greatest share in determining the 
moat important results. 

The first cause I shall mention, as contributing to this general 
eSe<f, was the Reformation, which had just then takea place. This 
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event gave a mighty impulse and locreaBed activity to thought and 
inc|uiry, and agiiaied the inert mass of accumulated prejudices 
throughout Europe. The effect of the concuBsion was genera! ; 
but the shock was greatest in this country. It toppled down the 
full-grown, intolerable abuses of centuries at a blow; heaved the 
ground from under the feet of bigotted faith and slavish obedieace ; 
and the roar and dashing of opinions, loosened from their accustamed 
hold, might be heard like the noise of an angry sea, and has never 
yet subsided. Germany first broke the spell of misbegotten fear, 
and gave the watch-word ; but England joined the shout, and echoed 
it back with her island voice, from her thousand cliffs and craggy 
shores, in a longer and a louder strain. With that cry, the genius 
of Great Britain rose, and threw down the gauntlet to tbe nation*. 
There was a mighty fermentation : the waters were out ; public 
opinion was in a state of projection. Liberty was held out to all to 
think and speak the truth. Men's brains were busy ; their spirits 
stirring ; (heir hearts full ; and their bands not idle. Their eyes 
were opened to expect the greatest things, and their cars burned with 
curiosity and zeal to know the truth, that the truth might make them 
free. The death-blow which had been struck at scarlet vice and 
bloated hypocrisy, loosened their tongues, and made the talismans 
and love-tokens of Popish superstition, with which she had beguiled 
her followers and committed abominations with the people, fall 
harmless from their necks. 

The translation of the Bible was the chief engine in the great work. 
It threw open, by a secret spring, the rich treasw-es of religion and 
morality, which had been there locked up as in a shrine. It revealed 
tbe visions of the prophets, and conveyed the lessons of inspired 
teachers (such they were thought) to the meanest of the people. 
Ii gave them a common interest in the common cause. Their hearts 
burnt within them as they read. It gave a m'md to the people, by 
giving them common subjects of thought and feeling. It cemented 
their union of character and sentiment : it created endless diversity 
and collision of opinion. They found objects to employ their 
faculties, and a motive in the magnitude of the consequences attached 
to them, to exert the utmost eagerness in the pursuit of truth, and the 
most daring intrepidity in maintaining it. Religious controversy 
sharpens the understanding by the subtlety and remoteness of the 
topics it discusses, and braces the will by their infmite importance. 
We perceive in the history of this period a nervous masculine intellect. 
No levity, no feebleness, no indifference ; or if there were, it is a 
relaxation from the intense activity which gives a tone to its general 
character. But there is a gravity approaching to piety ; 
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18 severity of argument, an habitual fervour 
and enthuaiasm in their mode of handling almost every nubject. The 
debates of the Bchoolmen were sharp and subtle enough ; but ibey 
wanted interest and grandeur, and were faesides confined to a few : 
they did not affect the general mass of the community. But the 
Bible was thrown open to all ranks and conditions 'to run and read,' 
with its wonderful table of contents from Genesis to the Revelations. 
Every village in England would present the scene so well described 
in Burne's Cotter's Saturday Night. I cannot think that all this 
variety and weight of knowledge could be thrown in all a< once upon 
the mind of a people, and not make some impressions upon it, the 
traces of which might be discerned in the manners and literature of 
the age. For to leave more disputable points, and take only the 
historical parts of the Old Testament, or the moral senlimenU of the 
New, there is nothing like them in the power of exciting awe and 
admiration, or of rivetting sympathy. We see what Milton has made 
of the account of the Creation, from the manner in which he has 
treated it, imbued and impregnated with the spirit of the time of 
which we speak. Or what is there equal (in that romantic interest 
and patriarchal simplicity which goes to tlie heart of a country, and 
rouBCE it, as it were, from its lair in wastes and wildernesses) equal to 
the Story of Joseph and his Brethren, of Rachael and Laban, of 
Jacob's Dream, of Ruth and Boaz, the descriptions in the book of 
Job, the deliverance of the Jews out of Egypt, or the account of their 
captivity and return from Babylon '. There is in all these parts of the 
Scripture, and numberless more of the same kind, id pass over the 
Orphic hymns of David, the prophetic denunciations of Isaiah, or 
the gorgeous visions of Ezekiel, an originality, a vastness of conception, 
a depth and tenderness of feeling, and a touching simplicity in the 
mode of narration, which he who does not feel, need be made of no 
'penetrable stuiT.' There is something in the character of Christ too 
(leaving religious faith quite out of the question} of more sweetness 
and majesty, and more likely to work a change in the mind of man, 
by the contemplation of its idea alone, than any to be found in history, 
whether actual or feigned. This character is that of a sublime 
humanity, such as was never seen on earth before, nor since. This 
shone manifestly both in his words and actions. We see it in his 
washing the Di.iciples' feet the night before his death, that unspeak- 
able instance of humility and love, above all art, all meanness, and all 
pride, and in the leave he took of them on that occasion, ' My peace 
I give unto you, that peace which the world cannot give, give I unto 
you ' ; and in his last commandment, that * they should love one 
another.' Who can read the account of his behaviour on the cross, 
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when lurning lo his mother he said, ' Womati, behold thy sod,' and 
10 the Disciple John, ' BehoW ihy mother,' and ' ftom that hour that 
Disciple took her to hia own home,' without having hie heart araote 
within him ! We gee it in his treatment of the woman taken id 
adultery, and in his excuse for the woman who poured precious 
ointment on his garment bb an oifering of devotion and love, which is 
here all in all. Hie religion was the religion of the heart. Wc see 
it in hia diacourse with the Disciples as they walked together toward* 
Emmaus, when their hearts burned within them ; in his sermon from 
the Mount, in his parable of the good Samaritan, and in that of the 
Prodigal Son — in every act and word of his life, a grace, a mildness, 
a dignity and love, a patience and wisdom worthy of the Son of God. 
His whole life and being were imbued, steeped in thta word, charity ; it 
was the spring, the well-head from which every thought and feeling 
guahed into act ; and it was this that breathed a mild glory from his 
face in that last agony upon the cross, ■ when the meek Saviour bowed 
his head and died,' praying for his enemies. He was the first true 
teacher of morality j for he alone conceived the idea of a pure 
humanity. He redeemed man from the worship of that idol, self, and 
instructed him by precept and example to love his neighbour as him- 
self, to forgive our enemies, to do good to iliose that curse us and 
despitefully use us. He taught the love of good for the sake of good, 
without regard to personal or sinister views, and made the affections of 
the heart the sole seat of moraiity, instead of the pride of the under- 
standing or the sternness of the will. In answering the question, 
' who is our neighbour I ' as one who stands in need of our assistance, 
and whose wounds we can bind up, he has done more to humanize 
the thoughts and tame the unruly passions, than all who have tried to 
reform and benefit mankind. The very idea of abstract benevolence, 
of the desire to do good because another wants our services, and of 
regarding the human race as one family, the offspring of one common 
parent, is hardly to be found in any other code or system. It was 
* to the Jews a stumbling block, and lo the Greeks foolishness.' 
The Greeks and Romans never thought of considering others, but as 
ihey were Greeks or Romans, as they were bound to them by certain 
positive ties, or, on the other hand, as separated from them by fiercer 
antipathies. Their virtues were the virtues of political machines, 
their vices were the vices of demons, ready to inflict or to endure pain 
with obdurate and remorseless inflexibility of purpose. But in the 
Chrisdan religion, ' we perceive a softness coming over the heart of a 
nation, and the iron scales that fence and harden it, melt and drop oif.' 
It becomes tnalleabie, capable of pity, of forgiveness, of relaxing in its 
claims, and remitting its power. We strike it, and it does not hurt 
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at : it IB not steel or marble, but Hesh and blood, clay tempered with 
tears, acid ' 6oft as sinews of the new-born babe.' The gospel was 
first preached to the poor, for it coosulted their waotB and intereatG, 
not its own pride and arrogance. It lirst promulgated the equality of 
mankind in the community of duties and benefits. It denounced the 
iniquides of the chief Priests and Pharisees, and declared itself at 
variance with principalities and powers, for it sympathizes not with 
the oppressor, but the oppressed. It first abolished slavery, for it did 
not consider the power of the will to inflict injury, as clothing it with 
a right to do BO. Its law is good, not power. It at the same time 
tended to wean the mind from the groasncss of sense, and a particle of 
its divine flame was lent lo brighten and purify the lamp of love ! 

There have been persons who, being sceptics an to the divine 
miBsion of Christ, have taken an unaccountable prejudice to his 
doctrines, and have been disposed to deny the merit of his character ; 
but this was not the feeling of the great men in the age of Elizabeth 
(whatever might be their belief) one of whom says of him, with a 
boldness equal to its piety : 

' The best of men 
That e'er wore eaith about him, vtaa a sufferer; 
A soft, meek, patient, hiimbJe, tranquil spirit ; 
Tlie first true gentleman that ever breathed.' 

This was old honest Deckar, and the lines ought to embalm his 
memory to every one who has a sense either of religion, or philosophy, 
or humanity, or true genius. Nor can I help thinking, that we may 
discern the traces of the influence exerted by religious faith in the 
Spirit of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, in the means of exciting 
terror and pity, in the delineation of the passions of grief, remorse, 
love, sympathy, the sense of shame, in the fond desires, the longings 
after immortality, in the heaven of hope, and the abyss of despair it 
lays open to ua.' 

The literature of this age then, I would say, was strongly influenced 
(among other causes), first by the spirit of Christianity, and secondly 
by the spirit of Protestantism. 

The effects of the Reformation on politics and philosophy may be 
seen in the writings and history of the next and of the following ages. 
They are still at work, and will continue to be so. The effects on 
the poetry of the time were chiefly confined to the moulding of the 
character, and giving a powerful! impulse to the intellect of the 
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couDiry. The immediate use or applic 
to subjects of imagination and fiction w; 
of Kparalioo) bo direct or freijuent, at 
classical and romantic literature. 
. For much about (he same time, the rich and fascinating stores of 

the Greek and Roman mythology, and those of the romantic poetry 
of Spain and Italy, were eagerly explored by the curious, and thrown 
open in translations to the admiring gaze of the vulgar. Thie last 
circumstance could hardly have atforded so much advantage to the 
poets of that day, who were themselves, in fact, the translatore, as it 
shews the general curiosity and increasing interest in such subjects, as 
a prevailing feature «f the times. There were translations of Taseo 
by Fairfax, and of Arioito by Harrington, of Homer and Hcsiod by 
Chapman, and of Virgil long before, and Ovid soon aftei ; there was 
Sir Thomas North's translation of Plutarch, of which Shakespear has 
made such admirable use in his Coriolaous and Julius Cxsar : and Ben 
JoDBon's tragedies of Catiline and Sejanus may themselves be 
considered as almost literal translations into verse, of Tacitus, Salluat, 
and Cicero's Orations in his consulship. Doccacio, the divine 
Boccacio, Petrarch, Dante, the satirist Aretine, Machiavel, Castigiione, 
and others, were familiar to our writers, and they make occasional 

mention of some few French authors, as Ronsard and Du Barlas ; for 

I the French literature had not at this stage arrived at its Augustan 
. period, and it was the imitation of their literature a century afterwards, 
' when it had arrived at its greatest height (itself copied from the 
' Greek and Latin), that enfeebled and impoverished our own. But 
~ of the time that we are considering, it might be said, without much 
extravagance, that every breath that blew, that every wave that rolled 
to our shores, brought with it some accession to our knowledge, which 
was engrafted on the national genius. In fact, all the disposeablc 
materials that had been accumulating for a long period of time, either 
in out own, or in foreign countries, were now brought together, and 
retjuired nothing more than to be wrought up, polished, or arranged in 
striking forms, for ornament and use. To this every inducement 
prompted, the novelty of the acquisition of knowledge in many cases, 
the emulation of foreign wits, and of immortal works, the want and 
the expectation of such works among ourselves, the opportunity and 
encouragement afforded for their production by leisure and affluence ; 
and, above ail, the insatiable desire of the mind to beget its own image, 
and to construct out of itself, and for the delight and admiration of 
the world and posterity, that excellence of which the idea exists 
hitherto only in its own breast, and the impression of which it would 
make as universal as the eye of heaven, the benefit a 
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air we breathe. The first impulse of genius is to create what never 
existed before : the coDtemplation of that, which is so created, is 
gufficiecit to laiisfy the demands of taste ; and it is the habitual study 
and imitation of the original models that takes away the power, and 
eveo wish to do the like. Taste limps after genius, and from copying 
the artificial models, we lose sight of the living principle of nature. 
It is the etfort we make, and the impulse we acquire, in overcoming 
the first obstacles, that projects us forward ; it is the necessity for 
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and this impulse once removed, the tide of fancy and enthusiasm, 
which is at first a running stream, soon settles and crusts into the 
itanding pool of dulness, criticism, and virtii. 

What also gave an unusual imfelut to the miud of man at this 
period, was the discovery of the New World, and the reading of 
voyages and travels. Green islands and golden sands seemed to arise, 
as by enchantment, out of the bosom of the watery waste, and invite 
the cupidity, or wing the imagination of the dreaming speculator. 
Fairy land was realised in new and unknown worlds. ' Fortunate 
fields and groves and flowery vales, thrice happy isles,' were found 
Soatiog ' like those Hesperian gardens famed of old,' beyond Atlantic 
Beae, as dropt from the zenith. The people, the soil, the clime, 
everything gave unlimited scope to the curiosity of the traveller and 
reader. Other manners might be said to enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge, and new mines of wealth were tumbled at oiu' feet. It is 
from a voyage to the Straits of Magellan that Shakespear has taken 
the hint of Proapero's Enchanted Island, and of the savage Caliban 
with his god Setebos.* Spenser seems to have had the same filing 
in hie mind in the production of his Faery Queen> and vindicates his 
poetic fiction on this very ground of analogy. 

' Right well I wote, mpn mighty loverrign, 

Tliat all this famous antique history 

Of some the abundance ot an idle brain 

Will judged be, and painted forgery, 

Rather than matter of just memory ! 

Since none that breatheth living air, dotli know 

Where is that happy land of faety 

Which I «i much do vaunt, but no where show. 

But vouch antiquities, which nobody can know. 

But let that man with better sense avise. 

That of the world least part to us Is read : 

And dally how through hardy enterprizc 

Many great regions arc discovered, 

' See 1 Voy»|e lo the Slraiti of MajeUaii, 1594. 
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Which to late age were never mentioned. 
Who ever heard of ih" Indian Peru ? 
Or who in venturous vessel measured 
The Amaions' huge river, now found true ? 
Or fniitfullesi Vii^inia who did ever view ? 

Yet all these were when no man did them know. 
Yet have from wisest ages hidden been : 
And later times things more unknown shall show. 
Whjf then should witiess man so much misween 
That nothing is but that which he hath seen f 
What if within the moon's fair shining sphere, 
What if in every other star unseen. 
Of other worlds he happily should hear. 
He wonder would much more; yet such to some appear.' 

Fancy's air-drawn pictures after history's waking dream shewed 
■like clouda over mountains; and from the romance of real life to the 
^ idlest fiction, the transition seemed easy. — Shakespear, as well as 
others of his time, availed bimself of the old Chronicles, and of the 
traditions or fabulous inventions contained in them in such ample 
measure, and which had not yet been appropriated to the purposes of 
poetry or the drama. The stage was a new thing ; and those who 
had to sup[)ly its demands laid their hands upon whatever came 
within theit reach : they were not particular as to the means, so that 
they gained the end, Lear is founded upon an old ballad ; Othello 
on an Italian novel ; Hamlet on a Danish, and Macbeth on a Scotch 
tradition : one of which is to be found in Saxo-Gramniaticus, and the 
last in Hollingshed. The Ghost-scenes and the Witchea in each, 
are authenticated in the old Gothic history. There was also this 
connecting link between the poetry of this age and the supernatural 
traditions of a former one, that the belief in them was still extant, 
and in full force and visible operation among the vulgar (to say no 
more) in the time of our authors. The appalling and wild chimeras 
of superstition and ignorance, 'those bodiless creations that ecstacy is 

!•■' very cunning in,' were inwoven with existing manners and opinions, 
and all their eifccts on the passions of terror or pity might be 
gathered from common and actual observation — might be discerned in 
the workings of the face, the expressions of the tongue, the writhings 
of a troubled conscience. ' Your face, my Thane, ia as a book where 
men may read strange matters.* Midnight and secret murders too, 
from the imperfect state of the police, were more common ; and the 
ferocious and brutal manners that would stamp the brow of the 

*' hardened ruflian or hired assassin, more incorrigible and undisguised. 
The portraits of Tyrrel and Forrest were, no doubt, done from the 
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life. We find that the ravages of the plague, the destructive rage of 
fire, the poisoned chalice, lean famine, the serpent's inorial sting, and 
the fiiry of wild beasts, were the common topics of their poetry, as 
they were common occurrences in more remote periods of history. 
They were the strong ingredients thrown into the cauldron of tragedy, 
to make it 'thick and slab.' Man's life was (as it appears to rae) 
more fiill of traps and pit-falls ; of hair-breadth accidents by flood and 
field ; more way-laid by sudden and startling evils ; it trod on the 
brink of hope and fear ; stumbled upon fate unawares ; while the 
imagination, close behind it, caught at and clung to the shape of 
danger, or ' snatched a wild and fearfiil joy ' fi-om its escape. The 
accidents of nature were less provided against ; the excesses of the 
passions and of lawless power were less regulated, and produced mote 
strange and desperate catastrophes. The talcs of Boccacio are 
founded on the great pestilence of Florence, Fletcher the poet died of 
the plague, and Marlow was stabbed in a tavern quarrel. The strict 
authority of parents, the inequality of ranks, or the hereditary feuds 
between different families, made more unhappy lovea or matches. 
'The course of true love never did run evrn.' 

Again, the heroic and martial spirit which breathes in our elder 
writers, was yet in considerable activity in the reign of Elizabeth. 
' The age of chivalry was not then quite gone, nor the glory of 
Europe extinguished for ever.' Jousts and tournaments were still 
common with the nobility in England and in foreign countries : Sir 
Philip Sidney was particularly distinguished for his proficiency in 
these exercises (and indeed fell a martyr to his anibition as a soldier) 
— and the gentle Surrey was still more famous, on the same account 
just before him. It is true, the general use of firearms gradually 
superseded the necessity of skill in the aword, or bravery in the 
person : and as a symptom of the rapid degeneracy in this respect, we 
find Sir John Suckling soon after boasting of himself as one — 
a lucky hit 

It was comparatively an age of peace, 

' Like strength reposing on his own right arm ; ' 

but the sound of civil combat might still be heard in the distance, the 
spear glittered to the eye of memory, or the clashing of armour struck 
OD the imagination of the ardent and the young. They were 
borderers on the savage state, on the times of war and bigotry, though 
in the lap of arts, of luxury, and knowledge. They stood on the 
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shore aod saw the hillows rolling after the storm : ' they heard the 
tumuh, and were still.' The manrers and out-of-door amusements were 
more tinctured with a spirit of adveoture and romance. The war with 
wild bcaatE, &c. was more gtrenuously kept up in country sports. I do 
not think we could get from sedentary poets, who had never mingled in 
the vicissitudes, the dangers, or excitements of the chase, such descrip- 
tions of hunting and other athletic games, as are to be found in Shakes- 
pear's Midsummer Night's Dream, or Fletcher's Noble Kinsmen. 

With respect to the good cheer and hospitable living of those times, 
I cannot agree with an ingenious and agreeable writer of the present 
day, that it was general or frequent. The very stress laid upon 
certain holidays and festivals, shews that they did not keep up the 
same Saturcalian licence and open house ail the year round. They 
reserved themselves for great occasions, and made the best amends 
they could, for a year of abstinence and toil by a week of merriment 
and convivial indulgence. Persons in middle life at this day, who can 
afford a good dinner every day, do not look forward to it as any 
particular subject of exultation : the poor peasant, who can only 
contrive lo treat himself to a joint of meat on a Sunday, considers it 
as an event in the week. So, in the old Cambridge comedy of the 
Retume from Parnassus, we find this indignant description of the 
progress of luxury in those days, put into the mouth of one of 
the speakers. 

' Why is 't not strange to see a ragged clerke. 

Some Etammell weaver, or some butcher's snnne. 

That Gcrubb'd a late within a sleeveless gowne. 

When the commencement, like a morrice dance, 

Hath put a bell or two about his tegges, 

Created him a sweet cleane gentleman : 

Mow then he 'gins to follow fashions. 

He whose thin sire dwelt in a smokyc roofe. 

Must lake tobacco, and must wear a locke. 

His thirsty dad drinkes in a wooden bowie, 

But his Evreet self is served in silver plate. 

His hungry sire will scrape yau twenty legge* 

For one good Christmas meal on new year's day, 

But his mawe must be capon cramm'd each day.' 

Act III. Scene i. 

This does not look as if in those days ' it snowed of mi 
drink' as a matter of course throughout the year! — The dist 
of dress, the badges of different professions, the very signs of the 
shops, which we have set aside for written inscriptions over the doors, 
-^were, as Mr. Lamb observes, a sort of visible language to the imagina- 
tion, and hints for thought. Like the costume of different foreign 
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nations, they had an immediate striking and picturesque effect, gi»ing 
scope to the fancy. The surface of society was embossed with 
hieroglyphics, and poetry existed ' in act and complement extern.' 
The poetry of former times niighl be directly taken from real life, as .j^ 
our poetry ia taken from the poetry of former times. Finally, the 
face of nature, which was the ^axae glorious object then that it is now, 
was open to theni ; and coming first, they gathered her fairest flowers 
to liTC for ever in their verse :— the movements of the human heart 
were not hid from them, for they had the same passions as we, only^^ 
less disguised, and less subject to conlrou!. Deckar has given aD 
admirable description of a mad-house in one of his plays. But it 
might be perhaps objected, that it was only a literal account tiken 
from Bedlam at that lime: and it might be answered, that the old 
poets took the same method of describing the passions and fancies of 
men whom they met at large, which forma the point of communion 
between us : for the title of the old play, ' A Mad World, my 
Masters,' is hardly yet obsolete; and we are pretty much the same 
Bedlam still, perhaps a little belter managed, like the real one, and 
with more care and humanity shewn to the patients! 

Lastly, to conclude this account: what gave a unity and common 
direction to all these causes, was the natural genius of the country, 
which was strong in these writers in proportion to their strength. 
We are a nation of islanders, and we cannot help it ; nor mend our- 
selves if we would. We are something Id ourselves, nothing when 
we try to ape others. Music and painting are not axit forte: for what 
we have done in that way has been little, and that borrowed from 
Others with great difficulty. But we may boast of our poets and 
philosophers. That's something. We have had strong heads and 
sound hearts among us. Thrown on one side of the world, and left 
to bastie for ourselves, we have fought out many a battle for truth and 
freedom. That is our natural style ; and it were to be wished we 
had in no instance departed from it. Our situation has given us a 
certain cast of thought and character ; and our liberty has enabled us 
to make the most of it. We are of a stiff clay, not moulded into 
every fashion, with stubborn joints not easily bent. We are slow to 
think, and therefore impressions do not work upon us till they act in 
masses. We are not forward to express our feelings, and therefore 
they do not come from us till they force their way in the most 
impetuous eloquence. Our language is, as it were, to begin anew, 
and we make use of the most singular and boldest combinations to 
explain ourselves. Our wit comes from us, ' Uke birdlime, brains 
and all.' We pay too little attention to form and method, leave our 
works in an unfinished state, but still the materials we work in are 
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solid and of nacuie'a mint ; we do not deal in counterfeits. We both 
uoder and over-do, but we keep an eye to the prominent features, the 
main chance. We are more for weight than show ; care only about 
what interests ourGcIves, instead of trying to impose upon others by 
plausible appearances, and are obstinate and intractable in not con- 
forming to common rules, by which many arrive at their ends with 
haif the real waste of thought and trouble. We neglect all but the 
principal object, gather our force to make a great blow, bring it down, 
and relapse into sluggishness and indi Fere nee again. Malrriam 
superahat opus, cannot be said of us. We may be accused of gross- 
ness, but not of flimsiness ; of extravagance, but not of affectation ; 
of want of art and refinement, but not of a want of truth and nature. 
Our literature, in a word, is Gothic and grotesque ; unequal and 
irregular ; not cast in a previous mould, nor of one uniform texture, 
but of great weight in the whole, and of incomparable value in the 
best parte. It aims at an excess of beauty or power, hits or misses, 
and is either very good indeed, or absolutely good for nothing. This 
character applies in particular to our literature in the age of [Elizabeth, 
which is its best period, before the introduction of a rage for French 
rules and French models; for whatever may be the value of our own 
original style of composition, there can be neither offence nor pre- 
sumption in saying, that it is at least better than our second-hand 
imitations of others. Our understanding (such as it is, and must 
remain to be good for any thing) is not a thoroughfare for common 
places, smooch as the palm of one's hand, but full of knotty points 
and jutting excrescences, rough, uneven, overgrown with brambles ; 
and 1 like this aspect of the mind (as some one said of the coimtry), 
where nature keeps a good deal of the soil in her own hands. Perhaps 
the genius of out poetry has more of Pan than of Apollo ; ' but Pan 
is a God, Apollo is no more ! ' 



LECTURE II 



ON THE DRAMATIC WRITERS CONTEMPORARY WITH 
SHAKESPEAR, LYLY, MARLOW, HEYWOOD, MIDDLE- 
TON, AND ROWLEY 

The period of which I shall have to treat {from the Reformation to 
the middle of Charles i.) was prolific in dramatic excellence, eren 
more than in any other. In approaching it, we seem to be approaching 
the RICH STRDND described in Spenser, where treasures of all kinds 
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iay Bcaitercd, or rather crowded together on the shore in inexhaustible 
but unregarded profusion, ' rich as the oozy bottom of the deep in 
Bunkeo wrack and sumlesa treasuries,' We are confounded with the 
variety, and dazzled with the dusky Bplecdour of names sacred in 
their obscurity, and works gorgeous in their decay, ' majestic, though 
in ruin,' like Guyon when he entered the Cave of Mammon, and was 
ghewn the massy pillars aod huge unwieldy fragments of gold, covered 
with dust and cobwebs, and 'shedding a faint shadow of uncertain 
light, 

'Such as a lamp whose light dolh fade anay. 
Or as the moon cloiheti with cloudy night 
Doth shew to him that walks in hit and lad affright.' 

The dramatic literature of this period only wants exploring, to 611 
the enquiring mind with wonder and delight, and to convince us chat 
we have been wrong in lavishing all our praise on ' new-born gauds, 
though they are made and rnoulded of things past ; ' aod in ■ giving 
to dust, that is a little gilded, more laud than gilt o'er-dusted.' In 
short, the discovery of such an unsuspected and forgotten mine of 
wealth will be found amply to repay the labour of the search, and it 
will be hard, if in moat cases curiosity does not end in adi ' ' 
modesty leach us wisdom. A few of the most singular 
of these limM remain unclaimed ; of others the authors are u 
many of them are joint productions of different pens ; but of the best 
the writers' names are io general known, and obviously stamped on 
the productions themselves. The names of Ben Jonson, for instance, 
Maasinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, are almost, though not quite, as 
familiar to us, as that of Shakespear; and their works itill keep 
regular possession of the stage. Another set of writers included in 
the same general period (the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century), who are next, or equal, or sometimes 
superior to these in power, but whose names are now little known, 
and their writings nearly obsolete, arc Lyly, Mario w, Maraton, 
Chapman, Middleton, aod Rowley, Heywood, Webster, Deckar, and 
Ford. I shall devote the present and two following Leaures to the 
best account I can give of these, and shall begin with some of the 
least known. 

The earliest tragedy of which I shall take notice (I believe the 
earliest that we have) is that of Ferrex and Porrex, or Gorboduc (as 
it has been generally called), the production of Thomas Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst, afterwards created Earl of Dorset, assisted by one 
Thomas Norton. This was first acted with applause before the 
Queen in 1561, the nobie author being then quite a young man. 
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ThU tragedy betag cooBidered as the 6rst in oar language, u ccrtaJDly 
a curiosity, and in other respecta it u also remarkable ; though, per- 
haps, enough has been said about it. As a work of genius, it may be 
set down as nothing, for it contains hardly a memorable line or 
passage ; as a work of art, and tbc first of its kind attempted in the 
language, it may be considered as a monument of the taste and skill 
of the authors. Its merit is confiDed to the regularity of the plot and 
' metre, to its general good sense, and strict attention to common 
decorum. If the poet has not stamped the peculiar genius of his age 
upon tliis first attempt, it is no inconsiderable proof of strength of mind 
and conception sustained by its own senEC of propriety alone, to hare 
GO far anticipated the taste of succeeding times, as to have avoided 
any glaring offence against rules and models, which had no existence 
in his day. Or perhaps a truer solution might be, that there were as 
yet no examples of a more ambiguous and irregular kind to tempt him 
to err, and as he had not the impulse or resources within himself to 
. strike out a new path, he merely adhered with modesty and caution 
' to the classical models with which, as a scholar, he was well 
acquainted. The language of the dialogue is clear, unaffected, and 
intelligible without the smailest difliculty, even to this day ; it has 
' no figures nor no fantasies,' to which the most fastidious critic can 
object, but the dramatic power is nearly none at all. It is written 
expressly to set forth the dangers and mischiefs that arise from the 
division of sovereign power ; and the several speakers dilate upon the 
dtfTerent views of the subject in turn, bke clever schoolboys set to 
compose a thesis, or declaim upon the fatal consequences of ambition) 
and the uncertainty of human aFairs. The author, in the end, 
declares for the doctrine of passive obedience and non -resistance ; a 
doctrine which indeed was seldom questioned at that time of day, 
Eubulns, one of the old king's counsellors, thus gives his opinion — 

'Eke fully mith the duke my mind agrees. 
That no cause serves, whereby the subject may 
Call to account the doings of his prince -, 
Much less in blood by sword to vvork revenue i 
No more than may the hand cut off the head- 
In act nor speech, no nor in secret thought, 
The subject may rebel against his lord. 
Or judge of him that sits in Cesar's seal. 
With grudging mind to damn those he mitlikcs. 
Though kings forget to govern as they ought, 
Yet subjects must obey as they are bound.' 

Yet how little he was borne out in this inference by the unbiassed 
dictates of his own mind, may appear from the freedom and unguarded 
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boldness of such tines as the followiag, addressed by a farourite to a 
prince, as courtly advice. 

■Know yc rhat luit of kingdoms hath no law : 
The Godj do bear and well allow in kings 
The things that they abhor ia rascal routs- 
When kings on slender cjuarrels run to wan, 
And then in cnicl and unkindly wise 
Command thefts, rapei, murder of innocenti. 
The spoil of towns, ruins of mighty rralms ; 
Think you such nrincEs do suppose themselves 
Subject to laws ot kind and fear of Gods i 
Murders and violent thefts in private men 
Are heinous crimes, and full of foul reproach ; 
Yet none ofFence, but deck'd with noble name 
Of glorious CDDqueatB in the hands ofkingt.' 

The principal characters make as many invocations to the names of 
their children, their country, and their friends, as Cicero in his 
Orations, and all the topics insisted upon are open, direct, urged in 
the l^cc of day, with no more attention to time or place, to an enemy 
who overhears, or an accomplice to whom they are addressed ; in a - 
word, with no more dramatic insinuation or byeplay than the pleadings 
in a court of law. Almost the only passage that I can instance, as 
rising above this didactic tone of mediocrity into the pathos of poetry, 
is one where Marcella laments the untimely death of her loier, F errex. 

' Ah ! noble prince, how oft have I beheld 
Thee mounted on thy fierce and trampling steed. 
Shining in armour bright before the tilt; 
And with thy mistress' sleeve tied on thy helm. 
And charge thy staff to please thy lady's eye. 
That bowed the head-piece of thy friendly foe I 
How oft in arms on horse to bend the mace, 
How oft in arms on foot to break the sword. 
Which nevet now these eyes may see again 1 ' 

There seems a reference to Chaucer in the wording of the following 
lines — 

' Then saw I how he smiled with slaying knife 
Wrapp'd under cloke, then saw I deep deceit 
Lurk in his face, and death prepared tor me.' ' 

Sir Philip Sidney says of this tragedy ; * Gotboduc is full of 
■lately speeches, and well Bounding phrases, climbing to the height of 

' ' The imiler with the knife Diiiicr his cloke.' 
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Seneca his style, and ai full of notable morality ; which it doth most 
delightfully teach, and thereby obtain the very end of poetry.' And 
Mr. Pope, whose taste in such matters was very different from Sir 
Philip Sidney's, says in still stronger terms : ' That the writers of 
the succeeding age might have improved as much in other respects, 
by copying from him a propriety io the sentiments, an unaffected 
perspicuity of style, and an easy flow in the numbers. In a word, 
that chastity, correctness, and gravity of style, which are so essential 
to tragedy, and which ail the tragic poets who followed, not excepting 
Shakeepear himself, either little understood, or perpetually neglected.' 
It was well for us and them that they did so ! 

The Induction to the Mirrour for Magistrates does his Muse more 
credit. It sometimes reminds one of Chaucer, and at others seems 
like an anticipation, in some degree, both of the measure and manner 
of Spenser. The following stanzas may give the reader an idea of 
the merit of this old poem, which was published in I $63. 

' By him lay heaule Sle;p« cosln of Death 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 
A very corps, saue ycelding forth a breath. 
Small keepe tookc he whom Fortune frowned on. 
Or whom she lifted vp into the throne 

Of high renowne, but as a liuing death, 

So dead aliue, of life he drew the breath. 

The bodies rest, the quiet of the hart. 
The trauailes ease, the still nights feere wa^ he. 
And of our life in earth the better part, 
Beuer of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that ncuer bee. 

Without respect esteeming equally 

King Crceius pompe, and Iriu pouertie. 

And next in order sad Old Age we found, 
His beard all hoare, his eyes hollow and blind, 
With drouping checre still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where nature him assign 'd 
To rest, when that the sisters had votwin'd 

His vital! thred, and ended with their knife 

The fleeting courM of fast declining life. 

There heard we him with broke and hollow plaint 
Rew with himselfe his end approaching fast. 
And all for naught his wretched mind torment. 
With Bweete remembrance of his pleasures past. 
And fresh delites of luidc youth torewast. 

Recounting which, how would he sob and shreck > 

And to be yong again of hue beseeke. 
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But and the cruell faws so fixed be. 

That time forepast cannot retumc againe. 

This one request of loiu yet prayed he : 

That in such nithred plight, and wretched pame, 

As nU {accompanied with lothsome traine) 

Had brought on him, all were it woe and griefe. 
He might a while yet linger forth his life. 
And not to loone descend into the pit : 
Where Death, when he the mortall corpi hath ilalne, 
With wrelchlessc hand in gtaue doth couer it. 
Thereafter neucr to mioy againe 
The gladsome light, but in the ground ylaine. 
In depth of darkneiie waste and weare to nought. 
As he had nere into the world been brought. 
But who had seene him, sobbing how he stood 
Vnto himtelfe, and how he would bemone 
His youth forepast, as though it wrought him good 
To talke of youth, all were his youth foregone. 
He would hauc musde and raaruail'd much whereon 
This wretched Age should life desire so faine, 
And knowes ful wel life doth but length his paine. 
Crookebackt he was, toolhshaken, and blere eyde. 
Went on three feetc, and sometime crept on foure, 
With old lame bones, that railed by his side. 
His acalpe all pird, and he with eld forelore : 
His withred fist still knocking at Deaths dore, 
Pumbling and driueling as he drawn his breath. 
For brieft, the shape and messenger of DeaiK." 

John Ly]y (born in the Weold of Kent about the year iS53)t 
was the author of Midas and Endymioo, of Alexander and Catnpaspe, 
and of the comedy of Mother Bombie. Of the last it may be said, 
that it is very much what its name would import, old, quaint, and 
vulgar, — I may here observe, once for all, that I would not be under- 
stood to say, that the age of Elizabeth was all of gold without any 
alloy. There was both gold and lead in it, and often in one and the 
same writer. In our impauence to form an opinion, we conclude, 
when we first meet with a good thing, that it is owing to the age ; or, 
if we meet with a bad one, it is characteristic of the age, when, in 
fact, it is neither ; for there are good and bad In almost all ages, and 
one age excels lu one thing, another in another :^only one age may 
excel more and in higher things than another, but rone can excel 
equally and completely in all. The writers of Elizabeth, as poets, 
soared to the height they did, by indulging their own unrestrained 
enthotiaim : as comic writers, they chiefly copied the manners of the 
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age, which did not give them the time advantage aver their cue- 
cesBon. Lyly'e comedy, for instance, ia ' poor, unfledged, has never 
winged from view o' th' nest,' and tries in vain to riac above the 
ground with crude conceits and clumsy levity. Lydia, the heroine 
of the piece, is silly enough, if the real were hut as witty. But the 
author haa shewn do partiality in the dietribuiion of his gifts. To say 
truth, it was a very common fault of the old comedy, that its humours 
were too low, and the weaknesses exposed too great to be credible, 
or an object of ridicule, even if they were. The affectation of their 
courtiers is passable, and diverciog as a contrast to present mauners ; 
but the eccentricities of their clowns are * very tolerable, and not to be 
endured.' Any kind of activity of mind might seem to the writers 
better than none : any nonsense served to amuse their hearers ; any 
cant phrase, any coarse allusion, any pompous absurdity, was taken for 
wit and drollery. Nothing could be too mean, too foolish, too 
improbable, or too offensive, to be a proper subject for laughter. Any 
one (looking hastily at this side of the question only) might be 
tempted to suppose the youngest children of Thespis a very callow 
brood, chirping their slender notes, or silly swains 'grating their lean 
and flashy jests on scrannel pipes of wretched straw.' The genius o( 
comedy looked too often like a lean and hectic pantaloon ; love was 
a slipshod shepherdess ; wit a parti- coloured fool like Harlequin, and 
the plot came hobbling, like a clown, after all. A string of impertinent 
and farcical jests (or lather blunders), was with great formality ushered 
into the world as 'a right pleasant and conceited comedy." Comedy 
could not descend lower than it sometimes did, without glancing at 
physical imperfections and deformity. The two young persons in the 
play before us, on whom the event of the plot chiefly hinges, do in 
fact turn out to be no better than changelings and natural idiots. 
This is carrying innocence and simplicity too far. So again, the 
character of Sir Tophas in Endymion, an affected, blustering, 
talkative, cowardly pretender, treads too near upon blank stupidity 
and downright want of common sense, to be admissible as a butt for 
satire. Shakespear has contrived to clothe the lamentable nakedness 
of the same sort of character with a motley garb from the wardrobe 
of his imagination, and has redeemed it from insipidity by a certain 
plausibility of speech, and playful extravagance of humour. But the 
undertaking was nearly desperate. Ben Jonson tried to overcome the 
difficulty by the force of learning and study ; and thought to gain his 
end by persisting in error ; but he only made matters worse j for his 
clowns and coxcombs (if we except Bobadil), are the most incorrigible 
and insufferable of all others. — The story of Mother Bombie is little 
else than a tissue of absurd mistakes, arising from the confusion of the 
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different characters one with another, like another Comedy of Errors, 
and ends in their being (most of them), married in a game at cross- 
purposes to the persons they particularly dislike. 

To leave this, and proceed to somethiag pleasaoter, Midas and 
Endymion, which arc worthy of their names and of the subject. The 
Btory in both is classical, and the execution is for the most part elegant 
and simple. There is often someihiog that reminds one of the grace- 
fill communicativeness of Lucian or of Apuleius, from whom one of 
the stories is borrowed. Lyly made a more attractive picture of 
Grecian manners at second-hand, than of English characters from his 
own observation. The poet {which is the great merit of a poet in 
such a subject) has transported himself to the scene of action, to 
ancient Greece or Asia Minor ; the manners, the images, the 
traditions are preserved with truth and delicacy, and the dialogue 
(to my fancy) glides and sparkles like a clear stream from the Muses' 
spring. I know few things more perfect in characteristic painting, 
than the exclamation of the Phrygian shepherds, who, afraid of 
betraying the secret of Midaa's ears, fancy that ' the very reeds bow 
down, as though they listened to their talk ' ; nor more affecting in 
sentiment, than the apostrophe addressed by his friend Eumenides to 
Endymion, on waking from his long sleep, ' Behold the twig to which 
thou laidest down thy head, is now become a tree,' The narrative 
is sometimes a little wandering and desultory ; but if it had been ten 
times as tedious, this thought would have redeemed it ; for I cannot 
conceive of any thing more beautiful, more simple or touching, than 
this exquisitely chosen image and dumb proof ot the manner in which 
he had passed his life, from youth to old age, in a dream, a dream of 
love. Happy Endymion! Faithful Eumenides! Divine Cynthia! 
Who would not wish to pass his life in such a sleep, a long, long 
sleep, dreaming of some fair heavenly Goddess, with the moon shining 
upon his face, and the trees growing silently over his head ! — There 
is something in this story which has taken a strange hold of my fancy, 
perhaps 'out of my weakness and ray melancholy'; but for the 
satisfaction of the reader, I will quote the whole passage : ' it is silly 
Booth, and dallies with the innocence of love, like the old age.' 

•CfntMa. Well, 1« us to Endymion. I will not be so stately (good 
Endymion) not to stoop to do thee good j and if thy liberty consist in n 
kiu from me, thou shatt have it. And although my mouth hath been 
heretofore as untouched as my thoughts, yet now to recover thy life (though 
to restore thy youth it be impossible) I will do that to Endymion, which 
ytt never mortal man could boast of heretofore, nor shall ever hope for 
hereafter. (SAf ihiei Mm). 

Eupumdei. Madam, he beginneth to stir. 
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Cjnlhia. Soft, EumcnidcB, stand still. 

Eumtnidls. Ah ! I see his eyes almost oprn. 

CjnI/da. I command thee once again, stir not: t will stand behind him. 

Panelton. What do I eee > Endymion almost awake i 

EkhuhuUi. Endymion, Endymion, att thou deaf or dumbp Or hatk 
thit long sleep taken away thy memory ? Ah I my sweet Endymion, west 
ihou no! Eumenidei, thy faithful friend, thy faithful Eumenidci, who for 
thy sake hath been careless of his own content i Speak, Endymion I 
Endymion 1 Endymion ! 

Endymitn. Endymion ! I call to mind such a name. 

Eumnidei. Hast thou forgotten thyself, Endymion ? Then do I not 
marvel thou rememberesc not thy friend. I tell thee thou art Endyniion, 
and I Eumenides. Behold alto Cynthia, by whose favour thou art awaked, 
and by whose virtue thou shalt continue thy natural course. 

Cjnlhia. Endymion ! Speak, sweet Endymion '. Knowest ihou not 
Cynthia ? 

Endjimicn. Oh, heavens ! whom do I behold } Fair Cynthia, divine 
Cynthia ? 

Cyalhia. I am Cynlhia, and thoit Endymion. 

Eitdynuon. Endymion ! What do I hear i What I a grey beard, hollow 
eyes, withered body, and decayed limbs, and all in one night 1 

Eamttridii. One night ! Thou hast slept here forty yean, by what 



enchantress, as yet 
laidest thy head, is ni 
remembrance .' 

Endymion. Thy nai 
not yet call to mind : 
and destiny are subjec 



I become a 



• I do remember by the sound, but thy favour I do 
inly divine Cynthia, to whom time, fortune, death, 
I see and remember ^ and in all humility, I regard 

a remember Eumenides, nho hath 



fho was wont in court lo lead my 
to exercise my youth f Am I that 

1, and I Eumenides : wilt thou not 



Cynlllia. You shall have good cause 
for thy safety forsaken his own solace. 

Endjmioa. Am I thai Endymion, i 
life, and in justs, toumeys, and arms, 
Endymion ? 

Eumemdes. TTiou art that Endymioi 
yet call me to remembrance ? 

Endfmion. Ah f sweet Eumenides, I now perceive thou art he, and that 
myself have the name of Endymion ; but that this should be my body, 
1 doubt : for how could my curled locks be turned to gray hair, and my 
nrong body to a dying weakness, having waxed old, and not knowing it I 

CjfatMa. Well, Endymion, arise: awhile sit down, for that thy limM are 
■tiffand not able to stay thee, and tell what thou hast seen in tfiy sleep all 
this while. What dreams, visions, thoughts, and fortunes: for it is 
impossible but in so long time, thou shouldst see strange things.' 

Act P. Sctni 1 . 

It does not take away from the pathtu of this poetical allegory on 
the chances of love and the progress of human lift, that it may be 
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indirectly at the conduct of Queen Elizabeth to 
, yeare' expectation of the place of 



who, after ft 



Master of the ReveU, was at laet disappointed. This princesG took 
no amal! delight in keeping her poet« in a sort of Fool's Paradise. 
The wit of L^ylfi in parts of this romantic drama, eeenis to have 
grown spirited and classical with his subject. He puts this fine 
hyperbolical irony in praise of Dipeas, (a most unamiable personage, 
as it will appear), into the mouth of Sir Tophas: 

' Oh what fine thin hair hath Dipsaa ! What a pretty low forehead ! 
What a tall and stately nose ! What little hollon eyes •. What great and 
goodly lips t How harmless she is, being toothless ! Her fingen Tat and 
short, adorned with long nails like a bittern < What a low stature she is, 
and yet what a great foot she carrieth I How thrifty must »he be, in whom 
there is no waist ^ how virtuous she is like to be, over whom no man can 
be jealous !' Ait HI. Seem 3. 

It is singular that the style of this author, which 
Bweet and flowing, should have been the butt of ridicule to h 
tcmporarteB, particularly Drayton, who compliments Sidney 
author that 

■Did lirat reduce 

Our tongue from Lyly's ivriting, then in use ( 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flics. 

Playing with words and idle similes. 

As the English apes and very lanies be 

Of every thing that they do hear and see.' 






Which must apply to the prose style of his work, called ' Euphiie. 
hit England,^ and is much more like Sir Philip Sidney's > 
than the dramatic style of our poet. Besides the passages 
quoted, I might refer to the opening speeches of Midas, and again to 
the admirable contention between Pan and Apollo for the palm of 
music. — His Alexander and Campaspe is another eul!icient answer to 
the charge. This play is a very pleasing transcript of old manners 
and sentiment. It is fiji! of sweetness and point, of Attic salt and 
the honey of Hymetlus. The following song given to Apelles, 
would not disgrace the mouth of the prince of painters : 

He stakes his quiver, bow, and a 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows ; 

Loses them too, then down he throws 

The coral of his Hp, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (but none knows how) 

With these the cbrystal of his brow. 
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I '11 have thtm read mc strange philotophy. 
And tell the Mcrets of all foreign kingsi 
I *ll have them wall all Gennany with brait, 
And make swift Rhine circle fair Wittenbergi 
I 'II have them till the public schools with akill. 
Wherewith the students shall be bi^vcly clad j 
I 'II levy soldiers with the coin they bnng, 
And chase the Prince of Parma from our land, 
And reign sole king of all the provinces! 
Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war 
Than was the tiery keel at Antwerp bridge, 
I '11 make my servile spirits to invent. 
Enter Valdes anJ Cornelius. 
Come, German Valdcs, and Cornelius, 
And make roe blest with your sage conference. 
Valdei, tweet Valdes, and Cornelius, 
Know that your words have won me at the tait, 
To practice magic and concealed arts. 
Philosophy is odiou! and obscure \ 
Both Law and Physic arc for pet^ wits; 
Tis magic, majpc, that hath ravish 'd me. 

Then, gentle friends, aid me in this attempt; 
And I, thai have with subtile lylk^iims 

Gravell'd the pastors of the German church. 

And made the flow'ring pride of Wittenberg 

Swarm to my problems, as th* infernal spirits 

On sweet Musxus when he came to hell ; 

Will be as cunning as Agrippa was. 

Whose shadow made all Europe honour him, 

Faliis. These books, thy wit, and our experience 

Shall make all nations to canonize us. 

As Indian Moors obey their Spanish lords, 

So shall the Spirits of every element 

Be always serviceable to us three. 

Like lions shall they guard us when we please; 

IJke AJmain Rutters with their horsemen's staves. 

Or Lapland giants trotting by our sides: 

Sometimes like women, or unwedded maids, 

Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 

Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Love, 

Prom Venice they shall drag whole argosies. 

And from America the golden fleece. 

That yearly stuiFs old Philip's treasury ; ' 

If learned Faustua will be resolute. 
Faujtui. As resolute am I in this 

As thou to live, therefore object it not.' 
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Id his colloquy wilh the fallen angel, he shews the iixedneas of his 
determination :— 

' Whai is great Mcphostophilii so passionate 
For being deprived of the joys of heaven f 
Learn thou of Faustua manly fortitude. 
And scorn those joys thou never shalt poMest." 

Yet we afterwards find him faltering in Kis resolution, and struggling 
with the extremity of his fate. 

' My heart is harden'd, I cannot repent = 
Scarce can I name salvation, fiiith, or heaven : 
Snords, poisons, halters, and envenom'd steel 
Are laid before me to dispatch myself j 
And long ere this I should have done the deed. 



Of Alexander's love and CEnon's death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp. 
Made music with my Mcphostophilis ? 
Why should I die then or basely despair f 
I am resolv'd, Faustus shall not repent. 
Come, Mcphostophllis, let us dispute again, 
And reason of divine astrology." 

There is one passage more of this kind, which is so striking and 
beautiful, so like a rapturous and deeply passionate dream, that 
I cannot help quoting it here : it is the Address to the Apparition of 
Helen. 

' Eiittr Helen t^ain, pa/iing ever btttvetn t<wB CupiJt. 

Fautui. Was this the (nx that launch'd a thousand ships, 

And burned the topless tow'rs of Ilium i 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kits. 

Her lip* suck forth my soul I See where it flies. 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heav'n Is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack'd ; 

And I will combat with weak Menclaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest ; 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

— Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air. 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars : 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

ZOS 
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When he appeai'd to hapless Semele ; 
More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
Id wuilon Arcthusa's azure arms { 
And none but thou jhalt be my paramour." 

The ending of the play is terrible, and his last exclamattone betray 
an anguish of mind ana vehemence of passion, not to be coatemplatcd 
without ahuddecing. 

—'Oh, Faastui • 

NovT hast thou but one barc^hour to live, 
And then thou must be damn'd perpetually. 
Stand (till, you evei-moving spheres of heav'n, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come. 

Fair nature's eye, riee, rise again, and make 

Perpetual day ; or let this hour he but a year, 

A month, a week, a natural day. 

That Faustus may repent, and save his soul. 

(^TAt Cbci sthkti 7ivelve.) 
It strikes, it strikes ! Now, body, tum to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 
Oh soul I be chang'd into small water-drops. 
And fall into the ocean ; ne'er be found. 
(TAunder. Enter tie Devils.) 
Oh ', mercy, Heav'n ! Look not so fierce on me ! 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile '. — 
Uely hell, gape not I Come not, Lucifer 1 
I Tl bum my books I Oh I MepJiostophilia.' 

Perhaps the finest trail in the whole play, and that which softens 
and subdues the horror of it, is the interest taken by the two scholars 
in the fate of their master, and their unavailing attempts to dissuade 
him from his relentless career. Tlie regard to learning is the ruling 
passion of this drama; and its indications are as mild and amiable in 
them 39 its ungoverncd pursuit has been fatal to Faustus. 

' Yet, for he was a scholar once admlt'd 
For wondrous knowledge in our German schools. 
We'll give his mangled limbs due burial j 
And all the students, clothed in mourning black, 
Shall wait upon his heavy funeral.' 



' Cut is the branch that might have grown full t\ 
And burned is Apollo's laurel hough, 
That sometime grew within this learned man.* 
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And BtUl more afTecting are his owo conflicts of miod and agocisiug 
doubts oD this subject ju^t before, when he exclairao to his frieods; 
' Oh, genttemen ! Hear me with patience, and tremble not at my 
speeches. Though my heart pant and quiver to remember that I have 
been a student here these thirty years ; oh ! would I had never seen 
Wittenberg, never read book ! ' A finer compliment was never paid, 
nor a finer lesson ever read to the pride of learning.— The intermediate 
comic parts, in which Faustus is not directly concerned, are mean and 
grovelling to the last degree. One of the Clowns says to another : 
' Snails ! what hast got there ! A book ? Why thou can'sl not tell 
ne'er a word aa\.' Indeed, the ignorance and barbarism of the 
time, as here described, might almost justify Faustus's overstrained 
admiration of learning, and turn the heads of those who possessed it, 
from novelty and unaccustomed excitement, as the Indians are made 
drunk with wine ! Goethe, the German poet, has written a drama on | 
this tradition of his country, which is considered a master-piecej 
L cannot find, in Marlowe's play, any proofs of the atheism or impiety 
attributed to him, unless the belief in witchcraft and the Devil can 
be regarded as such ; and at the time he wrote, not to have believed 
in both, would have been construed into the rankest atheism and 
irreligion. There is a delight, as Mr. Lamb says, ' in dallying with 
interdicted subjects ' ; but that does not, by any means, imply either 
a practical or speculative disbelief of them. 

Lust's Dominion ; or, the Lascivious Quekn, is referable to the 
same general style of writing ; and is a striking picture, or rather 
caricature, of the unrestrained love of power, not as connected with 
learning, but with regal ambition and external sway. There is a 
good deal of the same intense passion, the same recklessness of purpose, 
the same smouldering fire within : but there is not any of the same 
relief to the mind in the lofty imaginative nature of the subject ; and 
the continual repetition of plain practical villainy and undigested 
horrors disgusts the sense, and blunts the interest. The mind is 
hardened into obduracy, not melted into sympathy, by such bare-faced 
and barbarous cruelty. Eleazar, the Moor, is such another character 
as Aaron in Titus Andronicus, and this play might be set down 
without injustice as ' puc-fellow ' to that. I should think Marlowe 
has a much fairer claim to be the author of Titus Andronicus than 
Shakespear, at least from internal evidence ; and the argument of 
Schlegel, that it must have been Shakespear's, because there was no 
one else capable of producing either its faults or beauties, fails in each 
particular. The Queen is the same character in both these plays ; 
and the business of the plot is carried on in much the same revolting 
nuoner, by making the nearest friends and relatives of the wretched 

207 
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victimii the instruments of their sufferings and persecution by an arch- 
villain. To shew bowcTer, that the same wrong-braced tone of 
paationate declamation Is kept up, take the speech of Eleazar oo 
refusing the proffered crown : 

' What do none rise • 
No, oo, for king» indeed are Deities. i/« . • • 
And >rho 'd not (as the sun) in brighlneu thine ^ 
To be the greateit is to be divine. 
WTio among miliioni would not be the mightiest f 
To sit in godlike state ; to have all eye» 
Daziled nilh admiration, and all tonguei 
Shouting loud prayers ; to rob every heart 
Of love i to have the strength of every arro ; 
A sovereign's name, why 'tis a sovereign charm. 
This glory round about me hath throivn beams : 
I have stood upon the top of Fortune's wheel. 
And backward tum'd the iron screw of tite. 
The destinies have spun a silken thread 
About my lifej yet thus I cast aside 
The shape of majesty, and on my knee 
To this Imperial state lowly resign 
This usurpation j wiping oif your fears 
Which stuck Ml hard upon me.' 



This is enough to shew the unabated vigour of the author's style. 
This strain is certainly doing justice to the pride of ambition, and the 
imputed majesty of kings. 

We have heard much of ' Marlowe's mighty line,' and this play 
fiirnishcs fretjueni instances of it. There are a number of single fines 
that seem struck out in the heat of a glowing fancy, and leave a track 
of golden Bre behind them. The following are a few that might be 
given. 

' I know he ii not dead i I know proud death 
Dunt not behold such sacred majesty.' 



' Hans both your greedy ears upon my tips. 
Let uiem devout my mcech, luck in ray b 



devour my ^leech, luck in ray breath.* 
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The two followiag lines< — 

' Oh ! 1 grow dull, and the cold hand of sleep 
Hath rhniit his icy fingers is my breast ' — 

are the same as those in King John — 

' And none of you will bid the winter come 
To thrust his icy fingen in my maw.' 

and agun the Moor's exclamation, 



,» Cleopatra's— 

I that am with Phoebus' 



'These dignities, 

I, make men swell { this rat's-bane honour, 
sweet ! they '11 lick it till they burst '— 



t virulence of smothered spleen ; ; 
It exultation has been but tamely ir 



id his concluding 
itated by Young's 



shews the utmc 

strain of maligna 

Zanga. 

' Now tragedy, (hou minion of the night, 
Rhamnusia'e pcwfellow,' to (bee I '11 sing, 
Upon a harp made of dead Spanish bones. 
The proudest instrument the world affords r 
To thee that never blusheit, though thy cheeks 
Are full of blood, O Saint Revenge, to thee 
' "e my murders, all my slabs,' &c. 

; to obaerve, for the sake of the curious, that 
I sounding lines consist of monosyllables, or 
nearly so. The repetition of Eleazar's taunt to the Cardinal, retorting 
his own wordR upon him, * Spaniard or Moor, the saucy slave shall 
die ' — may perhaps ha*e suggested Falcon bridge's spirited reiteration 
of the phrase—' And hang a calve's skin on his recreant limbs.' 

I do not think THK RICH Jew of Malta so characteristic a 
specimen of this writer's powers. It has not the same fierce glow of 
passion or expression. It is extreme in act, and outrageous in plot 
and catastrophe ; but it has not the same vigorous filling up. The 
author seems to have relied on the horror inspired by the subject, and 
the national disgust excited ag^st the principal character, to rouse 
the feelings of the audience : for the rest, it is a tissue of gratuitous, 
unprovoked, and incredible atrocities, which are committed, one upon 
' This eiprcuion Kcnu to be ridiculed by F)bt*ff. 
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the back of the other, by the parties concerned, without motiret 
passion, or object. There are, not with standing, some striking 
passages in it, as Barabbas'e description of the btavo, Phitia Borzo ' ; 
the relation of his own uoaccountable villainies to Ithamore ; hia 
rejoicing over bis recovered jewels ■ as the morning lark sings orer 
her young ; ' and the backwardness he declares in himself to forgiTe 



the Christian iniuriea that are offered him,^ which may have given the 
idea of one of bhylock's speeches, where he ironically disclaims any 
enmity to the mercbants on the same account. It is perhaps hardly 
fair to compare the Jew of Malta with the Merchant of Venice ; for 
it is evident, that Sbakespear's genius shews to as much advantage in 
knowledge of character, in variety and stage-effect, as it does in point 
of general humanity, 

' ' He leai > iluggy, littered, iticiog .Uve, 

Thst when h* iimiIu, dr«wi out hit griily btitd. 
And wind! it twice or thrice about hit ear ; 
WhoK fice hai been > grlnd-itODe foi mea'a iinxdat 
Hia hand! arc hick'd, lome Gngen cul quite off. 
Who wfaFD he •pealu. gtunta lilu a hog, and loolu 






Jimg ; 






A) gieal and I 
And there, in 
Having Ferne 
Aye, and hii ■ 



I wealthy u I wii. 
daughter would have been a Dun ; 
ne, and I have bought a boDie 
r a> ii the Govemor'n 
lite of Malta, will I dwell, 
'■ haod ; whoae heart I '11 have, 
I'l too, or it ihall go hard. 



I am not of the tribe of Levi, I, 
That can lo loon forget as injury. 
We Jew< can fawn like ipaniela when we please 
And when we grin we bite ; yet are our looks 
Ai innocent and harmlesi Bi a lamb'i. 
I learn'd in Florence how to kiu my hand, 
Heave up my ihoulden when they call me dog. 
And duck ai low » lay bare-foot Friar : 

Or elie be galher'd for in our lyoagogue, 
That when the olfering baton comea lo me, 
Even for charity I may ipil into it.' 




I 

I 
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Edward ii. is, according to the modern staodard of compoaiiion, 
Marlowe's best play. It is written with few ofFencee against the 
common rules, and in a succession of smooth and flowing lines. The 
poet however succeeds lese in the voluptuoue and eifeminate descrip- 
tions which he here attempts, than in the more dreidfui and violent 
hunts of passioa. Edward ii. is drawn with historic truth, but 
without much dramatic eifect. The managemeot of the plot is feeble 
and desultory ; little interest is excited in the various turns of fate ; 
characters are too worthless, have loo little energy, and their 



punishment is, in general, 
lioQ ; so that this play 



:11 be. 



veil deserved, I 

n the whole, but a 



It comparist 



death of Edward ii. io Marloi 
of Shakespear's King ; and i 



i Richard ii. in conduct, power, or effect. But the 



tragedy, is certainly superior ti 
heart-breaking distress, and the sense 



of human weakness, claiming pity from utter helplessness and conscious 
misery, is not surpassed by any writer whatever. 

' Ed-ward. Wecp'st thou already > Liit awhile to me. 
And then thy heart, were it as Gumey'i is, 
Or as Matrevis, hewn from the Caucasus, 
Vet will it melt ere I have done my tale. 
This dungeon, where they keep me. Is the sink 
Wherein the filth of all the castle falls. 

Lighlbm-n. Oh villains. 

Edward. And here in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days' space ; and lest that I should sleep. 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a king; 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind 's distempered, and my body 's numbed ; 
And whether I have limbs or no, I know not. 
Oh I would my blood drop out from every vein. 
As doth this water from my tatter'd rabe> ! 
Tell Isabel, the Queen, I iook'd not thus. 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in France, 
And there unhors'd the Duke of Cleremont." 

There are aome excellent passages scattered up and down. The 
description of the King and Gaveston looking out of the palace 
window, and laughing at the courtiers as they pass, and that of the 
different spirit shewn by the lion and the forest deer, when wounded, 
are among the best. The Song * Come, live with me and be my 
love,' to which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an answer, is Marlowe's. 

Heywood I shall mention next, as a direct contrast to Marlowe in 
everything but the smoothness of his verse. As Marlowe's imagina- 
tion glows like a furnace, Heywood'a is a gentle, lambent flame that 
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purilicB without coDsuming. His manner i 
i» Dothbg supernatural, DothJDg atattljng, o 
of the coromone»t circumstances of every-day life, and of the easiest 
tempen, to shew the working!, or rather the inefficacy of the pauioiu, 
the vu iiurii* of tragedy. His iocidents strike from their very 
familiarity, and the diBlrcssea he paiots iovite our sympathy, from the 
calmness aad resignation with which they are borne. Tbe pathos 
might be deemed purer from its having no mixture of turbulence or 
Tindictiveness in it ; and in proportion as the suiFecers are made to 
deserre a better fate. In the midst of the most untoward reverses 
and cutting injuries, good-nature and good sense keep theit accustomed 
sway. He describes men's errors with tenderness, and their duties 
only with zeal, and the heighcenbgs of a poclic fancy. His style is 
equally natural, simple, and unconstrained. The dialogue (bating the 
verse), is such as might be uttered in ordinary conversation. It is 
beautiful prose put into heroic measure. It is not bo much that he 
uses the common English idiom for everything (for that 1 think the 
most poetical and impas&ioned of out elder dramatists do equally), 
hut the simplicity of the characters, and the equable flow of the 
sentiments do not require or suffer it to be warped from the tone of 
level speaking, by figurative expressions, or hyperbolical allusions. 
A few scattered exceptions occur now and then, where the hectic 
flush of passion forces them from the lips, and they are not the worse 
for being rare. Thus, in the play called A Woman killed with 
KiNnnKss, Wendoll, when reproached by Mrs. Frankford with his 
obligations to her husband, interrupts her hastily, by saying 

' Oh speak no more I 

For more than this I know, and have recorded 
Within the red-Uaved table of my heart.' 

And further on, Frankford, when doubting his wife's fidelity, aays, 
with less feeling indeed, but with much elegance of fancy, 

' Cold drops of sweat sit dangling on my hairs. 
Like morning dew upon the golden flow'rs.' 

So also, when returning to his house at midnight to mak 
discovery, he exclaims, 

■ Astonishment, 

Fear, and amazement beat upon my heart. 
Even as a madman beats upon a drum." 

It is the reality of things present to their imaginations, that mtkea 
these writers so Itnc, so bold, and yet so true in what they describe. 



I 




I 



I 
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Nature lies open to tbem like a book, and was not to them ' invisible, 
or dimly wen ' through a veil of words and filmy abstractions. Such 
poetical ornaments are howeyer to be met with at considerable interrals 
in this play, and do not disturb the calm serenity and domestic 
simplicity of the author's style. The conclusion of Wendell's 
declaration of love to Mrs. Frankford may serve as an iliustiatioo of 
its geoerai merits, both as to thought and diction. 

' Fair, and ot" all beloved, I was not fearful 
Bluntly to give my life into your hand. 
And at one hazard, all my earthly means. 
Go, tell your husband : he will turn me off. 
And I am then undone. I caie not, 1 1 
'Twas for your 5«ke. Ferchtutce in tagc he 'II kill me ; 
I care not ; 'twas for you. Say I incur 
The general name of villain thro' the world, 
Of traitor to my friend i 1 care not, I ; 
Poverty, shame, death, scandal, and reproach. 
For you I '11 hazard all ; why what care I .' 
For you I love, and for your love I "11 die.' 

The alfcctiiig remonstrance of Frankford to his wife, and her 
repentant agony at parting with him, are already before the public, in 
Mr. Lamb's Sjiecimens. The winding up of this play is rather 
awkwardly managed, and the moral is, according lo establ^hcd usage, 
equivocal. It requited only Frankford'a reconciliation to his wife, 
as well as his forgiveness of her, for the highest breach of matrimonial 
duty, 10 have made a Woman Killed with Kindness a complete 
anticipation of the Stranger. Heywood, however, was in that respect 
but half a Kotzcbue I — The view here given of country manners is 
truly edifying. As in the higher walk of tragedy we see the 
manners and moral sentiments of kings and nobles of former times, 
here we have the feuds and amiable qualities of country 'squires and 
their relatives ; and such as were the rulers, such were their subjects. 
The frequent quarrels and ferocious habits of private life are well 
exposed in the fatal rencounter between Sir Francis Acton and Sir 
Charles Mountford about a hawking match, in the ruin and rancorous 
persecution of the latter in consequence, and in the hard, unfeeling, 
cold-blooded treatment be receives in his distress from his own 
relations, and from a fellow of the name of Shafton. After reading 
the sketch of this last character, who is introduced as a mere ordinary 
personage, the representative of a class, without any preface or apology, 
no one can doubt the credibility of that of Sir Giles Over-reach, who 
ia protesBedly held up (I should think almost unjustly) as a prodigy 
of grasping and hardened selfshncss. The influence of philosophy 
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and prevalence of abstract reasoning, if it has done nothiog for 
poetry, has done, I should hope, something for 
calloui declai-ation of one of these ucconiciooable churls, 



} 



might haie been taken 
and with a very 
them. — Hey wood's pli 



end them. He 
trusts to Nature, and a certi 
the tavour of the audience 
dutiet as an actor, to have 



o world in which to pity men,' 

B 3 motto for the good old time* in general, 

if Heywood has not grossly libelled 

have little of artifice or regularity of deiign 



carelessly, at it happen! , and 
happy tranquillity of spirit, for gitining 
He is said, besides attending to his 

nsed regularly a sheet a day. This 
the unembarrassed facility of his 
style. His own account makes the number of his writings for the 
stage, or those in which he had a main hand, upwards of zoo. In 
fact, I do not wonder at any quantity that an author is said to have 
written ; for the more a man writes, the more he can write. 

The same remarks will apply, with certain modifications, to other 
remaining works of this writer, the Royal King and Loyal Subject, 
a Challenge for Beauty, and the English Traveller. The barb of 
misfortune is sheathed in the mildness of the writer's temperament, 
and the story jogs on very comfortably, without effort or resistance, to 
the culhanaiia of the catastrophe. In two of these, the person 
principally aggrieved survives, and feels himself none the worse for it. 
The most splendid passage in Heywood's comedies is the account of 
Shipwreck by Drink, in the English Traveller, which was the 
foundation of Cowley's Latin Poem, Naufraglum Joculare. 

The names of Middleton and Rowley, with which I shall conclude 
this Lecture, generally appear together as two writers who frequently 
combined their talents in the production of joint-pieces. Middleton 
(judging from their separate works) was ■ the more potent spirit ' of 
the two ; but they were neither of them equal to some others. 
Rowley appears to have excelled in describing a certain amiable 
quietness of disposition and disinterested tone of morality, carried 
paradoxical excess, as in his Fair Quarrel, and in the 



comedy of A Woman never Vexed, which ii 



iny parts. 



1 pleasing simplicity and naivete equal to the novelty' o'f the 
conception. Middleton's style was not marked by any peculiar 
quality of his own, but was made up, in equal proportions, of the 
faults and excellences common to his contemporaries. In his Women 
Beware Women, there is a rich marrowy vein of internal sentiment, 
with fine occasional insight into human nature, and cool cutting irony 
of expression. He is lamentably deficient in the plot and denouement 
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of the Btory. It is like the rough draught of a tragedy, with a 
Dumber of fine things thrown in, and the beet made use of first ; but 
it tends to do fixed goal, and the interest decreases, instead of increas- 
ing, as we read on, for want of previous arrangement and an eye to 
the whole. We ha»e fine studies of heads, a piece of richly-coloured 
drapery, 'a foot, an hand, an eye from Nature drawn, that 's worth a 
history ' ; but the groups are ill disposed, nor are the figures 
proportioned to each other or the size of the canvas. The author's 
power is in the subject, not oiier it ; or he is in possessioii of excellent 
materials, which he husbands very ili. Thin character, though it 
applies more particularly to Middleton, might be applied geoerally to 
the age. Shakespear aJooe seemed to stand over bis work, and to do 
what be pleased with it. He saw to the end of what he was about, 
and with the same faculty of lending himself to the impulses of 
Nature and the impression of the moment, never forgot that he 
himself had a task to perform, nor the place which each figure ought 
to occupy in his general design. — The characters of Livia, of Bianca, 
of Leantio and his Mother, in the play of which I am speaking, are 
all admirably drawn. The art and malice of Livia shew equal want 
of principle and acquaintance with the world ; and the scene in 
which she holds the mother in suspense, while she betrays the 
daughter into the power of the profligate Duke, is a master-piece of 
dramatic skill. The proneness of Bianca to tread the primrose path 
of pleasure, after she has made the first false step, and her sudden 
transition from unblemished virtue to the most abandoned vice, in 
which she is notably seconded by her mother-in. law's ready submission 
to the temptations of wealth and power, form a true and striking 
picture. The first intimation of the intrigue that follows, is given in 
little remarkable for simplicity and acuteness. 



Bianca sayi. 



To which the 



simplicity a 

the Duke look up > Methought he saw us." 

:e experienced mother answers, 

' That 'sevctyone'* conceit that sees a Duke. 
If he lookj stcdfasiiy, he looks straight at them. 
When he perhaps, good careful gentleman. 
Never minds any, but the look he casts 
Is at his own intentions, and hii object 
Only the public good.* 

It tarns out however, that he had been looking at them, and i 
'at the public good.' The moral of this tragedy is rendered mt 
impressive from the manly, independent character of Leantio in t 
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first inetaact, and the manDcr in which he dwrlU, in a sort of doting 
abstraction, on his own comrorti, in being poBsesaed of a beautiful aod 
faithful wife. As he approaches his own house, and already trcada 
on the brink of perdition, he exclaims with an exuberance of 
satisfaction not to be restrained — 



■How 



r> I« 



That earth cxceedi not '. Not another like it : 
The treasures of the deep ate not so precious, 
Ai are the conceai'd comfarti of a man 
Lock'd up In woman's love. 1 scent the atr 
Of blcisings nhen I come but near the house : 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! 
The violet-bed 's not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like a banquetting-houM built in a garden. 
On which (he spring's chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours i when base lust. 
With all her powders, paintings, and best pride, 
li but a fair house built hy a ditch side. 
When I behold a glorious dangerous strumpet, 
^>arkling in beauty and destruction too. 
Both at a twinkling, I do liken straight 
Her beautitied body to a goodly temple 
That 's built on vaults where carcasses lie rotting j 
And so by little and little 1 shrink back again. 
And quench desire with a cool meditation ; 
And I 'ra M well, methinka. Now for a welcome 
Able to draw men's envies upon man ; 
A kiss now that will hang upon my lip. 
As sweet as morning dew upon a rose. 
And full as long; after a live days' fitst 
She 'II be so greedy now and cling about me ; 
1 take care how I shall be rid ot her; 
And here 't begins,' 

This dream is dissipated by tlie entrance of Bianca 
' Bian. Oh, sir, you 're welcome home. 

MaJi. Oh, is he come > I am glad on 't. 

LtoM. (Aiide.) Is that all i 
Why this is dreadful now as sudden death 
To tome rich man, that flatters all his sins 
With promise of repentance when he's old, 
And dies in the midway before he comes to 't. 
Sure you're not well, Bianca ! How dost, prithee ! 

Bian. I have been better than 1 am at this time. 

Lean. Alas, I thought so. 

Bian. Nay, I have been mone too. 
Than now you sec me, sir. 
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Lean. I ~m glid thou mends) yet, 
1 hr\ my heart mend too. Hon came it to thee i 
Hai any thing dislik'd ihce in my absence t 

Bian. No, certain, I han had the best content 
That Florence can afford. 

Lean. Thou makesc the best on 't : 
Speak, mother, what 's the cauic ? you must needs know. 

Moli. Troth, I know none, son ; let her tpcak heraclf ; 
Unless il be the same gave Lucifer a tumbling can { that 'i pride. 

Sian. Methinks this house stands nothing to my mind ; 
t 'd hare some pleasant lodging i' th' high street, sir j 
Or If 'twere near the court, sir, that were much better j 
Til a sweet recreation for a gentlewoman 
To stand in a bay-window, and we gallants. 

Lean. Now 1 have another temper, a mere stranger 
To that of youn, it scems^ I should delight 
To sec none but yourwlf. 

Bian. I praise not that ; 
Too fond IS as unseemly as too churlish: 
I would not have a husband of that proneness, 
To kiss me before company, for a world : 
Beside, 'tis tedious to see one thing still, sir. 
Be it the ben that ever heart affected ; 
Nay, were 't yourself, whose love had power you know 
To bring me from my friends, I would not stand thus. 
And gaze upon you always j troth, I could not, siti 
As good be blind, and have no use of sight. 
As look on one thing still : what 's the eye's treasure. 
But change of objects f You are learned, sir. 
And know I speak not ill ; 'tis full as virtuous 
For woman's eye to look on several men, 
Ai for her heart, sir, to be fixed on one. 

Lam. Now thou com'st home to me { a kiss for that word. 

Bian. No matter for a kiss, sir) let it pass { 
'Tis but a toy, we 'II not to much as mind it j 
Let *s talk of^ other business, and forget it. 
What news now of the pirates t any stirring ? 
Prithee discourse a little. 

Molh. (Aiide.) I am glad he's here yet 
To see her tricks himself; I had lied monst'rously 
Iflhadtold'emfirat. 

Lean. Speak, what's the humour, sweet. 
You make your lips so strange ? This was not wont. 

Bian, Is there no kindness betwixt man and wife, 
Unless they make a [rigeon-house of friendship. 
And be still billing f 'tis the idlest fondness 
That ever was invented; and 'tis ptty 
It 's grown a fashion for poor gentlewomen ; 
There "s many a disease kiss'd in a year by "t. 
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And a French court'sy made (o't: Alas, sir. 
Think of the world, how wc shall live, grow icriouti 
We have been married a whole fonnight now. 

LtoH. How ? a whole fortnight \ why, ii that so long f 

Bian. 'Tis time to leave off dalliance ; 'tis a doctrine 
Of four own teaching, if you be remember'd, 
And I was bound to obey it. 

Math. (^Asidi.) Here '» one fits him ; 
Thi» waa well catch'd i' talth, son, like a fellow 
That rids another country of a plague, 
Aod brings it home with him to hia own house. 

[A Meisenger fram tht Dukt knocks 'within. 
Who knocki .' 

Lean, Who's there now ? Withdraw you, Bianca ; 
Thou art a gem no stranger's eye must see, 
Howe'cr thou 'rt pleas'd now to look dull on me. 

[fxif Bianca.' 

The Witch of Middleton is hia most remirkable perfon 
both on its own account, and from the use that Shakespear has made 
of some of the characters and Bpeeches in hia Macbeth. Though the 
employment which Middleton has given to Hecate and the rest, in 
thwarting the purposes and perplexing the business of familiar and 
domestic life, is not so grand or appalling as the more stupendoui 
agency which Shakespear has assigned them, yet it is not easy to deny 
the merit of the lirst invention to Middleton, who has embodied the 
existing superstitions of the time, respecting that anomalous class of 
beings, with a high spirit of poetry, of the most grotesque and fanciful 
kind. The songs and incantations made uee of are very nearly the 
same. The other parts of this play are not so good ; and the solution 
of the principal difficulty, by Antonio's falling down a trapdoor, 
most lame aod impotent. As a specimen of the similarity of the 
preternatural machinery, I shall here give one entire scene. 

• Ikt Wilchts" Habilalien. 
Eatrr Heccat, Sladlin, Hoppo, and other Witches. 
Hee. The moon 's a gallant i sec how brisk she rides. 
Slad. Here 's a rich evening, Heccat. 
Hec. Aye, is ~t not, wenches. 
To take a journey of five thousand miles ? 
Hop. Our'i will be more to-night. 
Htc, Oh, 'twill be precious. Heard you the owl yet f 
Slad. Briefly, in the copse, 

Hee. "Tis high time for us then. 

StaJ. There was a bat hung at my lips three times 
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As wc came thro' the woods, and dianlc her fill 7 
Old Puckle tj" her. 

Htc. Yoii are fortunate still. 
The very scritch-owi lights upon your (houlder, 
And woo* you like a pidgeon. Arc you furnish 'd .' 
Have you your ointments > 

Slad. All. 

Hec. Prepare to flight then. 
I 'II overtake you swiftly. 

Stad. Hye then, Heccat • 
We shall he up betimen. 

Hic. I 'II reach you quickly, ['^^O' i"'">'^- 

Enter Firestone, 

Firt. They are all going a bitding to-night. They talk of fowls i' th 
air, that fly by day, I 'm sure they *ll be a company of foul slutc then 
lo-night. If we have not mortality alFeared, I 'II be hang'd, for they an 
able to putrify it, to Infect a whole region. She spies me non. 

Hic. What, Firestone, our sweet son '- 

Fire. A little sweeter than some of you j or a dunghill were too gooi 



Hec. How much hast there ? 

Fire. Nineteen, and ail brave plump oi 



; besides six lizards, and three 



fiec. Dear and s- 
Firt. I have som 
Hec. Mar 



What herbs hast thou ' 
in, and man- dragon, 
and mandragora, thou would'st say. 



I ihank thee ; my pan akes, I ai 



r he goes my cuttings ! 

■light i 

1 1 'm a moon-ealf, mother. 



Fire. Here 's pannax, 
kneeling down to cut 'em, 

Htc. And telago, 
Hedge-hiisop too ! How nc 
Were they all cropt by moo: 

Fke. Every blade of 'em, 

Htc. Hie thee home with em. 
Look well to th' house to-night : I'm for aloft. 

Firt. Aloft, quoth you ! 1 would you would break your neck once, that 
I might have all quickly {Aside). — Hark, hark, mother! They are above 
the iteeple already, flying over your head with a noise of mu^cians. 

Htc. They are indeed. Help me ! Help me 1 I'm too late else. 

SONG, {in Ihi air above). 



iway t 



Heccat, Hccc: 

I come, I com , 

With all the speed 1 may. 
With all the speed I may. 

Where 's Sudlin i 
ve). Here. 
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Htc. Whrrc-sPurklr? 

{Abnii). Here, 

And Hoppo (oo, and Kcllwain too: 

Wc lack but you, we lack but you. 

Come anay, make "' 



An-. 



I wiU but I 



id then I mount. 



{A Spirit deicemh in the shop* tj a Cat). 
ve). There 'i one come down to fetch his dues ; 
A ki&s, a coll, a sip of blood ; 
And why thou stay'si mi long, I mute, I muse. 
Since th' air's u> sweet and good ? 
Oh, art thou come. 

What news, what news ! 
All goei »till to our delight. 
Either come, or elw 
Reftise, refuse. 
Hee. Now I am furnish 'd for the flight. 

fire. Haik, hark ! The cat sings a brave treble in her own language. 
Het. {Aicending tiAtA thi Spirit). 
Now I go, now I fly, 
Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I. 
Oh, what a dainty pleasure 'tis 
To ride ir ' 



iAbVL 



Spirit. 



When the n 



n ihini 



ifair. 



And iing, and dance, and toy, and kiu \ 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains. 

Over seas our mistress' fountains. 

Over steep towers and turrets. 

We fly by night, 'mongst troops of spirits. 

No ring of bells to our can sounds. 

No howls of wolves, no yelp of hounds ; 

No, nut the noise of water's breach, 

Or cannon's roar, our height can reach. 
{Ahrui) No ring of bells, &c. 

Fire. Well, mother, 1 thank you for your kindness. You must I 
gamboling i' th' air, and leave me here like a fool and a mortal. [£xii 



E at the . 
tike 1 



visiting the Witches' Habitatiot 

' The Witches Habitalieir. 
Enter Duchesi, Heccat, Firesto 
H/c. What death is't you desire for Almachildea 
Duth. A sudden and a subtle. 
Het. Then I 've fitted you. 
Here lie the gifts of both ; sudden and subtle ; 



luJdron, is alao the original of that 
iner introduced by the Ducheu'a 
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His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
By a blue tire, kindled with dead mea'e eyes, 
Will waste him by degrees. 

Dueh. In what time, pr'ythec? 

Htc. Perhaps in a month '« progrtu. 

Duch. What f A month ? 
Out upon pictures I If they be so ledioui, 
Give me things with some life. 

Hec. Then seek no farther. 

Dac/i. This must be done with speed, dispatched this night. 
If it miy possibly. 

Hec. I have it for you ! 
Here 'i that will do't. Stay but perfection's time, 
And that "s not five hours hence. 

Duch. Can It thou do this ? 

Hie. Can I ? 

Ducfi. I mean, so closely. 

Hec. So closely do you mean too ! 

Duch. So artfully, so cunningly. 

Hec. Worse and worse ; doubts and incredulities. 
They make me mad. Let scrupulous creatures know, 
Cum veiui, ripii ipiii imraxtibui, anairi 
In fenles redieri tuai : cBitcuiiaqut shia, 
Slanlia eoneulio cantufreta ; mibila ptUe, 
Nubitaque induco : iiiHtes Mgoqiu 'veceque. 
fipertaj rturtpn -verbis et cartiane fauces ; 
Et sil'vas mtrvto, jubeoque trevnscere memei, 
El mugire solum, maaeiqur txire stfrnlchrei, 
Te queque luna traho. 
Can you doubt me then, daughter f 

That can make mountains tremble, miles of woods walk ; 
Whole earth's foundations bellow, and the spirits 
Of the enComb'd to burst out from (heir marbles ; 
Nay, draw yon moon to my involv'd designs ? 

fire. I know as well as can be when my mother's mad, and our great 
cat angry ; for one spits French then, and th' other spits Latin. 

Duch. I did not doubt you, mother. 

Hec, No ? what did you ! 
My power's »o firm, it is not to be question 'd. 

Eiuch. Forgive what 's past : and now I know th' otfensiveness 
That vexes art, I'll shun th' occasion ever. 

Hec. Leave all to me and my five sisters, daughter. 
It shall be conveyed in at howlef-time. 
Take you no care. My spirits know their 
Raven or scriich-owl never fly by th' door, 
But they call in {I thank 'em), and they lose n 
I give 'em barley soak'd in in^ls' blood i 
They shall have lemina cum sai^pdtu. 
Their gotgt cramm'd full, if they come once ti 

IZI 



Hby't. 
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We are no nl^anj. [Exit Ducheu. 

Fire. Thry fare but too well when they come hither. They stc up as 
much l' other night at would have made me a good conKionable pudding. 

Hec. Give me tome liiard's brain : quickly, Firestone ! 
Where 'i erannani Stadlin, and alt the rest o' th' sisten ? 

ftre. All at hand, forwroth. 

Hic. Give me mamiaiitin ; sonie beai-breech. When? 

Fire. Here '> bear-brecch and lizard'i brain, foraooth. 

Hec. Into the venel ; 
And Tetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girl 
I kiird last midnight. 

Fire. Whereabouts, sweet mother? 

He(. Hip ; hip or f^ank. Where is the acopus ? 

Fire, You shall have acopus, forsooth. 

Hic. Stir, stir about, whilst I begin the charm. 

A CHARM SONG, 
(Tie Wilchei going abml iht Cauldron). 
Black spina, and white ; red spirits, and gray ; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff in ; 
Firedrake, Puckey, make it lucky j 
Liard, Robin, you must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about ; 
All ill come running in i all good keep out ! 
lit H^Hek. Here 's the blood of a bat. 
Hee. Put in that ; oh, put in that. 

%d Witch. Here's libbard's-bane. 
Hec. Put in again. 

iitWilch. The juice of toad i the oil of adder. 
■xd Wit(k. Those will make the yonker madder. 
Hec. Put in : there 's all, and rid the stench. 

Fire. Nay, here 'i three ounces of the red-hair'd wench. 

AH. Round, around, around, &c. 

Hu. See, see enough : into the vessel with it. 

There ; 't hath the tnie perfection. I "m so light 
At any mischief: there 's no villainy 
But is in tune, methinks. 
Fire. A tune ! 'Tis to the tune of damnation then. I warrant you that 
song hath a villainous burthen. 
Hec. Come, my sweet lisicrsi let the air strike our tunc. 

Whilst we show reverence to yond peeping moon, 

\lhe Witches dance, and then exetaa' 

I will conclude this account with Mr. Lamb's observations on the 
distinctive characters of these extraordinary and formidable personages, 
as they are described by Middleton or Shakespear. 

' Though some resemblance may be traced between the charms in 
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Macbeth and the iocantatioDE in thia play, which i» suppo«ed to have 
preceded it, this coincidence will not deiraci much from the originality 
of Shakespear. His witches are disii aguish ed from the witches of 
MiddletoQ by etseotial dilferences. TfacK are creatures to whom raao 
or womao, plotting tome dire mischief, might resort for occasional 
coDBultAtion. Those originate deeds of blood, and begin bad impnlKt 
to men. From the moment that their eyes Gr&t meet Macbeth S, be 
is spell-bound. That meeting Bways his destiny. He can ne?cr 
break the fascination. These Witches can hurt the body; those 
have power over the soul. —Hecate, in Middleton, has a son, a low 
buffoon : the Hags of Shakespear have neither child of their owe, nor 
seem to be descended from any parent. They are foul anomalies, of 
whom we know not whence they sprung, nor whether they have 
begisoing or ending. As they are without human passions, so they 
seem to be without human relations. They come with thunder and 
lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all we know of them. 
— Except Hecate, they have no names, which heightens tbeir 
mysteriouBoeu. The names, and some of the properties which 
Middleton has given to his Hags, excite smiles. The Weird Sisters 
are serious things. Their presence cannot consist with mirth. But 
in a lesser degree, the Witches of Middleton are fine creations. 
Their power too is, in some measure, over the mind. They *■ raise 
jars, jealouncB, strifei, like a chick scurf o'er life." ' 
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The writers of whom I have already treated, may be said to have 
been ' no mean men ' ; those of whom I have yet to speak, are 
certainly no whit inferior. Would that I could do them any thing 
like justice! It is not difficult to give at least thetr seeming due to 
great and well-known names ; for the sentiments of the reader meet 
the descriptions of the critic more than half way, and clothe what it 
perhaps vague and extravagant praise with a substantial form and 
distinct meaning. But in attempting to extol the merits of an obscure 
work of genius, our words are either lost in empty air, or are ■ blown 
stifling back' upon the mouth that utters them. The greater those 
merits are, and the truer the praise, the more suspicious and dispro- 
portionate does it almost necessarily appear ; for it bas no relation to 
any image previously existing in the public mind, and therefore looks 
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like an impoBttion fabricated out of nothing. In this case, the only 
way that I know of is, to make these old writers {aa much as can be) 
vouchers lor their owo pretcnsionB, which they are well able to make 
good. I shall in the preeent Lecture give some account of Martton 
ind Chapman, and afterwards of Deckar and Webster. 

Marston is a writer of great merit, who rose to tragedy from the 
ground of comedy, and whose /orff was not sympathy, either with the 
stronger or softer emotions, but an impatient scorn and bitter in- 
dignarion against the vices and follies of men, which vented itself 
either in comic irony or in lofty invective. He was properly a satirist. 
He was not a favourite with his contemporaries, nor they with him. 
He was 6rat on terms of great intimacy, and afterwards at open war, 
with Ben Jonson ; and he is most unfairly criticised in The Return 
from Parnassus, under the name of Monsieur Kinsayder, as a rnere 
libeller and buffoon. Writers in their life-time do all they can to 
degrade and vilify one another, and expect posterity to have a rery 
tender care of their reputations ! The writers of this age, in general, 
cannot however be reproached with this infirmity. The number of 
plays that they wrote in conjunction, is a proof of the contrary ; and 
a circumstance no less curious, as to the division of inteliectoal labour, 
than the cordial union of sentiment it implied. Unlike most poets, 
the love of their art surmounted their hatred of one another. Genius 
was not become a vile and Tulgar pretence, and they respected in 
others what they knew to be true inspiration In themselves. They 
courted the applause of the multitude, but came to one another for 
judgment and assistance. When wc see these writers working 
together on the same admirable productions, year after year, as was 
the case with Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton and Rowley, with 
Chapman, Deckar, and Jonson, it reminds one of Ariosto's eloquent 
apostrophe to the Spirit of Ancient Chivalry, when he has seated his 
rival knights, Renaldo and Ferraw, on the same horse. 

' Oh ancient knights of true and noble heart. 
They rivals were, one faith they liv'd not under; 
Besides, they felt their bodies shrewdly smart 
Of bloviB late given, and yet (behold a wonder) 
Thro' thick and thin, suspicion >tt apart. 
Like friends they ride, and parted not asunder, 
Until the horse with double spurring drivcd 
Unto a way parted in two, arrived.' ' 

Marston's Antonio and Mellida is a tragedy of considerable force 
and pathos ; but in the most critical parts, the author frequently breaks 
' Sir Juta Hitrioglon't Irsmljption. 
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off or JlagH witliout any apparent reason 

subject ; and farther, the best and most affecting situations and burets 
of feeling are too evidently imiutiona of Shakespear. Thus the 
unexpected meeting between Andrugio and Lueio, in the beginr* 
of the third act, is a direct counterpart of that between Lear and 
Kent, only much weakened : and the interview between Antonio and 
Mellida has a strong resemblance to the still more affecting one 
between Lear and Cordelia, and is most wantonly disfigured by the 
sudden introduction of half a page of Italian rhymes, which gives the 
whole an air of burlesque. The conversation of^ Lucio and Andrugio, 
again, after his defeat seems to inrite, but will not bear a comparison 
with Richard the Second's remonstrance with his counicrs, who 
offered him consolation in his misfortunes ; and no one can be at a 
loss to trace the allusion to Romeo's conduct on being apprized of his 
banishment, in the termination of the following speech. 

' Aaloitia. Each man takes hence life, but 
He's a good fellow, and keeps open house : 
A thousand thousand ways lead to his gale. 
To his wide-mouthed porch i when niggard 
Hath but one little, little wicket through. 
Wc wring ourselves into this wretched world 
To pule and weep, exclaim, to cune and rail. 
To tret and ban the fates, ta itrih the tarih 
Ai 1 Ja nmii, Antonio, curse thy birth. 
And die." 

The following short passage might be quoted 
beauty and originality — 



\ 



— ' As having claip'd a i 
Within my palm, the rose tielng t; 
My hand retains a little breath of 
So may man's trunk, his spirit slipp'd 
Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet 



The character of Felice in this play is an admirable n 
paniment, and is the favourite character of this author (in all probability 
his own), that of a shrewd, contemplative cynic, and sarcastic spectator 
in the drama of human life. It runs through all his plays, is shared 
by Quadratus and Lampatho in What vou Will (it is into the 
mouth of the last of these that he has put that fine invective against 
the uses of philosophy, in the account of himself and his spaniel, ' who 
still slept while he baus'd leaves, tossed o'er the dunces, pt ' ' 
the old print'], and is at its height in the Fawn and Male 
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his Para«it3)ter and Malcontent. These two comedies are his cb^ 
d'auvra. The character of the Duke Hercules of Ferrara, disguis^ 
as the Parasite, in the first of these, is well sustained throughout, with 
great tense, dignity, and spirit. He is a wise ccneurer of men and 
ihingi, and rails at the world with charitable bitterness. He may put 
in a ckim to a sort of family likeness to the Duke, in Measure for 
Measure : only the latter descends from his elevation to waich in 
secret over serious crimes ; the other ia only a spy on private follies. 
There is something in this cast of character (at least in comedy — 
perhaps it neutrahzes the tone and interest in tragedy), that finds a 
wonderfii! reciprocity in the breast of the reader ot audience. It 
forms a kind of middle term or point of union between the buiy 
actors in the scene and the indilferent byestander, insinuates the plot, 
and suggests a number of good wholesome reflections, for the sagacitv 
and honesty of which we do not fail to take credit to ourselTea. Wc 
are let into its conlideDce, and have a perfect reliance on its sincerity. 
Our sympathy with it is without any drawback ; for it has no part to 
perform itself, and ' is nothing, if not critical.' It is a sure card 
10 play. We may doubt the moti»es of heroic actions, or differ about 
the just limits and extreme workings of the paasioos ; but the pro- 
fessea misanthrope is a character that no one need feel any scruples 
in trusting, since the dislike of folly and knavery in the abstract ii 
commoD to knaves and fools with the wise and honest I Besides the 
instructive moral vein of Hercules as the Fawn or Parasitaster, which 
contains a world of excellent matter, most aptly and wittily delivered; 
there are two other characters perfectly hit off", Gonzago the old 

iirince of Urbino, and Granuffb, one of his lords in waiting. The 
oquaciouB, good-humoured, undisguised vanity of the one is excellently 
relieved by the silent gravity of the other. The wit of this last 
character (Granuffo) consists in his not speaking a word through the 
whole play ; he never contradicts what is said, and only assents by 
implication. He is a most infallible courtier, and fallows the prince 
like his shadow, who thus graces his pretensions. 

'We nould be private, only Paunus stay j he is a wise fellow, daughter, 
a veiy wise fellow, for he is still juit of my opinion ; my Lord GranulFo, 
you may likewise stay, for I know you'll say nothing.' 

And again, a little farther on, he says — 

' Faunus, this Granuffo is a right wise good lord, a man of excellent 
discourse, and never speaks \ his sigiis to me and men of profound reach 
instruct abundantly ; he begs suits with signs, gives thanks with signs, puts 
aS his hat leisurely, maintains hii beard learnedly, keeps his lust privately, 
makes a nodding leg courtly, and lives happily." — ' Silence,' replies Hercules, 
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' is an excellent modest grate ; but oiiecially before to instructing a wisdom 
at that of your Excellency.' 

The garrulous self-complacency of this old lord is kept up in a veia 
of pleasant humour i an icbtance of which might be giren in hii 
owning of some learned man, that ' though he was no duke, yet he 
was wise ; ' and the manner in which the others play upon this foible, 
ami make him contribute to his own discomfiture, without his having 
the least suspicion of the plot against him, ia full of ingenuity and 
connterpoint. In the last scene he says, very charactcriBtically, 

'Of all creaturei breathing, I do hale thoie things that struggle to seem 
wise, and yet are indeed very fools. 1 remember when I was a young man, 
in my father's days, there were four gallant spirits for reiolution, ai proper 
for body, as wit^ in discouru, as any were in Europe; nay, Europe had 
not sucn. I was one of them. We four did all love one ladyj a most 
chaste virgin she was : we all enjoyed her, and »o enjoyed her, ihnt, dcipitc 
the strictest guard was set upon her, we had her at our pleasure. I speak 
it for her honour, and my credit. Where shall you find such witty fellows 
now a-days ! Alas I how easy is it in these weaker times to cross kive- 
tricks I Ha I ha ! ha ! Alas, alas I I smile to think (I must confess with 
some glory to mine own wisdom), to think how I found out, and crossed, 
and curbed, and in the end made desperate Tiberio's love. AUs I 
ally youth, that dared to cope with age and such a beard '. 

Hrrndii. But what yet might your well-known wisdom think. 
If such a one, as being most severe, 
A most protested opposite to the match 
Of two young lovers ^ who having barr'd them speech. 
All interviews, all messages, all means 
To plat their wished ends; even he himself 
Was by their cunning made the go-between. 
The only messenger, the token-carrier ; 
Told them the times when they might fitly meet, 
Nay, shew'd the way to one another's bed i ' 



To which Gonzago replies 



' May one have the si^t of such a fellow for nothing ! Doth there 

breathe such an egregious ass > Is there such a foolish animal in renu. 

How is It possible such a simplicity can exist ? Let us not los 

]ur laughing at him, for God's sake; let folly's sceptre Ught upon him 

md to the ship of ti>ols with him instantly. 

Domivia. Of all these follies I arrest your grace.' 




a strain of exulting dotage : 



Moli^re has built a play on nearly the same foundation, which is 
not much superior to the present. Marston, among other topics of 
satire, has a Sing at the pieudo-critics and philoMphcrs of his 
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Moucic hat mhrgcd ^loo qk 



DBI not siui move poiDt or HIW i- rifnipasdoro t iTMTHii nr 
tag UbmcIT u tbe kx geoenUj, tad Henoks'* ci Mcri| i ti oo 



« cjnaEficaiiaBs of differcDt mes, will abo be I 
ecoeUnt •pcdmcM, botJi of mIc and natter. — The dngnw of 
Kttaiet u the Fawa, h aMoned Toloiitaiilj', and he ta caai{andTCly 
a caIn asd dupaMtooate oba err ei of the ttnea. Halevole*R di^iUK 
EU the MalcoMent ha* been forced spoH Ub by mirpatioB ud 
injonice, and hit iBTccthes are accordiB^j mofe iin[«iiiin>r d and 
nrdeiK. Hia satire does not ' Eke a w3d gooae ttj, wuclaiaKd of 
any man,' bst bai a tHtter and penonal ^ipBcatiai, Take htm in 
ibe vorda of the luorpiog Duke'* acconnt of him. 

'Tbii Makrolc It oof of the most pnxligioui iflntioiu (Itat cna OMl- 
mvd widi Nature ; a man, or ntfaa i iDotutcT, more ducootent than 
Lndfer when be mi diruu out of the ptnmct. Hit apwthe is uiuatiable 
H the gtart, >i far frocD any content » from hcann. Hji bigbcK defighl 
ia to procure olben vczalioo, and therein he thinkt he irutf Kirei Heaven j 
for 'til his poution, whosocrer in ihii earth can be coaiented, a a ilarc, 
and damned i therdFore does he afflict all, in that to nhich they aic moH 
affected. Tbe element! Mmggte with him ; his own loul ii at variance 
with bendf ; hi* cpeecfa i% baltcr-wonhf ai all houn. 1 like him, bich ^ 
he K<*e* gDod intelligence to my •piiit, tnakn me undentand tboie 
treMtnevei whidi othen' Battery pal&itei. 

Bafk I ihcy ang. 
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Enttr MalcYole, afUr thi Song. 

Pietre Jacrnne. See he corner '. Now shall you heat ihe extremity of » 
Malcontent; he is as fiec as air; he blows o»er every man. And — Sf, 
whence come you now ? 

MaleuoU. From the public place of much diKsimulation, the church. 

Pietro Jacomo. What didst there f 

MaUvole. Talk with a usurer ; take up at inteiest. 

Pieira Jacama. 1 wondet what religion thou art of? 

Male^aU. Of a soldier's religion. 

Pitlro Jaeoma. And what doit think makes most inlidels now .' 

Maieinie. Sects, sects. I am weary: would I were one of the Duke's 
hounds. 

Pieirv Jacamr. But what's the common news abroad? Thou dogg'it 
rumour still. 

Maletolt, Common news I Why, common words are, God save ye, 
fare ye well: common actions, Aattery and cozenage: common things, 
women and cuckolds.' Art I. Scnu 3. 

In reading all thie, one is somehow reminded perpetually of Mr. 
Kean's acuog : in ShakcBpeat we do not often think of him, except 
to those parts which he constantly acts, and in those one cannot 
forget him. I might observe on the above passage, in excuse for 
some bluntnesses of style, that the ideal barrier between names and 
thingi seems to have been greater then than now. Words have 
become instnimeiics of more importance than formerly. To mention 
certain actions, is almost to participate in them, as if consciousness 
were the same as guilt. The standard of delicacy varies at different 
periods, as it does in diFerent countries, and is not a general test of 
■nperiority. The French, who pique themselves (and justly, in 
•ome particulars) on their quickness of tact and refinement of breed- 
ing, say and do things which we, a plainer and coarser people, could 
not think of without a blush. What would seem gross allusions to 
us at present, were without ofence to our ancestors, and many things 
passed for jests with them, or matters of indifference, which would 
not now be endured. Refinement of language, however, does not 
keep pace with simplicity of manners. The severity of critictsm 
exercised in our theatres towards some unfortunate straggling phrase* 
in the old comedies, is but an ambiguous compliment to the immaculate 
purity of modem times. Marston's style was by no means more 
guarded than that of his contemporaries. He was also much mote of 
a free-thinker than Marlowe, and there tt a frequent, and not unfavoDT- 
able allusion in his works, to later sceptical opinions. — In the play of 
the Malcontent we meet with an occasional mixture of comic gaiety, 
to relieve the more serioos and painful business of the scene, as in the 
easy loquacious effrontery of the old intngmutU Maquerella, and in 
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the ludicrous facility with which the idle courtien avoid or seek the 
DOtice of Malevole, as he ii in or out of favour ; but the general tone 
and import of the piece is severe and moral. The plot is lomewhat 
too iotricate and too often changed (like the shifting of a scene), so 
as to break and fritter away the interest at the end ; but the part of 
Aurelia, the Duchess of Pietro Jacotno, a dissolute and proud-spirited 
woman, is the highest strain of Maraton's pen. The scene in parti- 
cular, in which she receives and exults in the supposed news of her 
husband's death, is nearly unequalled in boldncsB of conception and 
in the unrestrained force of passion, taking away not only the 
consciousness of guilt, but overcoming the sense of shame.' 

Next to Marston, I must put Chapman, whose name is better 
known as the translator of Homer than as a dramatic writer. He is, 
like Marston, a philosophic observer, a didactic reasoner : but he has 
both more gravity in his tragic style, and more levity in his comic 
I vein. His Bdssv d'Ambois, though not without interest or some 
fancy, is rather a collection of apophthegms or pointed sayings in the 
form of a dialogue, than a poem or a tragedy. In his verses the 
oracles have not ceased. Every other line is an axiom in morals — a 
libel on mankind, if truth is a libel. He is too stately for a wit, in 
his serious writings — too formal for a poet. Bussy d'Ambois is 
founded on a French plot and French manners. The character, 
from which it derives its name, is arrogant and ostentatious to an 
unheajd-of degree, but full of nobleness and lofty spirit. His pride 
and unmeasured pretensions alone take away from his real merit; and 
by the quarrels and intrigues in which they involve him, bring about 
the catastrophe, which has considerable grandeur and imposing effect, 
in the manner of Seneca. Our author aims at the highest things in 
poetry, and tries in vain, wanting imagination and passion, to fill up 
the epic moulds of tragedy with sense and reason alone, so that he 
often runs into bombast and turgidity — is extravagant and pedantic at 
one and the same time. From the nature of the plot, which turns 
upon a love intrigue, much of the philosophy of this piece relates to 
the character of the sex. Milton says. 






"iU h hard to hlt.- 



But old Chapman professes to have found the clue to it, and winds 
his uncouth way through all the labyrinth of love. Its deepest 
recesses ' hide nothing from his view.' The close intrigues of court 
policy, the subtle workings of the human soul, move before him like 
a sea dark, deep, and glittering with wrinkles for the smile of beauty. 
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Fulke GrevUle alone could go beyond him in graviiy and mystery. 
The plays of the latter [Mustapha and Alaham) are abstruse as the 
mysteries of old, and his style inexplicable as the riddles of the Sphinx. 
As 3D instance of bis love for the obtcure, the marvellous, and 
irapoisible, he calls up 'the ghost of one of the old kings ofOrmus,' 
ai prologue to one of his tragedies ; a very reverend and inscrutable 
personage, who, we may be sure, blabs no living secrets. Chapman, > 
in his other pieces, where he lays aside the gravity of the philosopher 
and poet, discovers an unexpected comic vein, distinguish txl by equal 
truth of nature and lively good humour. I cannot say that this i 
character pervades any one of his entire comedies ; but the intro- 
dactory sketch of Monsieur D'Olive is the undoubted prototype of 
that light, flippant, gay, and infinitely dclightfiil class of character, 
of the professed men of wit and pleasure about town, which we have 
in such perfection in Wycherley and Congreve, such as Sparkish, 
Witwoud and Petulant, &c. both in the sentiments and tn the style of 
writing. For example, take the last scene of the first act. 

' Eater D'OMvt. 

RAoderiqiu. What, Monsieur D 'Olive, the only admirer of wit and good 

D'Olrve. Morrow, wits ; morrow, good wits ; my little parcels of wit, I 
have rods in pickle for you. How dost, Jack j may I call th<e, sir, Jack 

Mugrroa. You may, sir^ sir's as commendable an addition as Jack, for 
ought I know. 

D'Ol. I know it, Jack, and at common too. 

RAoi/. Go to, you may cover; we have taken notice of your embroidered 

D'Ol. Look you : by heaven thou 'rt one of the maddest bitter slaves in 
Europe : 1 do but wonder how I made shift to love thee all this while. 

RaoJ. Go to, what might such a parcel-gilt cover be worth } 

Mug. Perhaps more than the whole piece beside. 

D'Ol. Good i' faith, but bitter. Oh, you mad slaves, I think you had 
Satyrs to your sires, yet I must love you, I must take pleasure in you, and 
i' faith tell me, how is 't ? live 1 see you do, but how f but how, wits .' 

liitd. Faith, as you see, like poor younger brothers. 

D'Ol. By your wits » 

Mug, Nay, not turned poets neither. 

D'Ol. Good in sooth I but indeed to say truth, time was when the sons 
of the Muses had the privilege to live only by their witi, but times are 
altered. Monopolies are now called in, and wit's become a free trade for 
all sorts to live by ; lawyers live by wit, and they live worshipfully : soldiers 
live by wit, and ihcy live honourably: panders hve by wit, and they live 
honestly: in a word, there arc but few trades but live by wit, only bawds 
and midwives live by women's labours, as fools and fiddlers do by making 
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AW raidk,ihDa fcJbwws ^wc in iliyjaa,^ liiwiij pi^— 

&|0W bUoM, -Wb tkcT be won ifcR^tMC 

ir«. Wdl,<wll, kt'( Inre Ane wit dunakho, wi t^ *ha) flull 

IfOL Toik, m» ■ I BfM M mr chambo, ihm we bz^ take 6n 
MK (rf" ovnehca; tfau b, driak ncfc. and u)kntiR,nd ktostwiiinn 
At wU-fDOK (isK ova eomt md coomij. I wil km Hiy Awhrr dw 
Kifaa w mi stall good iviti, ifae Aopof food wonb^dK Bint <tf gowl 
ktt^aa wJi aiJ T rf fine diKMrne; ctitict, onnsMs Kp g » « i, poeo, and 



I hem, mu, do ye firflaw dte court Bill ^ 
'- JUmC Clow «i heck, w: and I on ci 




JUmC Cla«e«ihcek,ur; and I on cdl jon,ytia hare mad 
U romitan, Aat joa do doc io too. 

irOL Ai why, witi > as wbj > 

Umd. Wb)r, HI, the eomt'i ai 'twot the uagc; aad they dul bne a 
good MM of paiu iiul qoaliiiei, oi^ht to prtu thither to grace I hi iii. and 
Kccire their due merit. 

ETOL Tiuh, let the court follow me: he thai soon too not the nm, 
mcltt hli wingi many tiiDci ; ai I am, I poucn nnrtel:^ I enjoy my Hiaty, 
niy learning, my wit : a* for wealth and honoDT, let 'em go ^ I 'U Itat kae 
my karaing to be a lord, nor my wit to be an aldimian. 

Mmg. Admirable D'OCve ! 

EfOL And what ! you (taod guing at thii ccotel here, and admire it, I 

XiW. And do not you ? 

DtOI. Not I, I admire nothing but wit. 

fUitd. Bui 1 wonder how she entenaini time in that Military cell : don 
»he not ukc tobacco, think you i 

D'OL She doei, the does : othcit make it (heir physic, the makes it her 
food : her listcr and she take it by turn, tint one, then the odier, and 
Vaodome ministers to them both. 

Mag. How nyest thou by that KelcQ of Gnece the Coimlnt's siitcr i 
there were a paragon. Monsieur D'OUtt, to admiic and many loo. 

D'CH. Not fbt me. 

RA»d. No ? what eieeptJODs lie against the choice ' 

D'Ol. Tush, tell mc not of ch<»ce ^ if I stood affected that way, I woold 
choose my wife as men do Valentines, hlindfoM, or draw cuts fot thmi, 
for (o I shall be &ure not to be deceiTcd in chooiing ; tor take this of me, 
there 's ten times more deceit in women than in hone-flesh -, and I say mil, 
that a pretty well-pac'd chamber-maid is the only fuhion j if she gtows 
full or mliome, give her but sixpence to buy her a hand-basket, and Knd 
her the way of all flesh, there 's no more but so. 
: 'j the savingest way. 

c tied to the continual 
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charge of a coach, with ihe appurtenances, iiorses, men, and so forili = and 
then lo have a man's h<iu«e pestered with a whole countiy of guests, grooms, 
panders, waiting- maids. Sec. I careful to please my wife, she careless to 
displease me -, shrewish if ehe be honest ; Intolerable if she be wise ; 
imperious as an empress -, all she docs must be law, all she sajs gospel : 
oh, what a penance 'tis to endure her ! I glad (o forbear still, all to keep 
her loyal, and yet perhaps when all 's done, my heir shall be like my horse- 
keeper ; tie on 't 1 the very thought of marriage were able to cool the 
hottest liver in France. 

Riett. Well, I durst venture twice the price of your gilt coney's wool, 
we shall have you change your copy ere a twelvemonth's day. 

Mag. We must have you dubb'd o' th' order; there 's no remedy : you 
that have, unmarried, done such honourable service in the commonweaith, 
must needs receive the honour due to 'I in marriage. 

RAaJ. That he may do, and never marry. 

D'Ol. As how, wits ? i' faith as how ? 

RAad. For if he can prove his father was free o' th' order, and that he 
was his father's son, then, by the laudable custom of the city, he may be a 
cuckold W his father's copy, and never serve for't. 

D'Ol. Ever good i' faith ! 

Mug, Nay how can he plead that, when 'tis as well known his father 
died a bachelor ! 

DOl. Bitter, in verity, bitter [ But good still in its kind. 

RAod. Go to, we must have you follow the lantern of your forefathers. 

Mug. His forefatheiB > S'body, had he more fathers than one ) 

D'Ol. Why, this is right: here's wit canvast out on's coat, into's 
jacket : the string sounds ever well, that rubs not too much o" th' frets ; I 
must love your wits, 1 must take pleasure in you. Farewell, good wits: 
you know ray lodging, make an errand thither now and then, and save 
your ordinaiy; do, wits, do. 

Mug, Wc shall be troublesome t'ye. 

D'Ol. O God, sir, you wrong me, to think I can be troubled with wit : 
I love a good wit as I love myself-, if you need a brace or two of crowns 
at any lime, address but your sonnet, it shall be as sufficient as your bond 
at all times : I carry hall a score birds in a cage, shall ever remain at your 
caU. Farewell, wits ; farewell, good wits. [Exit. 

RMd. Farewell the true map of a gull ; by heaven he shall to th' court '. 
'tit the perfect model of an impudent upstart ; the compound of a poet and 
a lawyer j he shall sure to th' court. 

Mug. Nay, for God's sake, let 's have no fools at court, 

RAbJ. He shall to 't, that's certain. The Duke hod a purpose to di.«- 

or other lo the French king, to entreat him to send for the 

]dy of his niece, which the melancholy Earl of St. Anne, her husband, 

halh kept so long unbuned, as meaning one grave shoidd entomb himself 

and her together. 

Mug. A very worthy subject for an embassage, as D'Olive is for an 
eiiibas«ador agent ; and 'til as suitable to his brain, as his parcel-gilt beaver 
to hit fool's head. 

RAtd. Well, it shall go hard, but he shall be employed. Oh, 'tis a most 
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ucompliibttl ats -, the mongnl of a gull, and a rilbin : dw raj tacaoe of 
hn HHii it pure Tillainj; (be lubiuiire of his bnin, foolen: one thai 
twUerei noining from the Ran upward ^ > pagan in bclid, an cfHCufc 
beyond belief; prodigious in iuit ; prudigil in wasteful eipoue ; in n«e»- 
oij, moa peourious. Hii wit it lo admire and imitate ; hii gtace it to 
cxniure and detract ; he shall to th' court, t' faith he shall thi^cr ; I will 
shape such employmnit for hiffl, as that he himself ihall hare oo In* con- 
tentment, id making mitth to the whole coun, than the Duke and the 
whole coun shall hare pleasure in enjoying hii ptcMlKC. A koaTe, if he 
be rich, is lit to make an officer, as a fool, if he be a kaave, it lit to make 
an intelligencer. [ExaiMt.' 

Hit May-Day U not so good. All Fools, The Widow'* Tcan, 
attd Eastward Hoe, arc comedies of great (nerit, (puticulorlj the 
last). The 6rst is borrowed a good deal Ironi TercDCC, and the 
character of Valerio, an accomplished rake, who paMM with his 
father for a penon of the greatcd economy and rrjiticity of tnatmer*, 
is ,'an excellent idea, executed with spirit. Eastwuxl Hoe wis 
wriiteo in conjunction with Ben JooMm and Maraton ; and for hia 
■hare in it, on account of some allusions to the Scotch, juit after the 
accession of James i. our author, with his friends, had nearly lost his 
ears. Such were the notions of poetical justice in those days ! The 
behaviour of Ben Jonson's mother ou this occasion is remarkable. 
* On his release from prison, he gare an eotenainnient to his friend*, 
among whom were Camden and Selden. In the midst of the eoter- 
taituDcnt, his mother, more an antitjue Roman than a Briton, drank to 
him, aod shewed him a paper of poison, which she intctided to 
have given him in his liquor, having lirst lakeo a portion of it bertelf, 
if the sentence for his punishment had been executed.' This play 
contains the first idea of Hogarth's Idle and Industrious Apprentices. 

It remains for me to say something of Webster and Deckar. Fi>r 
these two writers I do not know how to shew my regard and admira- 
tion sufficiently. Noble-minded Webster, gentle-hearted Deckar, 
how may I hope to 'express yc unblam'd,' and repay to your 
neglected manci some pan of the debt of gratitude I owe for proud 
and soothing recollections i I pass by the Appius and Virginia of 
the former, which is however a good, sensible, solid tragedy, cast in a 
fnioe-work of the most approved models, with little to blame or praise 
in it, except the affecting speech of Appius to Virginia just before he 
kills her ; as well as Deckar's Wonder of a Kingdom, hb Jacomo 
Gcntili, that truly ideal character of a magnificent patron, and Old 
Fortunatus and his Wishing-cap, which last has the idle garrulity of 
age, with the freshness and gaiety of youth still upon its cheek and in 
its heart. These go into the common catalogue, and ate lost in the 
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crowd ; bnt Webtcer'i Viuoria Coromboiu I camiM *o Kwo port 
with ; md old boont Decku't Stgntot Oriando Frncobaldo I chall 
DCTCT forget! I became only of law ac<)vaiated with thii Iwt- 
iDcntioDed worthy chvacter : but the bargaia between ot i«, I tnut, 
for life. We lometimet regret that we bad not soooer met with 
charactera like these, thai seem to raise, reriTe, aixl girc a oew ze« 
to oar being. Vain the coa);rfaiDt ! We ibodd nerer hare known 
tbeir yaloe, if we had oot known them always : tbcy are old, Tcry old 
acquaintance, or we tbo«Jd not recognite them at first light. We 
only find ia booki what ii already wriim within 'the red-teared 
tables of oar bearti.' The pregnant nHteriaU are there ; ' the pangt, 
the internal pangs are ready ; and poor humanity's afflicted will 
■^'^£S'"^S "■ *^ *^ mthleu dettioy.' Bat the reading of fioe 
poetry may indeed open the bleeding wovixk, or pour balm and con- 
solatioQ into them, or sometime* cren close them op for erer ! Let 
any one who has nerei kitown cmel diu^Mictmeai, nor comfortable 
hc^ie*, read the first Kene between Ottando and Hippoliio, in Deckar's 
pky of the Honest Whore, and he will see ootlung in it. Bat I 
think few pencMu will be entirely poof agunit Mich pauses at some 
of the following. 

• Emur Oriando Friici>Iia]do. 

buiioen. 

Caitie. Ho, Signiot ! Signior Fiiscobaldo, the Lord Hipotito. [Exttml. 

OrlttMdt. M)r noble Lord ! the Lord Hipolito ■ The Duke's MM t his 
bmx daagfater' I bnre hmbaDd l How does your honour 'd Lordibip ! 
Dot* Tout nobility mnember so poor a gentleman a$ Signior Oriando 
Fnscobaldo ! old mad Oriando ? 

A^ Oh, Sir, our friends '. they ought to be unto ns a* our jewel) ; as 
devfy vofaied, being locked up and unsnn, as when we wear them in out 
hands. I see, Friscobaldo, age hath not command of your blood ; for all 
lime's sickle hath gofte orcr you, you are Oriaitdo ttilt. 

OrL Why, my Locd, are not the fields mown and cut down, and tttipt 
bate, and yet wear they not pied coats again ? Though my bead be like 
a kdt, white, may ooi my heart be like the blade, green ? 

IS^. Scarce can I read the ttorin on your bn>w. 
Which age hath writ there ; you look youthful stiiL 

Ori. 1 at make*, my Lord, I eat snakes. My bean shall neret hare a 
wrinkle in if, so long ai I can ay Hem ! with a'dcar voice. • • 

ff^. You are the happier man. Sir. 

OrL May not old FHicobaldo, my Lord, be merry now, ha > I hare a 
ritlte, have all things, hare nothing : I have no wife, I have no child, hare 
no chick, and why should I not be tn my jocundaie I 
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Htp. It jrour wife then iltparted ! 






1 old dweller in those high countries, yet not from n 



Hip. Vou hail a ilaughtei 



a good couple are •eldom parted. 









branch, and but one branch, 
I pruned it 
Ind, hclp'd it to the &un ; yet for 




Orl. Oh. my Lord f thii old tree had 

J rowing out of if : ii wa« young, it n 
illy, diett it carefully, kept it from the 
all my ikill in planting, it grew crooked, it bore crabi: I hi 
What '■ become of it, 1 neither know nor care. 

Hip. Then can 1 tell you what '» become of it : that brajKh is wither d. 

Orl. Sc) 'twa« long ago. 

Hip. Her name, I think, wai Bellafront; she's dead. 

Orl. Ha t dead ? 

Hip. Yen, what of her was left, nut wonh the keeping, 
P.ven ill my itighi, was ihruwti into a grave. 

Orl. Dcail I my lam and bcw peace go with her [ I sec death 's a good 

trcnrherman \ he c«n cat coarse homely meat as welt ai the daintiest 

In >he dead f 

Hip. She's lurn'd li> earth. 

Ort. Wtiuld ihe were turned to Heaven. Umph ! Is she dead > I am 

Elad the world hai lost one of hi> idols ; no whoremonger will at midoight 
rat at the doon i in her grave sleep all my shame and her own ; and ail 
my torrows, and all her sins. 

Hip. I 'm glad yuu art wax, not marble ; you arc made 
Of man's best temper \ there art now good hopes 
That all these heap* of ice about your heart, 
By which a father • love was troien up. 
Are ihaw'd In those tweet thow'rs fctch'd from your eye; 
We are ne'er like angels till our passlont die. 
She i» not dead, but lives under worse fiittj 
I think she '* poor 1 and more to clip her wings, 
Het hiisbwid at this hour hcs in the jail. 
For killing nf a wan i to save his blood, 
Hn all your force with mine j mine shall be diow 
I'he Kettiii); tit" his life piesetYcs your own. 

(W 111 my daughter y\iu will say I Does she lite then ? I am nray 
1 wisin] Nan ujhiii a barkM I but dte best is, I have a handkcttbief to 
drittk thttn up. Map can walk ttte«n all out again, b she poor .■ 

Mj*. TluM me, I tkiak ahc iv 

(M Ttwtt *1m\ ■ Tiflil atriMpct. 1 never knew me of their mde ridi 
rH«]K«i«WftdlW{)*eTe*MH (mUko water.iMekarionhoanliip nraney-. 
MTttMw Mima, bawib, ^tnifen, fiiUkts, s s ia^ e ms , foott, and knavei, do 
ftH o^ WMH k cawwtiMi hiikit'i treadKri^be it tbe gaUypot to miadu 
rtiMi4nMallyi «M ftt !»«« M Ih* pa^ Wl &w the nvct (nckrt in il,bcr 

U>«L NM WMMHM «aMMn. 

Mf. h yxaM tiMtt » «M f 
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Orl. Older; it has a white head, and shal) never die 'till she be burled ; 
her nrongs shall be my bed-felloiiv. 

Hip. Work yet his life, since in it lives her fame. 

Orl. No, let him hang, and half her infamy departs out of the world j 
I hate him for her : he taught her first to taste poison ; I hate her for her- 
self, because she refused itiy phyac. 

Hip. Nay, but Friscobaido. 

Orl. I detest her, I defy both, she s not mine, she s— 

Hip. Hear her but speak. 

Orl. I love no mermaids, I'll not be c 

Hip. You 're now beyond all reason, 
being poor ? 

Orl. 'Tis foolciy; relieve her ? Were her cold limbs stretcht out upon 
a bier, I would not sell this dirt under my nails, to buy her an hour's 
breath, nor give this hair, unless it were to choak her. 

Hip. Fare you well, for I 'II trouble you no more. [Exit. 

Orl, And fare you well. Sir, go thy ways j we have few lords of thy 
making, that love wenches for their honesty. — 'Las, my pri, art thou poor * 
Poverty dwells neiit door to despair, there 'a but a wall between them : 
despair is one of hell's catchpoles, and lest that devil arrest her, I 'II to her ; 
yet she shall not know me : she shall drink of my wealth as bcggan do of 
running water, freely ( yet never know from what fountain's head it flows. 
Shall a silly bird pick, her own breast to nourish her young ones i and can 
a father see his child starve f That were hard : the pelican does it, and 
shall not I?' 

The rest of the character i» answerable to the beginning. The 
execution is, throughout, as exact ai the conception is new and 
masterly. There is the least colour possible used ; the pencil drags; 
the canvas is almost seen through : but then, what precision of outline, 
what truth and purity of tone, what firmness of hand, what marking 
of character ! The words and answers all along are so true and 
pertinent, thai we seem to see the gestures, and to hear the tone with 
which they are accompanied. So when Orlando, disguised, says to 
his daughter, * You 'II forgive me,' and she replies, ' I am not marble, 
I forgive you ; ' or again, when she iotroduces him to her husband, 
saying simply, ' It is my father,' there needs no stage-direction to 
supply the relenting tones of voice or cordial frankness of manner 
with which these words are spoken. It is as if there were some fine 
art to chisel thought, and to embody the inmost movements of the 
mind in every-day actions and familiar speech. It has been asked, 



But this ditScuIty is here in a manner overcome. Simplicity and 
extravagance of style, homeliness and quaintness, tragedy and comedy, 
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iaterchangeably set their hands and leals to this admirable production. 
We find die simplicity of prose with the graces of poetry. The stalk 
grows out of the ground ; but the Sowers spread their flauntiDg Icstcs 
ID the air. The mixture of levity in the chief character bespeak) the 
bitterness from which it seeks relief j it is the idle echo of fixed 
despair, jealous of observation or pity. The sarcasm quivers on the 
lip, while the tear stands congealed on the eye-lid. This ' tough 
senior,* this impracticable old gentleman softena into a little child ; 
this choke-pear melts in the mouth like marmalade. In spite of his 
resolute professions of misanthropy, he watches over his daughter with 
kindly solicitude ; plays the careful housewife j broods over her lifeless 
hopes; nurses the decay of her husband's fortune, as he had supported 
her tottering infancy ; saves the high-flying Mathco from the gallows 
more than once, and is twice a father to them. The story has all 
the romance of private life, all the pathos of bearing up against silent 
grief, alt the tenderness of concealed alFection : — there is much sorrow 
patiently borne, and then comes peace, fiellafront, in the two parts 
of this play taken together, is a most interesting character. It is an 
extreme, and I am afraid almost an ideal case. She gives the play- 
its title, turns out a true penitent, that is, a practical one, and is the 
model of an exemplary wife. She seems intended to establish the 
converse of the position, that a reformid rait maici lie heiS bmhaiul, 
the only difficulty in proving which, is, I suppose, to meet with the 
character. The change of her relative position, with regard to 
Hippolito, who, in the first part, in the sanguine enthusiasm of youth- 
fiJ generosity, has reclaimed her from vice, and in the second part, 
bis own faith and love of virtue having been impaired with the pro- 
gress of years, tries in vain to lure her back again to her former 
follies, has an elfect the most striking and beautiful. The pleadings 
on both sides, for and against female faith and constancy, are managed 
with great polemical skill, assisted by the grace and vividness of 
poetical illustration. As an instance of the manner in which BelU- 
tront speaks of the miseries of her former situation, 'and she has felt 
them knowingly,' I might give the lines in which she contrast* the 
different regard shewn to the modest or the abandoned of her sex. 

' I cannot, seeing she "s woven of tuch bad stuff. 
Set colours on a harlot bad enough. 
Nothing did make mt when 1 lov'd them best. 
To loath them more than this: when in the street 
it damsel, I 



She seen 
And I t. 



o all a dove, when I pass'd by. 



That followed her, » 



vei]r eye 




Lee her waft ninl-Ekc, notdm, B»d mnkiiemn. 
Yet ike 'i betn^'d bj noc tikk of ha tma.' 



Peibap lUi nn of iffeal u ■utter «f £Kt ud popolv opnioa, i« 
■Mte otwisnag tbao Hk tdiolanic nbdctiem of dte Ladf ia Conns. 
Tht mmaaer mo, in wUch Infeficc^ the wife of HiffoSto, n nade 
iiHii^il BJlh III I fciMtiMiil'i iiiiiliBfj.ii iiiilj iliiwiiri , ndiflilM 
KOie wvcn tt^ couvictB Isbi w bi tajMtice by la x wg buhu vjtik 
faiiMiMt gifag r cpraa d m to her 



I 



The c o n tri iMoc, by wIncIi, m the firM 
pQtft, ncT bci^ HfiNMed oodf ihe u resBoin to MKt ud ottcned 
IS HipfoBto^ thoa^ perhap > Ktde br^ctdwd, ■• jf e ttiu g and 
ronafldc There k — t o bmw bea^ m tV Doke her bther** 
deacHptioa of facr Mddoi 9beH. Ia reply n> IiMkc'i 
o« rcTTriBg, * I 'n weO,* be *»j*, 

' Tboa wen not h> e'oi bow. SitkneK' oak liaod 
Lul boU oa iher, e*'a ia the deadtf of Cess 
And wbt* ■ cap, cromi'il iRtli tlnr i 
Ba] teach'd thy Sp^ a Kmiye cdd 
SMod OB thy chedi, ai if that dcMh hMl ncft 
To «c iMh ItWj ahcMd.* 

CatfiJa, the goad«>tarcd maa «f thb pbyt t* a 
ncOBCcTfafalc qauKBefa aad nanfictfy* Hit pafif i w r 
hawBur cumC be i&urfaed by Miy tUnc. "the He 
■othiaf fan an idea) it a droD one, aad it «dl nfported. 
ouly Ktag^l0HJBrie«,bnt'tsnM tbaa,'at FaWaff tayi of di 
* BMo nmtft^*^** ^ He it a ifiiinrt Orizzel ott of petiicoatt, or a 
Petrachia fcvmedL He it at daeniaed npia wiakiag at aSraan, 
aad kccfiag tMlof •ct^HataBei«M*,at tbcheroof the Tami^ of 
a Shrew it b^ ^"^ P^^% q aar r el t oat of ttrawi, aad i^aaitzi^ 
hit anahood wilhaa the ^nlk« protocacioa to do to. The taddea 
tm» of the rharactrr rf Catidajo, on hit tecood nani^e,i«, however, 



ffar it it 
He it m* 



haibaad oT BcQafroK, it i 
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portrait, done with equal ease and effect. He ia ■ person almost 
without virtue or vice, that h, he i( in ttrictness without any moral 
principle at all. He hag no malice against others, and no concern (or 
himielf. He ie gay, profligate, and unfeeling, goTcmed entirely by 
the impulse of the moment, and utterly reckless of consequences. 
His exclamation, when he gets a new suit of velvet, or a lucky run 
on the dice, 'do wc not fly high,' is an answer to all arguments. 
Punishment or advice has no more effect upon him, than upon the 
moth that flies into the candle. He is only to be left to hi« fate. 
Orlando saves him from it, as we do the moth, by snatching it out of 
the flame, [browing it out of the window, and shutting down (he case- 
ment upon it ! 

Webster would, I think, be a greater dramatic genius than Deckar, 
if he had the same originality ; and perhaps is so, even without it. 
His While Devil and Duchess of Maify, upon the whole perhaps, 
come the nearest to Shakespear of any thing we have upon record ; 
the only drawback to them, the only shade of imputation that can be 
thrown upon them, ' by which they lose some colour,' ia, that they 
are too like Shakespear, and often direct imitations of him, both in 
general conception and individual cKpression. So far, there is nobody 
else whom it would be either so difficult or so desirable to imitate ; 
but it would have been still better, if all his characters had been 
entirely his own, bad stood out as much from others, resting only on 
their own naked merits, as that of the honest Hidalgo, on whose 
praises I have dwelt so much above. Deckar has, I think, more 
truth of character, more instinctive depth of sentiment, more of the 
unconscious simplicity of nature i but he does not, out of his own 
stores, clothe his subject with the same richness of imagination, or the 
same glowing colours of language. Deckar excels in giving expression 
to certain habitual, deeply-rooted feelings, which remain pretty much 
the same in all circumstances, the simple uncompounded elements of 
nature and passion : — Webster gives more scope to their various 
combinations and changeable aspects, brings them into dramatic play 
by contrast and comparison, Dings them into a state of fusion by a 
kindled fancy, makes them describe a wider arc of oscillation from 
the impulse of unbridled passion, and carries both terror and pity to 
a more painful and sometimes unwarrantable excess. Deckar is con- 
tented with the historic picture of suffering ; Webster goes on to 
suggest horrible imaginings. The pathos of the one tells home and 
for itself; the other adorns his sentiments with some image of lender 
or awfiil beauty. In a word, Deckar is more like Chaucer or 
Boccaccio j as Webster's mind appears to have been cast more in the 
mould of Shakespear's, as well naturally as from studious emulatioo. 
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The Bellafront and VittorU Corombocu of these two excellent 
writers, shew their difTercDt powers and turo of mind. The one is 
all BoftoeM ; the other ' all fiie and air.' The faithfiil wife of Matheo 
sits at home drooping, ' like the female dove, the whilst her golden 
couplets are ditcjosed ' ; while the insulted and persecuted Vittoria 
darts killing scom and pernicious beauty at her ertetcies. This White 
Deril (as she is called) is made fair as the leprosy, dazzling as the 
lightning. She is dressed like a bride in her wrongs and ber rerenge. 
In the trial-scene in particular, her sudden indignant answers to (he 
questions that are asked her, startle the hearers. Nothing can be 
imagined liitcr than the whole conduct and conception of thi« scene, 
than her scorn of her accusers and of hereelf. The sincerity of her 
seoae of guilt triumphs over the hypocrisy of their affected and official 
contempt for it. In answer to the charge of hanng ceceiTcd letters 
from the Dnbe of Brachiano, she says, 

' Grant I wa» tempted ! 
Condemn you me, far that the Duke did love me ! 
So may you blame some ^r and chrystal river. 
For that some melancholic distncted man 
Hath drown'd himself in "t," 

And again, when charged with being accessary to her hasbaDd's 
death) and shewing no concern for it — 

' She comet not like a widon ; she comes um'd 
With Kom and impudence. Is this a mourning habit >' 

she coolly replies, 

' Had I foreknown hit death as you suggest, 
I would have bespoke my mourning.' 

In the closing scene with her cold-blooded assassins, Lodovico and 
Gasparo, she speaks daggers, and might almost be supposed to 
exorcise the murdering fiend oat of these true devils. Every word 
probes to the quick. The whole scene is the sublime of contempt 
and indifTereDce. 

• raiaria. If Florence be i" th" Court, he irould not kill me. 
Gatfara. Fool \ pntices give rewards with their own hands. 
But death or punishment by the hands of others. 

LoJn'ifB (_Te Flamineo). Slrra, you once did strike me^ 

11 'li strike ymi 
Cnto the centre. 
Flam. Thou 'It do it like ■ hangman, a base hangman, 
Kot like a noble fellow j for tbou see'tt 
TOUv.iQ 14,1 
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I cannot htrikc again. 

LvJ, Oon laugh i 

Flam. WouU'm havt rac die, as 1 was bom, in whining i 

Gaip, Rrcommcnd yourself to Heaven. 

Flant. No, I will cany mine own commendations thither. 

Lod. Oh \ could 1 kill you fony times a-day. 
And uie 't four yean together, 'twere too little ; 
Nought grieves, but that you are too few to feed 
The famme of our vengeance. What do'st think on f 

Flam. Nothing ; of nothing : leave thy idle qtiestiont — 
I am i" th" way to wudy a long silence. 
To prate were idle : I remember nothing ; 
There *■ nothing of h) infinite vexation 
As man's own thoughts. 

Lod. O thou glonous strumpet ! 
Could I divide thy breath from this pule air 
When 't leaves thy body, I would suck it up. 
And breathe 't upon some dunghill. 

Vit. Cor. You my death 's-man I 
Methinks thou doit not look horrid enough j 
Thou hast too good a face to be a hangman : 
If thou be, do thy office In right form ; 
Fall down upon thy knees, and ask for^veness. 

Lod. O I thou hast been a most prodigious comet { 
But I'll cut off your train : kill the Moor firil. 

Fk. Cor. You shall not kill her first ^ behold my breast j 
I will be waited on in death : my servant 
Shall never go before me. 

Gasp. Ase you so brave .' 

«f. Car. Yes, I shall welcome death 
As princes do some great embassadours ; 
I'll meet thy weapon halfway. 

Lad. Thou dost not tremble I 
Methinks, fear should dissolve thee Into air. 

fit. Car. O, thou art deceiv'd, I am too true a woman '. 
Conceit can never kill me. I'll tell thee what, 
I will not in my death shed one base tear ; 
Or if look pale, for want of blood, not fear. 

GaJf. (Ta Zanche). Thou art my task, black fury. 
ZaHcAe. 1 have blood 
At red as either of theirs ! Wilt drink some > 
'Tis good for the falling-sickness : I am proud 
Death cannot alter my complexion. 
For I shall ne'er look pule. 

Lod. Strike, strike. 
With a joint motion. 

ra. Cor. 'Twas a manly blow : 
The next thou giv'st, munher some sucking Infant, 
And then thou wilt be famous.' 
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Such are some of ihe lerrHiU gractt of the obtcare, forgotten 
Webster. There are other parts of this play of a lew violent, more 
subdued, and, if it were pouible, even deeper character ; such U the 
declaratioQ of divorce pronoaoced by Brachiaoo on his wife : 

•Your hand Til kiu ; 
This is the blest ceremony of my love ; 
I 'II nerer more live with you,' ia:, 

which is ID the manner of, and equal to, Deckar's finew things : — 
and others, in a quite different xtyle of fancifu] poetry and bewildered 
passion ; such as the lamentation of Cornelia, his mother, for the 
death of Marcello, and the parting scene of Brachiaao ; which would 
be as fine as Shakespear, if they were doc in a great measure borrowed 
from his inexhauBtible store. In the formei, after Flamioeo has 
■tabbed his brother, and Hottensio comes iri, Cornelia exclaims, 

' Alas 1 he is not dead ; he "s in a trance. 
Why, here 's nobody shall get any thing by his death : 
Let me call him again, for God'i sake. 

Har. I would you were deceiv'd. 

Corn. O you abuse me, you abuse me, you abme mc ) How many have 
gone away thus, for t^ant of 'tendance > Rear up 's head, rear up'i headj 
hit bleeding inward nill kill him. 

Her. You see he is departed. 

C»ni. Let me come to him^ give me him as he i±. If he be tum'd to 
earth, let me but give him one hearty kiss, and you diall put us both into 
one cothn. Fetch a looking-glass : see if his breath will not slain it ; or 
puIJ out come fcathen fiom my pillow, and lay them to his lipi. Will you 
lose him for a little pains-taking ! 

Hot. Your kindest office is to pny for faim. 

Corn. Alas I I would not pray for him yet. He may live to lay me 
i' th' ground, and pnj for me, if you'll let me come to him. 

Eater Bracfaiano, ali armtJ, tavt the Bearrr, -with Flammeo and Pagt. 
Brack. Was this your handy-work ? 
Flam. It was my misfortune. 

Can. He lies, he lies; he did not kill him. Thcw have killrd him, 
that would not let him be better looked to. 
Brack. Have comfon, my griev'd mother. 
Corn. O, you screech-owl ? 
d madam. 



. Let rr 






go. 
'0 Flamineo luitA krr kmft Jrava, and catmng u him. 



The God of Heav'n forg 



I 'II tell thee what 's the n 
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I have acirec breath to number twenty mlnuteij 
I'd not ilKltd that in rurnng. Fare ihee well ! 
Hdf of tfiyMir ties (here ) and may'st thou live 
To fill an hour-glau with his mouider'd aihet, 
To tell huw ihou iliould'ti ipend the time to come 
In blest repentance. 

Bracfi. Mother, pr»y tell me. 
How came he by his death > What was ihe quarrel } 

CoTK. Indeed, my younger boy preiiini'd too much 
Upon hii manhood, gave him bitter wordi, 
Drew hi> sword tint ; and id, I know not how, 
For I was out of my wits, he fell with'i head 
Jun in my boKom. 

Fifgt. This is not true, madam. 

Cffrn, I pr'ytbee, peace. 
One arrow '» graz'd already ; it were vain 
To lose this; for that will ne'er be found ^ain.' 

ThiB is a good deal borrowed from Lear ; but the inmost folds ol 
the human heart, the sudden turns and windings of the fondeit affec- 
tion, are also laid open with so masterly and original a hand, that it 
Mcms to prove the occasional imitations as unneccGsary as they are 
evident. The scene where the Duke discorere that he is poisoned, 
ii as follows, and etjually fine. 



already. The infection 
in. O, thou strong heart, 
n the world and thee. 




'Braih. Oh I I am ei 
Flies to the brain and li 
There 't such a covenant 'i 
They're loth to part, 

GwvaMm. O my most lov'd father '. 

Brack. Remove the boy away : 
Where 's this good woman ? Had I inhnite worlds. 
They were too little for thee. Must I leave thee ? 

{Ti Vittoria). 
What My you, screech-owls. (Tb iMt F/ysiemi) U the venom mortal ' 

PAf. Most deadly. 

Br*(k. Most comipted politic hangman ! 
You kill without boolc ; but your art to save 
Fails you as oft as great men « needy friends : 
I that have given life to offending )uve«. 
And wretched mutderets, have I not power 
To lengthen mine own a twelve-month f 
Do not kiss me, for 1 shall poison thee. 
This unction is sent from the girat Duke of Florence. 

f^^actif Jt htfJki (la Jbgaist). Sir, be of cwnfbn. 

Brmck. Ok thou soft oatunl death < that ait jiunt-twin 
To sweetest slumber \ — no rough-bealded comet 
Stares on thy inikl departure : the dull owl 
Beats not againu thy nsemenl ; the hoarse wotf 
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Scenlt not thy camon. Pity ninds (hy corse, 
Whilit hoiTor niiti on princes. 

Fit. Car. I am lost for ever. 

Broth. How miterable a thing it is to die 
'MoQgit vromen howling ! What are thoie i 

Flam. Franciscans. 
They have brought the eitreme unnion. 

Brack. On pain of death let no man name death to me : 
It it a word most infinitely terrible. 
Withdraw into our calnnct.' 

The deception practised upon him by Lodovico and Gaipaio, 
who otTer him the aacrament in the disguise of Monks, and then 
discover themselTes to damn him, is tmly diabolical and ghastly. 
But the geniua that suggested it was as profound ai it wa« lofty. 
When they are ai Grst introduced, Flantineo says, 
■ See, tee how firmly he doth lix his eye 
Upon the crucifix.' 

To which Vittoria answers, 

' Oh, hold it constant : 
It settles his wild spirits ; and so hii eyes 
Melt into tean.' 

The Duchess of Malfy is not, in my judgment, ijuite M ipirited or 
effectual a performance a* the White Devil. Bat it is distinguished 
by the same kind of beauties, clad to the same leirort. I do not 
know bet the occasional strokes of passioD are even profounder and 
more Shakespearian ; but the story is more laboured, and the horror 
is accumulatni to an overpowering and insupportable height. How- 
ever appallmg to the imagination and linely done, the scenes of the 
madhouse to which the Duchess is condemned with a view to unsettle 
her reason, and the interview between her and her brother, where he 
gives htt the supposed dead hand of her husband, exceed, to nijr 
thinking, the just bounds of poetry and of tragedy. At least, the 
is of a kind, which, however great, we wish to be rare, 
-t of such exhibitions obtruded Dpon the senses or the imagina- 
m. tend to stupefy and harden, rather than to exalt the &ncy 
or meliorate the heart. I speak this under correction ; but I hope 
the objectioD it a venial conunoi>-place. In a difTerent style altogether 
are the directioot *be gives about her cbUdren in her last struggles ; 
' I pfylhee, look thou giv'tt my little boy 
ScHDe syrop for hii cold, and let the girl 
Say her pray'n ere she sleep. Now what dcalh you please — ' 
and her Ian wmxI, ' Mercy,' which she recovers juit ftrcngtb enougb 
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to pronounce ; her proud answer to her tormentors, who taunt hef 
with her degradation and misriy — < But I am Duchess of Malfy 
mll'i — as if the heari tose up, like a serpent coiled, to resenl th* 
indignities put upon it, and being struck at, struck again ; and the 
staggering reflection her brother makes on her death, ' CoTcr h« 
&ce : my eyes dazzle : she died young ! ' Bosola replies : 

■ I think not so ^ hei Infelicity 
Secm'd to have yean too many. 

FirSnand. She and 1 were twin* : 
And should 1 die this instant, I had liv'd 
Her time to a minute.' 

This is not the bandying of idle words and rhetorical common- 
places, but the writhing and conflict, and the sublime colloquy of 
man's nature with itself! 

The Revenger's Tragedy, by Cyril Tourneur, ts the only other 
drama equal to these and to Shakespear, in *ihe dazzling fence of 
impassioned argument,' in pregnant illustration, and in those profound 
reaches of thought, which lay open the soul of feeling. The play, on 
the whole, does not answer to the expectations it excites ; bot the 
appeals of Casliza to her mother, who endeavours to corrupt het 
virtuous resolutions, ' Mother, come from that poisonous woman there,* 
with others of the like kind, are of as high and abstracted an essence 
of poetry, as any of those above mentioned. 

In short, the great charaaeristic of the elder dramatic writers is, 
that there is nothing theatrical about them. In reading them, you 
only think how the persons, into whose mouths certain sentiments arie 
put, would have spoken or looked : in reading Dryden and others of 
that school, you only think, as the authors themselves seem to have 
done, how they would be ranted on the stage by some buskiued hero 
or tragedy-queen. In this respect, indeed, some of his more obscure 
contemporaries have the advantage over Shakespear himself, inasmuch 
as we have never seen their works represented on the stage ; and there 
ii no Hage-trick to remind ui of it. The characters of their heroes 
h«ve not been cut down to fit into the prorapt-book, nor have we ever 
seen their names flaring in the pby-tntls in small or large capitals. 
— I do not mean to speak disre^wctfnlly of the stage; but I think 

■ •Amlnatthr DwJmt} 

B mtU. ThoB lit foDc (Kit womin, sort { for riot bcgiai lo iH on (by fotcbod 
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higher BtUl of nature, and next to that, of books. They arc the 
Dearest lO our choughls : they wind iota the heart ; die poet's verse 
slides into the currect of our blood. We read them when young, we 
remember them when o!d. We read there of what has happened to 
others ; we feel that it has happened u> ourselves. They are to be 
had every where cheap and good. We breathe but the air of books : 
we owe every thing to their authors, on this side barbarism ; and we 
pay them easily with contempt, while living, and with an epitaph, 
when dead! Michael Angelo is beyond the Alps; Mrs. Siddons 
has left the stage and us to mourn her loss. Were it not so, there 
are neither picture-galleries nor theatres- royal on Salisbury-plain, 
where I write this ; but here, even here, with a few old authors, 
1 can manage to get through the summer or the winter months, 
without ever knowing what it is to feel rnnui. They sit with me at 
breakfast ; they walk out with mc before dinner. After a long walk 
through unfrequented tracks, after starling the hare from the fern, or 
hearing the wing of the raven rustling above my head, or being greeted 
by the woodman's ' stem good-night,* as he strikes into his narrow 
homeward path, I can 'take mine ease at mine inn,' beside the 
blazing hearth, and shake hands with Signor Orlando Friscobaldo, as 
the oldest acquaintance I have. Ben Jonson, learned Chapman, 
Master Webster, and Master Heywood, are there; and seated routul, 
discourse the silent hours away. Shakespear is there himself, not in 
Gibber's manager's coat. Spenser is hardly yet returned from a 
ramble through the woods, or is concealed behind a group of nymphs, 
fawns, and satyrs. Milton lies on the table, as on an altar, never 
taken up or laid down without reverence. Lyiy's Endymion sleeps 
with the mooD, that shines in at the window ; and a breath of wind 
stirring at a distance seems a sigh from the tree under which he grew 
old. Faustus disputes in one corner of the room with fiendish faces, 
and reasons of divine astrology. Deilafront sootlies Matfaeo, 
Vittoria triumphs over her judges, and old Chapman repeats one of 
the hymns of Homer, in his own fine translation ! I should have do 
objection to pass my life in this manner out of the world, not thinking 
of it, nor it of me; neither abused by my enemies, nor defended by 
my friends ; careless of the future, but sometimes dreaming of the 
past, which might as well be forgotten ! Mr. Wordsworth has 
expressed this sentiment well {perha]>s I have borrowed it from him) — 

' Books, dreams, are both a world ; and books, wc know. 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and bluod. 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow. 
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Two let me mention dearer than the reil, 
The gentle lady wedded to the Moor, 
And heavenly Una with her millc-while lamb, 
BleuingK be nith them and clernal ptaiie, 
The poeti, who on earth have made ua heir 
Of truth and pure delight in deathlest lays. 



I have no sort of pretension to join iti the concluding wiah of the 
last stanza ; but 1 trust the wiitet feela that this atpiraiion of his early 

and highest ambition n already not unfulAHed J 



LECTURE IV 

ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, BEN JONSON, FORD, 
AND MASSINCER. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, with all their prodigious merits, appear to 
me the first writera who in some measure departed from the genuine 
tragic style of the age of Shakespear. They thought leBS of their 
aubjea, and more of theniselvea, than some othera. They had a 
great and UDquesiioned command over the scores both of fancy and 
passion ; but they availed themaelvea too often of common-place 
extravagances and theatrical trick. Men at first produce effect by 
studying nature, and afterwards they look at nature only to produce 
ejfect. It is the same in the history of other arts, and of other periods 
of literature. With respect to moat of the writers of this age, their 
subject was their master. Shakespear was alone, as I have said 
before, master of his subject; but Beaumont and Fletcher were the 
first who made a piay-thing of it, or a convenient vehicle for the 
display of their own powers. The example of preceding or con- 
temporary writers had given them facility ; the frequency of dramatic 
exhibition had advanced the popular taste ; and this facility of pro- 
duction, and the neceasity for appealing to popular applause, tended to 
vitiate their own taste, and to make them willing to pamper that of 
the public for novelty and extraordinary effect. There wants some- 
thing of the sincerity and modesty of the older writers. They do 
not wait nature's time, or work out her materials patiently and faith- 
fully, but try to anticipate her, and so far defeat themselves. They 
would have a catastrophe in every scene ; so that you have none at 
»48 
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lasi : they would raise admiration lo its height in every line ; bo that 
ihe impreBsion of the whole is comparatively loose aod desultory. 
t They pitch the characters at first in too high a key, and exhaust 
ihcmBelTes by the eagerness and impatience of their effbrts. We find 
all the prodigality of youth, the confidence inGptred by success, ao 
enthusiasm bordering on extravagaDce, richness running riot, beauty 
dissolving in its own sweetness.*' They are like heirs just come to 
their estates, like lovers in the honey-moon. In the economy of 
nature's gifts, they ' misuse the bounteous Pan, and thank the Gods 
amiss.' Their productions shoot up in haste, but bear the marks of 
precocity and premature decay. Or they are two goodly trees, the 
stateliest of the forest, crowned with blossoms, and with the verdure 
springing at their feet ; but they do not strike their roots far enough 
into the ground, and the fruit can hardly ripen for the flowers ! 

It cannot be denied that they are lyrical and descriptive poets of 
the first order ; every page of their writings is a Jlorilegium : they are 
dramatic poets of the second class, in point of knowledge, variety, 
vivacity, and effect ; there is hardly a passion, character, or situation, 
which they have cot touched in their devious range, and whatever 
ihey touched, they adorned with some new grace or striking feature ; 
they are masters of style and versification in almost every variety of 
melting modulation or sounding pomp, of which they are capable : in 
comic wit and spirit, they are scarcely surpassed by any writers of 
any age. There they are in their element, ' like eagles newly baited ' ; 
but I speak rather of their serious poetry; — and this, I apprehend, 
with all its richness, sweetness, loftiness, and grace, wants something 
— stimulates more than it gratifies, and leaves the mind in a certain 
rxhausted and unsatisfied. Their fault is a too ostentatious and 
; display of power. Every thing seems in a state of 
fermentation and effervescence, and not to have settled and found its 
n their minds. The ornaments, through neglect or abundance, 
do not always appear sufficiently appropriate ; there is evidently a rich 
wardrol>e of words and images, to set off any sentiments that occur, 
but not equal felicity in the choice of the sentiments to be expressed j 
the characters in general do not take a substantial form, or excite a 
growing interest, or leave a permanent impression ; the passion does 
not accumulate by the force of time, of circumstances, and habit, but 
wastes itself in the first ebullitions of surprise and novelty. 

Besides these more critical objections, there is a too frequent 
mixture of voluptuous softness or effeminacy of character with horror 
in the subjects, a conscious weakness (I can hardly think it wanton- 
) of moral constitution struggling with wilful and violent situations, 
like the tender wings of the moth, attracted to ihe Hame that dazzles 
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In the hey-day of their youthful ardour, and the 
intoxication of their aoimai ipirits, they take a perverse delight in 
leariDg up some rooted sentiment, to make a mawkish lamentation 
over it ; and fondly and gratuitously cast the teeds of crimes into 
forbidden grounds, to sec how they will ithoot up and vegetate into 
luxuriance, to catch the eye of fancy. They are not safe teachers of 
morality : they tamper with it, like an experiment tried in eorport vi/i ; 
:ind seem to regard the decomposition of the common alfections, and 
the dissolution of the stria bonds of society, as an agreeable study and 
a careless pastime. The lone of Shakebpear's writings is manly and 
bracing ; theirs is at once insipid and meretricious, in the comparison. 
Shakespear never disturbs the grounds of moral principle ; but leaves 
his characters (after doing them heaped justice on all sides) to be 
judged of by our common sense and natural feeling. Beaumont and 
Fletcher constantly bring in equivocal sentiments and characters, as if 
to set them up to be debated by sophistical casuistry, or varnished 
over with the colours of poetical ingenuity. Or Shakespear may be 
said to ' cast the diseases of the mind, only to restore it to a sound and 
pristine health ' ; the dramatic paradoxes of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are, to all appearance, tinctured with an infusion of personal vanity and 
laxity of principle. I do not say that this was the character of the 
men ; but it strikes me as the character of their minds. The two 
things are very distinct. The greatest purists (hypocrisy apart) are 
often free-livers ; and some of the most unguarded professors of a 
general license of behaviour, have been the last persons to take the 
benefit of their own doctrine, from which they reap nothing, but the 
obloquy and the pleasure of startling their ' wonder. wounded * hearers. 
There is a division of labour, even in vice. Some persons addict 
themselves to the speculation only, others to the practice. The 
peccant humours of the body or the mind break out in different ways. 
One man lo-rvi hii wiU aais in his neighbour's field : another on Mount 
Parnassus ; from whence, borne on the breath of fame, they may hope 
to spread and fructify to distant times and regions. Of the latter 
class were our poets, who, I believe, led unexceptionable lives, and 
only indulged their imaginations in occasional unwarrantable liberties 
with the Muses, What makes them more inexcusable, and confirms 
this charge against them, is, that they are always abusing ' wanton 
poets,' as if willing to shift suspicion from themselves. 

Beaumont and Fletcher were the first also who laid the foundation 
of the artiGcial diction and tinselled pomp of the next generation of 
poets, by aiming at a profusion of ambitious ornaments, and by trans- 
lating the commonest circumstances into the language of metaphor 
and passion. It is this misplaced and inordinate craving after striking 
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effect and cooUDual excitemeot that had at one time rendered our 
poetry the most »apid of all things, by not leaving the mouIdK of 
poetic diction to he filled up by the overflowings ot nature and passion, 
but by swelling out ordinary and unmeaning topics to certain precon- 
ceived and indisponiable standards of poetical elevation and grandeur. 
— I shall endeavour to confirm this praise, mixed with unwilling 
blame, by remarking on a few of their principal tragedies. If I have 
done them injustice, the resplendent pasiagea I have to t^uote will set 
every thing to rights. 

The Maid's Tkagedy k one of the poorest. The nature of the 
diitresE is of the most disagreeable and repulsive kind ; and not the 
IcM 10, because it is entirely improbable and uncaUed-for. There ii 
no sort of reason, or no sufficient reason to the reader's mind, why 
the king should marry off his mistress to one of his courtiers, why he 
should pitch upon the worthiest for this purpose, why he should, by 
such a choice, break off Amintor's match with the sister of another 
principal support of his throi;e (whose death is the consequence), 
why he should insist on the inviolable fidelity of his former mistress 
to him alter she is married, and why her husband should thus 
ioerttably be made acquainted with his dishonour, and roused to 
madness and revenge, except the mere love of mischief, and gratuitous 
delight in torturing the feelings of others, and tempting one's own 
hte. The character of Bvadnc, however, her naked, unbluthiDg 
impudence, the mixture of folly with vice, her utter insensibility to 
any motive but her own pride and inclination, her heroic superiority 
to any signs of shame or scruples of conscience from a recollection of 
what is due to herself or others, are well described ; and the lady is 
true to herself in her repentance, which is owing to nothing but the 
accidental impulse and whim of the moment. The deliberate volun- 
tary disregard of all moral ties and all pretence to virtue, in the 
structure of the fable, is nearly unaccountable. Amintor (who is 
meant to be the hero of the piece) is a feeble, irresolute character: 
his slavish, recanting loyalty to his prince, who has betrayed and 
dishonoured him, is of a piece with the tyranny and insolence of 
which he is made the sport; and even his tardy revenge is snatched 
from his hands, and he kills his former betrothed and beloved 
mistress, instead of executing vengeance on the man who has destroyed 
his peace of mind and unsetded her intellects. The king, however, 
meeu his fate from the penitent fury of Evadne ; and on this account, 
the Maid's Tragedy was forbidden to be acted in the reign of 
Charlet ii. as countenancing the doctrine of regicide. Aspalia is a 
beantifiil sketch of resigned and hean-bioken melancholy; and 
Calianax, a blunt, satirical courtier, is a character of much humour 
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and noveky. There are acrlkJag passages here and there, but fewer 
than In almost any of their plays. A-iniDtor's speech to Evadne, 
when she makes conlesnion of her unlooked-for remorse, is, I chink, 
the finest. 

' Do not mock rae ; 

Though I am tame, and bred up with my mongi. 

Which are my foster- brothen, 1 may leap, 

Like a hand-wolf, into my natural wildness. 

And do an outrage. Prithee, do not mock me ! * 

KiNC AND No King, which is on a strangely chosen subject ai 
strangely treated, is very superior in power and effect. There is an 
unexpected reservation in the plot, which, in some measure, relieves 
the painfulness of the impression. Arbaces U painted in gorgeous, 
but not alluring colours. -His vain-glorious pretensions and impatience 
of contradiction are admirably displayed, and are so managed as to 
produce an involuntary comic effect to temper the lofty tone of 
tragedy, patticularly in the scenes in which he affects to treat his 
vanquished enemy with such condescending kindness ; and perhaps 
this display of upstart pride was meant by the authors as an oblique 
satire on his low origin, which It afterwards discovered. His pride 
of self-will and iierce impetuosity, are the same in war and in love. 
The haughty voluptuousness and pampered effeminacy of his character 
admit neither respect for his misfortunes, nor pity for his errors. 
His amtHtion is a fever in the blood ; and his love is a sudden 
transport of ungovernable caprice that brooks no restraint, and is 
intoxicated with the lust of power, even in the lap of pleasure, and 
the sanctuary of the affections. The passion of Panthea is, as it 
were, a reflection from, and lighted at the shrine of her lover's 
flagrant vanity. In the elevation of his rank, and in the consciousness 
of his personal accomplishments, he seems firmly persuaded (and by 
sympathy to persuade others) that there is nothing in the world 
which can be an object of liking or admiration but himself. The 
first birth and declaration of this perverted sentiment to himself, 
when he meets with Panthea after his return from conquest, fostered 
by his presumptuous infatuation and the heat of his inflammable 
passions, and the fierce and lordly tone in which he repels the 
suggestion of the natural obstacles to his sudden phrenzy, arc in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's moat daring manner : but the rest is not equal. 
What may be called the love-scenes are equally gross and common- 
place; and instead of any thing like delicacy or a struggle of different 
feelings, have all the indecency and familiarity of a brothel. BcMui, 
a comic character in this play, is a swaggering coward, something 
between Parolles and Falataff. 
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The False One ia an indirtcc imitation of Amony and Cleoptra. 
We bate Septtmiue for CEnobarbas and Cx*ar foe Antony. Cleopatra 
herself is rrprtKated in her girlish state, but she it made dinoc in 

'Youth thai opens like pcrptiui! »pfing,' 
and promises the nch harvest of love and pleaiore thai nicceedi it. 
Her lirst presenting her«elf before Ciiar, when she is brought in by 
Sceva, and the impressioo she makes upon him, like a vision dropt 
from the clouds, or 

' Like xme ceintial sweetness, the treasute of suit luvc' 

are extjuiaitely conceived. Photioos is an accomplished fillain, well- 
read in crooked policy and quirks of state ; and the description of 
Pompey has a solemnity and grandeur worthy of hia unfortunate end. 
Septimiua says, bringing in his lifeless head, 

' Tii here, 'tis done! BehoM, you fearful viewers. 

Shake, and bchokl the modrl of the world here. 

The pride and strength ! Look, look ^aio, 'tis (iniahcd ! 

That thai whole armies, nay, whole nations. 

Many and mighty kings, have been struck blind at. 

And tied before, wing'd with their feai and terror^ 

That steel War waited on, and Fortune courted. 

That high-pltun'd Honour built up for hec own ; 

Behold that mightiness, behold that fierceness. 

Behold diat child of irar, with all his glories. 

By this poor hand made breathless I ' 

And again CxBar says of him, who was his mortal enemy (it was 
not held the fashion in those days, nor will it be held so in time to 
come, to lampoon those whom you have Taoquished) — 
* Oh thou eonqucror, 

T^ou glory of the world once, now the pity. 

Thou awe of nations, wherefore didst thou lall thus f 

What poor fate followed thee, and plucked thee on 

To trust thy sacrci! life to an Egyptian .' 

The lifo and light of Rome to a b^nd stranger, 

That honourable war ne'er taught a nobleness. 

Not worthy circumstance thew'd what a man was ? 

That never heard thy name mng but in banquets. 

And iome lascivious pleasures ! to a boy, 

That had no faith to comprehend thy greatness. 

No study of thy life to know thy goodness ^ 

Egyptians, do you think your highest pyramids. 

Built to outdure the sun, as you suppose. 

Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes. 

Are monuments lit for him '. No, brood of KJIus, 
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Nothing can cover hii bigh liame but heaven ; 
No pyramids tet otF his memories. 
But the eternal substance of his greatness, 
To which I leave him.' 

It is something worth living for, to write or even read such poetry 
as this is, or to know that it has been written, or that there have 
been subjects on which to write it! — This, of all Beaumont and 
Fletcher's plays, comes the neareat in style and manner to Shakcspear, 
not excepting the first act of the Two Noble Kinsmen, which has 
been sometjnies attributed to him. 

The Faithful Shephekdess by Fletcher alone, is 'a perpetual 
feait of nectar'd sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.' The author 
has in it given a loose to his fancy, and his fancy wae his most 
delightful and genial quality, where, to use his own words, 



The songs and lyrical descriptions throughout an 
delicate in a high degree. He came near to Spenser in a certain 
tender and voluptuous sense of natural beauty ; he came near to 
Shakeapear in the playfiil and fantastic expression of it. The whole 
composition is an exquisite union of dramatic and pastoral poetry ; 
where the local descriptions receive a tincture from the sentiments 
and purposes of the speaker, and each character, cradled in the lap of 
nature, paints ' her virgin fancies wild ' with romantic grace and 
classic elegance. 

The place and its employments arc thus described by Chloe to 
Thenot : 

' Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise an fresh and sweet 

As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 

Face of the curled stream, with flow'rs as many 

As the young spring gives, and as choice as any -, 

Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells. 

Arbours o'ergrown with woodbine ; caves, and dells j 

Chuse where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing, 

Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 

For thy (one fingers; tell thee tales of love. 

How the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove. 

First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 

She took eternal hn: that never dies; 

How she conveyed him softly in a sleep. 

Hi* templet bgund with poppy, to the steep 
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Head of old Latmot, where she iloops each night. 
Gilding the mounlain nith her farothcr'« light. 
To kiss her sweetest," 

There are few thiags that can «urpaR3 tn truth and beauty of 
allegorical description, the iiiTOcatioli of Amaryllis to the God of 
Shepherds, Pan, to save her from the lioleDce of the Sullen Shepherd, 
(or Syrinx' sake : 

' For her dear sake. 

That lovei the rivers' brinks, and !itill doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit ! ' 

Or again, the friendly Satyr promises Clorin — 
' Brightest, if there be remaining 



no less difficult than this, to follow ihe flight of 
catch her fleeting graces, fluttering her golden 
:> notes angelical of youth, of love, and joy ! 
; affected and ridiculous character in tliis drama, 
ive with Clorin. He is attached to her for her 
her buried husband, and wishes her not to grant 
pa«sion. Thus he pleads to 



It would be a task 
the poet's Muse, o 
wings, and singing i 

that of ThcQot in l< 

intio table fidelity tc 

hit suit, lest it should put an end 

her against himself: 

'If you yield, I die 

To all affection; "tii that loyalty 

You tie unto this grave I to admire; 

And yet there's something else I would detire. 

If you would hear me, but withai deny. 

Oh Pan, what an uncertain destiny 

Hangs over all tny hopes \ I will retire ; 

For if I longer stay, this double lire 

Will Uck my life up.' 

This is paltry quibbling. It is spurious logic, not genuine feeling. 
A pedant may hang his affections on the point of a dilemma in this 
manner j but nature does not sophisticate ; or when she does, it is to 
gain her ends, not to delirat them. 

The Sullen Shepherd turns out too dark a character in the end, 
and gives a shock to the gentle and pleasing sentiments inspired 
throughout. 

The resemblance of Comus to this poem it not »o great as has 
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s coDteaded, oor are ihe pariicuUr allusions important 
or frequent. Whalever Milton copied, he made his own. In 
readiog the Faithful Shepherdess, we tind ourselves breathing the 
moooHght air under the cope of hearen, and wander b; forest side or 
fouDtain, among fresh dews and fiowere, following our vagrant faDCiH, 
or smit with the love of nature's works. In reading Milton's Comtu, 
and most of hie other worke, we seem lo be entering a lofty dome 
railed over our heads and ascending to the skies, and as if nature and 
every thing in it were but a temple and an image consecrated by the 
poet's art to the worship of virtue and pure religion. The speech of 
Clorin, after she has been alarmed by the Satyr, is the only one of 
which Milton has made a free use. 



»ith thee, 
ir what private hidden power 



■ And all my f«. 
What greatneii 

Is there in me to draw submission 
From this rude man and beast ! Sure I am mortal : 
The daughter of a shepherd ; he was mortal, 
And she that bore me mortal : prick my hand, 
And it will bleed -, a. fever shakes me, and 
The self-same wind that makes the young lambs shrink. 
Makes me a>cold : my fear says, I am mortal. 
Yet I have heard, (ray mother told it me. 
And now I do believe it), if I keep 
My virgin How'r iincropt, pure, chaste, and fait, 
No goblin, wood-god, faicy, elf, or tiend. 
Satyr, or other power that haunts the groves. 
Shall hurl my body, or by vain illusion 
Draw mc to wander after idle Rrtt; 
Or voices calling me in dead of night 
To make me follow, and so tole me on 
Thro' mire and standing pools to find my niin ; 
Else, why should this rough thing, who never knew 
\Ianners, nor smooth humanity, whose heats 
Are rougher than himself, and more mishipen, 
Thus mildly kneel to me > Sure there's a pow'r 
Tn that great name of Virgin, that binds fast 
All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 
That break their conlines : then, strong Chasiln, 
Be (hou my strongest guard, for here I 'II dwell. 






nagau 



» ^ic and hell ' ' 



Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd comes nearer it in style and spirit, but 
■till with essential djlferences, like the two men, and without any 
appeariuice of obligation. Ben's is more homely and grotesque, 
Fletcher's is more visionary and fantastical. 1 hardly know which 
to prefer. If Fletcher has the advantage in general power and 
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•■ and truth of local colour- 



KotinieDt, JoDson u luperior i 
ing. 

The Two Noble Kinsmen is another monuraeot of Fletcher'* 
geaius ; and it is eaid alao of ShaJteapear'e. The style of the lirsl 
act has certainly more weight, more abruptneas, and more involution, 
than the general Gtyle of Fletcher, with fewer softeaiDgs and (iUinge- 
up to sheathe the rough projecting points and piece the disjointed 
fragments together. For example, the compliment of Theseus to one 
of the Queens, that Hercules 



at sight of her heauty, is in a bolder and more maicuiine vein than 
Fletcher usually aimed at. Again, the supplicating address of the 
distressed Queen to Hippolita, 

' Lend us a kn« ; 

But touch the ground for us no longer time 

Than a dove's motion, when the head 's pluck 'd off' — 

is certainly in the manner of Shakespear, with his subtlety and strength 
of illustration. But, on the other hand, in what immediately follows, 
relating to their husbands left dead in the field of battle, 

' TrII him if he i' th' blood-siz'd field lay iwoln. 
Shewing the sun his teeth, grinning at the moon. 
What you would do ' — 

I think wc perceive the extravagance of Beaumont and Fletcher, not 
contented with truth or strength of description, but hurried away by 
the love of violent excitement into an image of disgust and horror, 
not called for, and not at all proper in the mouth into which it is 
put. There is a studied exaggeration of the sentiment, and an evident 
' I of the parenthetical interruptioDE and breaks in the line, 
corresponding to what we sometimes meet in Shakespear, as in the 
speeches of Leontes in the Winter's TaJe; but the sentiment is over- 
done, and the style merely mechanical. Thus Hippolita declares, on 
her lord's going to the wars, 

' Wc have been soldiers, and we cannot weep. 
When out friends don their helms, or put to sea. 
Or tell of babes broach 'd on the lance, or women 
That have seethed their infatits in (and after eat them) 
The brine they wept at killing 'em ; then if 
Vou stay to see of us such spinsters, we 
Should hold you here forever.' 
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One might apply to this 
&oit of passions, that it is 

' Tfaring our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life.' 

It is not in the true spirit of Shakespear, who was ' born only heir 
to all humanity,' whose horrors were not gratuitous, and who did not 
harrow up the feelings for the sake of making mere bravura speeches. 
There are also in this first act, several repetitions of Shaketpear'c 
phraseology : a thing thai seldom or neter occurs in his own works. 
For instance, 

'Past shghtly 

Hit carcUii ixtcutian ' — 
' Tie 'Vtry lies of such, millions of rates 
Exceed tki lulnt of others ' — 

' Let thi rvent. 

That ne-ver-erring arhilratur, tell ui 
' Like oil mportmeitt's hailard' — 



There i 



■ also words that 



sed by Shakes pear 



Catrveat in their behoof — 
' We CBiFvenl nought else but woes ' — ■ 

In short, it appears to me that the first part of this play was 

suppose that it was his, but the common tradition, which is however 
by no means well established. The subsetjUent acts are confessedly 
Fletcher's, and the imitations of Shakespear which occur there (not 
of Shakespear's manner as differing from his, but as it was congenial 
to his own spirit aad feeling of nature) are glorious in themselves, and 
exalt our idea of the great original which could give birth to such 
magnificent conceptions in another. The conversation of Palamoo 
and Arcite in prison is of this description — the outline is evidently 
taken from that of Guiderius, Arviragus, and Bcllarius in Cymbeline, 
but filled up with a rich profusion of graces that make it his own 

'Pal. Hoiv do you, noble cousin ? 
Arc. How do you. Sic i 

Pal. Why, strong enough to laugh at misery, 
And bear the chance of war yet. We are priionen, 
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Atc. I believe It; 
And to that destiny have patiently 
Laid up my hour to come. 

Pal. Oh, cousin Arcitc, 
Where is Thebes now > vtheie is our noble country '. 
Where are our friends and kindreds ? Never more 
Must we behold those comforts ; never see 
The hardy youths strive for the games of honour. 
Hung with the painted favours of their ladies. 
Like tall ships tmiler sail : then start amongst 'em. 
And as an east wind, leave >m all behind us 
Like lajy clouds, whilst Palamon and Arcitc, 
Even in the wagging of a wanton leg, 
Outstript the people's praises, won the garlands. 
Ere they have time to wish 'em ours. Oh, never 
Shall nc two exercise, like twins of honour, 
Our arms again, and feel our (iery hones, 
Like proud was under us t Our good swords now 
(Better the red-eyed God of war ne'er wore) 
Ravish'd our sides, like age, must run to rust. 
And deck the temples of those Gods that hate us : 
" 1 'em out like lightning. 



tt hands shall 
To blast nhole armie 
Arc. No, Palamon, 
Those hope! 



■s with u 



And here the graces of our youth must wither, 
Like a too-timely spring: heir age must lind us. 
And which is heaviest, Palamon, unmarried \ 
The sweet embraces of a loving wife 
Loaden with kisses, arm'd with thousand Cupids, 
Shall never clasp our necks < No issue know us. 
No figures of ourselves shall we e'er see. 
To glad our ^e, and like young eaglets teach 'em 
Boldly to gaze against bright arms, and say, 
Remember what your fathers were, and conquer ! 
The fair-eyed maids shall weep our banishments, 
And in Iherr songs cirrse ever-blinded fortune, 
Till she for shame see what a wrong she has done 
To youth and nature. This is all our world ; 
We shall know nothing here, but one another ; 
Hear nothing but the clock that tells our woes \ 
The vine shall grow, but we shall never sec it ; 
Summer shall come, and with her all delights. 
But dead-cold winter must inhabit here still. 

Fat. 'Tia too true, Arcite \ To our Theban ho»nd», 
That shook the aged forest with their echoes. 
No more now must we halloo j no more shake 
Our pointed javelins, while the angry swine 
Flies like a Parthian quiver from our rages, 
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With ray captivity i what a misery 

It is to live abroad, and every where 1 

Tis like a beast, methink* ! I find the court here, 

I 'm ture a more rmtent ; and all thou pleasures, 

Tbat woo the willi of men to vanity, 

I Kc thro' now : and am lufiidcnl 

To tell the world, 'tis but a gaudy shadow 

That old time, at he pasm by, takn with hira. 

What had we been, old in the court of Creon, 

Wliere sin is justice, lust and ignonnce 

The virtues of the great tmes ? Cousin Aidte, 

Had not the loving Gods found this place for ui, 

We had died as they do, ill old raen unwept. 

And had their epitaphs, the people's cunra ! 

Shall I say more • 

Arc. I would hear you ttlil. 

Pal. You shall. 
Is there record of any two thai lov'd 
Better than we do, Atrite * 

Arc. Sure there cannot. 

PaL I do not think it possible our fHcndihip 
Should ever leave us. 

Arc. Till our deaths it cannot.' 

Thus they ' sing their bondage freely : ' but just then enters £milia, 
who parts all this fricndahip between thero, and lums them to 
deadliett foes. 

The jailor's daughter, who falls in love with Palamoa, and goes 
mad, is a wretched interpolation in the story, and a fantastic cop; of 
Ophelia. But they readily availed themselves of ail the dramatic 
common-places to be found in Shakespear, love, madness, processions, 
sports, imprisonment, &c. and copied him too often in earnest, to 
have a right to parody him, as they sometimes did, in jeEt. — -The 
story of the Two NotJe Kinsmen is taken from Chaucer s Palainoo 
aitd Arciie ; but the latter part, which in Chancer is fdl of dramatic 
power and interest, degenerates in the play into a mere narratiTc of 
the principal etents, and possesses little value or effect. — It is not 
impiobable that Beaumont and Fletcher's having dramatised this 
story, put Dry den npon modernising it. 

I cannot go throagh all Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas (51 
in number), bat 1 have mendoDed tome of the principal, and the 
excellences and defects of the rest may be judged of Irom these. 
The Bloody Brother, A Wife for a Month, Bonduca, Thierry and 
Theodoret, are among the best of their tragedies : among the comedies, 
the Night Walker, the Little French Lawyer, and Monsieur Thomas, 
come perhaps next to the Chances, the Wild Goose Chase, and Rule 
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a Wife and Have a Wife.— Phila«ier, or Lo»e lies a Bleeding, h 
one of the most admirable productiooG of these authors (the last 1 
shall meotion) ; and the patience of Euphrasia, disguiied as Bellario, 
the tenderness of Arethusa, and the jealousy of Philaster, are beyond 
all praise. The passages of extreme romantic beauty and high- 
wrought passion thai 1 might quote, are out of number. One only 
must suffice, the account of the commencement of Euphrasia'! love 
to Philaster. 

'Sitting in my window, 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, 1 saw a God 

I thought (but it wai ynu) enter our gitn; 

My blood new out, and back again as bst 

As I had pufFeil it forth and suck'd it in 

Like breath ; then was I called away in haste 

To entertain you. Never was a man 

Heav'd from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, tais'd 

So high in thoughts as I : you lett a kiss 

Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 

From you forever. I did hear you talk 

Far above singing '. ' 



And s . 

loth to part with them, and wander down. 



,t poets themselves « 



' fax above singing.* ' la 



' Into a lower 



oow must, 
irs obscure 
mmortal fniitv' 



And w 

Ben Jonsoo's serious productions are, in my opinion, superior lo 
hia comic ones. What he does, is the result of strong sense and 
painAil industry ; but sense and industry agree better with the grave 
and severe, than with the light aod gay productions of the Muse. 
' His plays were works,' as some one said of them, ' while others' 
works were plays.' The observation had less of compliment than of 
truth in it. He may be said to mine his way into a subject, like a 
mole, and throws up a prodigious quantity of matter on the surface, 
so that the richer the soil in which he labours, the less dross and 
rubbish we have. His fault is, that he sets himself too much to hit 
subjet:!, and cannot let go his hold of an idea, after the insisting on 
it becomes tiresome or painfid to others. But hi* cenaciousnesE of 
what i( grand and lofty, is more prai«eworthy than his delight in 
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what is low and disagreeable. 
didactic pomp than with illitei 
engrafted on romantic tradition ■ 



pedantry accords better with 
i vulgar gabble ; his learning 
ileal history, looks like genius. 



•Miri 
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He was equal, by an effort, to the highest things, and took the 
same, and even more successful pains to grovel to the lowest. He 
raised himself up or let himself down to the level of his subject, by 
ponderous machinery. By dint of application, and a certain strength 
of nerve, he could do justice to Tacitus and Sallust no less than to 
mine Host of the New Inn. His tragedy of the Fall of Sejanui, 
in particular, is an admirable piece of aocicnt mosaic. The principal 
character gives one the idea of a lofty column of solid granite, 
nodding to its base from its pmicious height, and dashed in pieces, 
by a breath of air, a word of its creator— 'feared, not pitied, scorned, 
unwept, and forgotten. The depth of knowledge and gravity of 
expression sustain one another throughout : the poet has worked 
out the historian's outline, so that the vices and passions, the 
ambition and servility of public men, in the heated and poisoned 
atmosphere of a luxurious and despotic court, were never described 
in fuller or more glowing colours.^I am half afraid to give any 
extracts, lest they should be tortured into an application to other 
limes and characters than those referred to by the poet. Some of 
the sounds, indeed, may bear {for what I know), an awkward 
construction : some of the objects may look double to squint-eyed 
suspicion. But that is not my fault. It only proves, that the 
characters of prophet and poet are implied in each other % that he 
who describes human nature well once, describes it for good and 
all, as it was, is, and I begin to fear, will ever be. Truth always 
was, and must always remain a libel to the tyrant and the slave. 
Thus Satrius Secundus and Pinnarius Natta, two public informers 
in those days, are described as 

' Two of Sejanus' blooU-hounds, whom he breeds 
With human flesh, to bay at ciliicns." 

Bot Ruftis, another of the same well-bred gang, debating the point of 
his own character with two Senators whom he has entrapped, boldly 
asserts, in a more courtly strain. 

Is honourable vigilance.' 



; of the respectability of the employment of a 
government spy, which had slept in Tacitus for near two thousand 
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yean, has not been without its modern patront. The elTpcta of 
such * honourable vigilance ' arr very iicely exposed in the foilowing 
high-Epirited dialogue between Lepidui and Arrumius, two noble 
Romans, who lored their country, but were not fashionable enough 
to confound their country with i» opprewora, and the extiDguiahers 
of its liberty. 

' Att. Whit are thy arti (good patriot, teach them mc) 
That have prescrv'd thy hairs lo this white dye. 
And kept bo reverend and mi dear a head 
Safe on Vis comely Bhoulders > 

Lep. Artt, Arruntius ! 
None but the plain and passive 
To suffer and be silent; never 
These arms against the torrent 
With my own thoughts and ir 
Not tempting the wolves' jaws : these are my arts. 

Arr. I would begin to study 'cm, if I thought 
They would secure me. May I pray to Jore 
In secret, and be safe ? aye, or aloud > 
With open wishes > so I do not mention 
Tiberius or Sejanus ? Yes, I must, 
If I spealc out. 'Tis hard, that. May I think.. 
And not be rack'd i What danger is 't to dream } 
Talk in one's sleep, or cough \ Who knows the law ? 
May I shake my head without a comment } Say 
It rains, or it holds up, and not be thrown 
Dpon the Gemonles i These now are things. 
Whereon men's fortunes, yea, their fate depends: 
Nothing hath privilege "gainst the violent ear. 
No place, no day, no hour (we see) is tree 
(Not our religious and most sacred times) 
From some one kind of cruelty i all matter. 
Nay, all occasion pleascth. Madman's rage. 
The idleness of drunkards, vromen's nothing, 
Jesters' simplicity, all, all is good 
That can be catch'd at.' 

'Tis a pretty picture ; and the duplicates of it, though multiplied 
without end, are seldom out of request. 

The following portrait of a prince besieged by flatterer! (taken 
from Tiberius) has unrivalled force and beauty, with historic 
truth. 

'If this man 

Had but a mind allied unto his words. 
How blest a fate were it to us, and Rome ? 
Men are deceived, who think there can be thrall 
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Under a virtuous prince. WUh'd liberty 

Ne'er lovelier look» than under such a crown. 

But when hit grace i* merely but lip-good, 

And that, no longer than he airs himself 

Abroad in public, there lo seem to shun 

Tlie strolles and stripes of flatterers, which within 

Are lechery unto him, and so feed 

His brutish sense with their afflicting sound, 

Ai (dead to virtue) he pcrmita himielf 

Be carried like a pitcher by the can 

To every act of vice ; this is a case 

Deiervei our fear, and doth preiage the nigh 

And close approach of bloody tytanny. 

Flattery is midwife unto princes' rage : 

And nothing sooner doth help forth a tyrant 

Than thai, and whisperers' grace, that have the time. 

The place, the power, to make all men offenders! ' 

The only part of ihie play in which Ben .lonson has completely 
forgotten himseir, (or rather Hcems not to have done so), is in the 
conversations between Livia and. Eudenius, about a wash for her 
face, here called a fueut, to appear before Sejanus. Catiline's 
Conspiracy does not fumiah by any means an equal number of 
striking passages, and is spun out to an excessive length with 
Cicero's artificial and affected orations against Catiline, and in 
praise of himself. His apologies for his own eloquence, and 
declarations that in all his art he uses no art at all, put one in 
mind of Polonius's circuitous way of coming to the point. Both 
these tragedies, it might be observed, are constructed on the exact 
principles of a French historical picture, where every head and figure 
is borrowed from the antique ; but somehow, the precious materials 
of old Roman history and character are belter preserved in Jonson's 
page than on David's canvas. 

Two of the most poetical passages in Ben Jonson, ate the descrip- 
tion of Echo in Cynthia's Revels, and the fine comparison of the 
mind to a temple, in the New Inn; a play which, on the whole, 
however, I can read with no patience. 

1 must hasten to conclude this Lecture with some account of 
Massinger and Ford, who wrote in the time of Charles i. I am 
sorry I cannot do it con amort. The writers of whom I have 
chiefly had to speak were true poets, impassioned, fanciful, ' musical 
as is Apollo's lute ; ' but Massinger is harsh and crabbed, Ford 
finical and fastidious. I find little in the works of these two drama- 
tists, but a display of great strength and subtlety of understanding, 
inveteracy of purpose, and perversity of will. This is not exactly what 
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we look for in poetry, which, according to the most approTed recipes, 
hhouM comtnoe pleasure with profii, and not awe all its fasclDation over 
the mind to its power orahocking or perplexing ua. The Muses should 
attract by grace or dignity of mien. Massiagcr makes an impressioD 
by hardness and repulsiveness of mannec. In the intellectual processes 
which he delights to describe, ' reason panderi will : ' he fixes arbitrarily 
on some object which there is no motive to pursue, or every motive 
combined against it, and then by screwing up his hetoea or heroines 
to the deliberate and blind accomplishment of this, thinks to arrive 
.It ' the true pathos and sublime of human life.' That is not the way. 
He aeldom touches the heart or kindles the fancy. It is in vain to 
hope to excite much sympathy with convulsive efforts of the will, or 
intricate contrivances of the understanding, to obtain that which is 
better left alone, and where the interest arises principally from the 
conflict between the absurdity of the passion and the obstinacy with 
which it ia peraiated in. For the most part, his villains are a aon 
of luruj nalurn ; his impassioned characters are tike dninkards or 
madmen. Their conduct ia extreme and outrageous, their motives 
unaccountable and weak ; their misfortunes are without necessity, 
and their crimes without temptation, to ordinary apprehensions. I 
do not say that this is invariably the case in all Massinger's scenes, 
but 1 think it will be found that a principle of playing at crost- 
purposes ia the ruling passion throughout most of them- This is 
the case in the tragedy of the Uimatural Combat, in the Picture, 
the Duke uf Milan, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and even iu 
the Bondman, and the Virgin Manyr, &c. In the Picture, Matthias 
Dearly lutes his wife's aiTections, by resorting to the far-ietched and 
unnecessary device of procuring a magical portrait to read the slightest 
variuion in her thoughts. Id the same play, Honoria risks her 
rajpuuiioa ud her lifit to gun a claDdeinDe interview with Matthias, 
ncitly to shake his tideliiy to his wife, and when she has gained 
her object, tdls the king her husband in pure caprice and fickleness 
of porpow. The Virgin Martyr is nothing but a tiwoe of instantaneoui 
CMmnkKW to mkI (rou Pa^Dim and Cbtisttaoity. The only 
•CMMt of uy t«d beauty aod tcndenie** in this pby, are those 
(w f ttn Doratbn and Aamiot her u^poacd friendlea beggar-bay, 
b«L.hir (widian ugd in oiig^K, wbcb air ^dentood to be by 
Dtckar. Tl« iBitmt of ibc BoadoMB tims vfoa nro diffcfcDt 
■MivfpfMKVMid «ttf J w i t U ■ »*» pewoM of the hero >iid heroine, 
PiMiJii««dCWw. U tbeDoketf Kla(theKKM poetioJ of 
MaHi*Mf% fwJwttic — ), Sfera'> ii< B >Miu« to dmiuj hit wife, 
nibiT wui bnr the t h o^ g hi «f bet M r ri ri n iim,M m n*ch out 
ofUiemieafM " *~ 
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ing, from the wast of any circum stances of palliation leading lo it. 
It stands out alone, a pure piece of voluntary atrocity, which seems 
not the dictate of passion, but a start of phrensy ; as cold-blooded in 
the execution as it is extravagant in the conception. 

Again, Francesco, in this play, is a person whose actions we are 
at a loss to explain till the conclusion of the piece, when the attempt 
to account for them from motives originally amiable and generous, 
only produces a double sense of incongruity, and instead of satisfying 
the mind, renders it totally incredulous. He endeavours to seduce 
the wife of his benefactor, he then (failing) attempts her death, 
slanders bcr foully, and wantonly causes her to be slain by the hand 
of her husband, and has him poisoned by a nefarious stratagem, and 
all this to appease a high sense of injured honour, that ' felt a stain 
like a wound, and from the tender overflowings of fraternal afTection, 
his sister having, it appears, been formerly betrothed to, and after- 
wards deserted by, the Duke of Milan. Sir Giles Overreach is 
the most successful and striking effort of Maasinger's pen, and the 
best known to the reader, but it will hardly be thought to form an 
exception to the tenour of the above remarks.^ The same spirit of 
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progTMiive interest in the fable, though the 
iphe I* broaght about, (the doable tMBinpliDn of the 
by Wellborn and LoveU), ii lomewbat improlnble, 

falls upon one who all along prldei himielf la Mttiiig every principle of junice and 
all fear of cocKquencei it dehince. 

' The character of Sir Gilea Overreach (the moil prominent feature of ihe play, 
whether in the penitnl, or aa it ii acted) intereita ua leaa by enciting out aynipathy 
than onr indignation. We bate him very heartily, and yet not enough ; Fat be 
hat itrong, TDbuit poinli about him that repel the impertinence of cenaure, and 
he lometimea mcceeda in making ui itigger in our opinion of hia conduct, by 
throwing olT any idle doubti or acmple* that might hang npoa it in hia own mind, 
' like dew-dropi from the lion't mane.' Hit neadioeu of purpoae Katcely itaadi 
in need of mpporl from the common lanctiont of morality, which he intrepidly 
breaki through, and he almoit conijuera onr prejudicei by the coniiateat and deter- 
mined manner in which he brave) (hem. Self-intereit i> hii idol, anri he makea 
no tectet of hia idobtry i he ia only a more devolcd and unbluihing worihipper at 
thit ahrine than other men. Self-will it the only rule of hit condnct, to which he 
makei every other feeling bend ; or rather, from the nature of hit conitication, he 
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lupt hiir 




a hia head 
fanciful notioi 

lolhing but hii c 
underttamllng ii 



■ong e 
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caprice and sullenness survives ia Rowc's Fair Penitent, taken from 
this author's Fatal Dowry. 

Ford is not so great a favourite with me a» with some others, 
from whose judgment I distent wilh diffidence. It has been 
lamented that ihe play of his which has been most admired {'Tis 
Pity She 's a WhofeJ had not a less exceptionable subject, I do 
not know, but I suspect that the exceptionableness of the subject is 
that which constitutes the chief merit ol the play. The repuUiveness 
of the story is what gives it its critical interest ; for it is a studiously 
prosaic statement of facts, and naked declaration of passions. It was 
not the least of Shakespear's praise, that he never tampered with 
unfair subjects. His genius was above it i his taste kept aloof from 
it. I do not deny the power of simple painting and polished style in 

■od hi) piiiioni itroog-acrved. Sir Giles ii no Hlnchcr, ud no hypocrite ; lad 
he gain! almoit a> much by the hirdihood with which he >tow> hii impudent and 
•ordid deBigni ai olhcri do by their nulion in concealing them. He ii the demon 
of If Ifiihneii pctionified ; and larvti out hit wiy to the ohjtcti of hi> unprincipled 
svirice and ambition with an arm oFitnl, that itrikei but does not feel the blow 
it inflicti. The character of calcalitiag, lyitematic lelMove, a> the maiter-kiy to 
all hii actions i" pruetved with great inith of keeping and in the mott trifling 
circutnitancea. Thui ruminating to himtelf he uya, "I'll walk, to get me u 
appetite : 'tig but a mile ; and eierciie irill keep me from being puny t" — Yet 
to thow the abiurdity and impoiiibility of a man's being governed by any aucb 
pretended exclnaive regard to bif own interest, this very Sir Giles, who bagha at 
conicience, and Kornt opinion, who ridicules every thing ai fantaitical bnt wealth, 
■olid, lubitantial wealth, and boaati of himaelf aa having been Ihe founder of hia 
own fbrtHoe, by hia eoolimpl for every other eooai deration, is ready to iicrifice the 
whole of hit enormous poiscsiloni — to what i — to a title, a lound, to make his 
daughter "right honourable," the wife of a lord whote name he cannot repeat 
without loathing, and in the end he becomea the dnpe of, and falls a victim to, 
that very opinion of the world which he deipitci I 

The character of Sir Giles Overreach baa been found fault with a> unnatural; 

grett measure obsolete. But we doubt whether even still, in remote and iniutated 
parts of the conntry, sulScient traces of the same character of wilful selfishness, 
mistaking the inveteracy of its purpoaca for their rectitude, and boldly appealing to 
power aa juitifying the abuaei of power, may not be found to warrant this *n 
nadoubted original — probably s facsimile of aome individual of the poct'i actnit 

sttiinment, money i> the only acknowledged piisport to respect. It it not merely 
valuable a> a security from want, but it i> the only defence againat the iniolence of 
power. Avarice ia ibarpened by pride and necetiity. There are then few of the 
arts, the amusements, and accompliibroents that soften and sweeten life, that raise 
or refine in the only way in which any one can be of service to himself or 

worth juit so mach at he has. Where he who ii not 'lord of acret ' it looked 
upon ai a elave and a beggar, the loul becomei wedded ID the soil by which its 
""las" "'""'" ' ' " "o '" ' '" P'OPO"- ion 1 . own a en 
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this tragedy in general, and of a great deal more in some few of the 
' Bcenes, particularly ia the quarrel between Annabella and her husband, 

j; which is wrought up to a pitch of demoniac scorn and phreosy with 

consummate art and knowledge ; but I do not find much other power 
f in the author (generally speaking) than that of playing with edged 

I tools, and knowing the use of poisoned weapons. And what contirma 

me in this opinion is the comparative inefficiency of his other plays. 
I Except the last scene of the Broken Heart (which I think extrava- 

gant — others may think it sublime, and be right) they ate merely 
;« of style and effusions of wire-drawn sentiment. Where they 
>t the sting of illicit passion, they are quite pointless, and seem 
painted on gauze, or spun of cobwebs. The affected brevity and 

Itubbornneu of character. The example of WellboTn may be cited b iUuitrilMn 
of ihfM rcmirki. The loti of hii land makci ill ihe difference between •* joaag 
mailer Wellboin" ind "roiue Wellbom ;" and ihc ireatraeot he tnceti with in 
thia Utter capacity ia Che belt apolofy for the character of Sir Gilei. Of the two 
it ii better to be the oppreaaor than the opprciaed. 

'MaMingef, it ii true, dealt i^eraily in eitreme charicteri, ai well ai in »erj 
repulaive onea. The pauiaa it with him wound up to it* height at once, and he 



n 



I afterwii 



ually a. 



itofp 



I 



Thi. give 
all bia plajn. Sbtketpcar'a character! 
act irom mixea motjvei, anq are maae what they are by varioul ciicumataDCea. 
Maninger'i characten act from linglc moCivea, aad become what they are, and 
remiin to, hy a pure effort of the will, in ipite of circumttancet. Thii lait author 
endeavouRd to embody an abitract principle ^ labouri hard to bring out the aame 
individual trait in ilt moit exaggerated ttite ; lod the force of hit impattioned 
cbaractert atiiea for the molt part, from the obitinac; with which they ciclade 
every other feeling. Their vicei look of a gigantic ttaCure from their itanding 
■lane. Their actioni teem eilravagant from their having alwayt Ihe tame liied 
»im — the tame ineonigihie purpote. The fault of Sir Gilet Overrttch, io thia 
reipect. it Int in the eiceti to which he pnthes a favourite propenaiiy, than in the 



:e of it> beii 



Lg unnii 






'We may find tbe lamc timplicity o< 
tragic chatactert of Ihe author. Juitice Greedy hat but one idea or tubject in hi* 
head througboDl. He ii alwayt eating, at talking of eating. Hi> belly it alwiyi 
in hit mouth, and we know nothing of htm but hii appetite ; he ia at thirptet at 
traveller! from off a journey. Hit land of promiie lonchei on the borderi of the 
wildemeat : hit thoughtt are conttanlly in apprehention of featting or famithing. 
A fat (urkey floatt before hii imagination in royal itate, and hit hunger tcei 
viiioni of chinet of beef, veniton pattlei, and Norfolk dumpliagt, at If it were 
teiied with a calentare. He ia a very amnting pertoaage ; and in what relatei to 
eating and drinking, ai peremptory at Sir Gilet himielf. — Marrall ii another 
initance of conGned comic humour, whoie ideal never wander beyond the ambition 
of being (he implicit drudge of nnnther*i knavery or good fortune. He ttickt to 
hii itewardihip, and rcuttt the favour of a iilute from a fine lady it not entered 
in hii account). The humour of thii character it leu itriking in the play than in 
Munden't perionification of it. The other chanclen do not require any partieolar 
analyiii. They are very inlipid, good tori of people.' 
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diviaiori of some of the lines into henustichs, Sf c. so as to make in one 
cate a mathematical stair-case of the words and answer* given lo 
di^eicnt speakers,' is an ioitance of frigid and ridiculous pedantry. 
An artificial elaborateness is the general characteristic of Ford't 
style. In this respect his plays resemble Miss Baillie's more than 
any others 1 am acquainted with, and are quite distinct from the 
exuberance and unstudied force which characteriied his immediate 
predecessors. There is too much of scholastic subtlety, an innate 
penrersity of understand icg or predominance of will, which either 
seeks the irritation of inadmissible subjects, or to stimulate its own 
fecnltiea by taking the most barren, and making something out of 
nothing, in a spirit of contradiction. He does not dratu along vrith 
the reader : he does not work upon our sympathy, but on our 
antipathy or our indifference ; and there is as little of the social or 
gregarious principle in his productions as there appears to have been 
in his personal habits, if we are to believe Sir John Suckling, who 
SOI him in the Sessions of the Poets — 






•Intl 



II Ford alone by Itimself sa 
. and melancholy hat.' 



I do not remember without considerable effort the plot or persons 
of most of his plays— Perkin Warbeck, The Lover's Melancholy, 
Love's Sacrifice, and the rest. There is little character, except of 
the most evanescent or extravagant kind (to which last class we may 
refer that of the sister of CaJantha in the Broken Heart) — little 
imagery or fancy, and no action. It is but fair however to give a 
scene or two, in illustration of these remarks (or in confutation of 
them, if they arc wrong) and I shall take the concluding one of the 
Broken Heart, which is held up as the author's master-piece. 

' Scene — ^ Rosm in llit Palaci. 
Loud MasU. — Enter Euphranea, led hy Groncas and Hemophil : Prophllus, 

Ud by Christalla and Philema : Nearchus luppariiiig Calantha, Crotolon, 

lad Amclus. — {Music ctajes). 

CaL We miu our servants, Ithodes and Orgilus ; on whom attend they ! 

Cral. My son, gracious princess, 
Whiiper'd some new device, to which these revels 

' • IiAkIii. Soft pe»<* mrich ihu room. 

Orgilni. How ft™ ihe li.ty » 

Piilfma. Dead I 

OrultlU. Dead ! 

PiUlmM. Statv'd ! 

Ch-iatllg. SUivM '. 

Iritcla, Me miterable I' 
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Should be but usher 


wherein I e 


onceive 




himself are 




Cd. A fair «cuM 




A. for Bassanes, 


Delights t 


him are 


troublesome. 


Amiostes 


Ii with th 


king? 






Crot. 








CaL 




On to the dance ! 


Dear cous 


n, hand ^ou the bride : 


the bridegroom m 


Entrusted 


o my courtship. Be n 


ot jealous. 


Euphranea 
FaA to ou 


: I shill 




a lemptress. 









Org. Bra 



(7'Agi danti lAefirit ckai^e, during luhieh enirr Armo*t«s). 
Arm. (im a •wUiper ta Calantha). The king your father's dead. 
Ccd. To the other change. 
Arm. Is 't possible > 

Amlher DaiKt. — Enttr Bassanet, 

Bass, (in a luiisptr to Calantha). Oh I Madam, 
Panthca, poor Pantbea 's starvd. 

Cat. Be&hrew thee I 
I.ead to the next ! 

Bait. Amazement dulls my scuk)!. 

Analhtr Dance. — Enter Orgilus. 
e Ithocles is murder'd, murder'd cruelly. 

{Aiide U Calaniha). 
CaJ. Hovr dull this music wunds I Strike up more sprightly : 
Out footings are not active like our heart,' 
Which treads the nimbler measure. 
Org, I am thunderstruck. 

Tie last CAoKge. — Mitiic ctasei. 

Col. So J Let us breathe awhile. Hath not this morion 
Rais'd fresher colours on our cheek } 

Near. Sweet princess, 
A perfect purity of blood enamel? 
The beau^ of your white. 

Col. We all look cheerfully : 
And, cousin, 'ris methinks a rare presumpuon 
In any who prefers our lawful pleasures 
Betore their own sour censure, to interrupt 
The custom of this ceremony bluntly. 

Near. None dares, lady. 

Cal. Ves, yes j some hollow voice deliver'd to me 
How that the king was dead. 

Arm. The king is dead," &c. &c. 
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Thie, I confess, appears to me to be tragedy in mascjuprade. 
Nor i« it, I think, accounted for, though it may be in part redeemed 
by her solemn addreas at the altar to the dead body of her husband. 

' CaJ. Forgive me. Now I turn to ihcc, thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord ! Bear witness all, 
I put my mother's wedding-ring upon 
His linger j 'twa^ my father's last bequest : 

{Placci a riiig on ike jingtr o/Ithoclei). 
Thus I new marry him, whose wife I am : 
Death shall not uparate uii. Oh, my lords, 
1 but deceiv'd your eyes with antic gesture. 
When one news struit came huddling on another 
Of death, and death, and death ; still I danc'd forward ; 
Bui it struck home and here, and in an instant. 
Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows. 
Yet live to vow new pIcMures, and outlive them. 
They art the silent griefs which cut the heartstring» i 
Let me die smiling. 

Near. 'Tis a truth too ominous. 

Cal. One kiss on these cold lips— my last ; crack, crack i 
Argos, now Sparta's king, command the voices 
Which wait at th' altar, now to sing the song 
I htted for my end.' 

And then, after the song, she dies. 

This is the true false gallop of sentiment : any thing more artiScial 
and mechanical I cannot cooceivc. The boldness of the attempt, 
however, the very estravagance, might argue the reliance of the 
author on the truth of feeling prompting hira to hazard it ; but the 
whole scene is a forced transpoiition of that already alluded to in 
Marston's Malcontent. Even the form of the stage directions is the 



' EnitT Mendoio supparliitg the Duchess ; Guerrino ; the Ladies lAat are m 

the ilage riie. Ferrardo mheri in the Duchess j t4f» teJtes a Lattf u 

tread a mtasure. 

Aurelia. We will dance ; music; we will dance. . . . 
Eater Prepasso. 
Who saw the Duke I the Duke > 

Aurelia. Music. 

Frepajjs. The Duke ? is the Duke returned } 

Aureiia. Music. 

Enter Celso. 
The Duke is quite invisible, or else is not. 
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», We are not pleased wiih your intrusion upon 
e are not pleaied : you have forgot yourselves. 



Eater a Page. 
Where's the Duki 
burying the earth with hi 



Celia. Boy, thy 

Page. Alas, I It 
he told me he nas heavy, would sleep: bid 
of fantasy oft made him talk ' ' ' ' 
him lince ; but wheresoe'er he 

Aurtlia. Music, Miiind high, 



heart; sound high. 
Enter Malevole and hrr Husband, dugutsid like a Hermit. 
Peace, the Duke is dead. 




Ael IV. Scene 3. 

The passage in Ford appears to me an ill-judged copy from this. 
That 3 woman should call for muaic, and dance on in spite of the 
death of her husband whom she hates, without regard to commoD 
decency, is but loo possible : that she should dance on with the same 
heroic perseverance in spite of the death of her husband, of her 
father, and of every one else whom she loves, from regard to common 
courtesy or appearance, is not surely natural. The passions may 
silence the voice of humanity, hot it is, 1 think, equally against 
probability and decorum to make both the passions and the voice of 
humanity give way (as in the example of Calantha) to a more form of 
outward behaviour. Such a suppression of the strongest and most 
uncontroulable feelings can only be justified from necessity, for some 
great purpose, which is not the case in Ford's play ; or it must be 
done for the effect and eclat of the thing, which is not fortitude but 
aifectation. Mr. Lamb in his impressive eulogy on this passage in 
the Broken Heart has failed (as far as I can judge) in establishing 
the parallel between thin uncalled-for exhibition of stoicism, and the 
story of the Spartan Boy. 

It may be proper to remark here, that most of the great men of 
the period I have treated of (except the greatest of all, and one 
other) were men of classical education. They were learned men in 
an unlettered age; not self-taught men in a literary and critical age. 
This circumstance should be taken into the account in a theory of 
the dramatic genius of that age. Except Shakespear, nearly all of 
them, indeed, came up from Oxford or Cambridge, and immediately 
began to write for the stage. No wonder. The first coming up to 
London in those days must have had a singular effect upon a young 
mm of genius, almost like visiting Babylon or Susa, or a journey to 
the other world. The stage (even as it then was), after the 
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recluiCDess and au«(ericy of a college-life, mvs' 

Armida's enchaaied palace, and its gay vocariea I 



have appeared like 

ike 



' Fairy civts beyond the Indian mount, 

WhoM midnight rcveii, by a forett-side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant leci. 

Or dreams he sees^ while overhead the moon 

Sits arbicrcsB, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course : they on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with Jocund music charm his car: 

At once with joy and fear hii heart rebounds,' 
So our young novices must have felt when they first saw the magic of 
the scene, and heard its syren sounds with rustic wonder, and the 
•cholar's pride: and the joy that streamed from their eyes at thai 
&Dtastic vision, at chat gaudy shadow ol' life, of all its business and all 
iti pleasures, and kindled their enthusiasm to join the mimic throng, 
still has left a long lingering glory behind it ; and though now ' deaf 
the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue,' lives in their eloquent 
page, < informed with music, seotimeni, and thought, never to die ! ' 



LECTURE V 



plays. 



ON SINGLE PLAYS, POEMS, ETC., THE FOUR PS, THE 
RETURN FROM PARNASSUS, GAMMER GURTON's 
NEEDLE, AND OTHER WORKS. 

I SHALL, in this Lecture, turn back to give some account ot lingle 
:. ; the authors of which are either not known or not 
md the productions themselyes, in general, more 
arkable for their singularity, or as specimens of the style and 
's of the age, than for their intrinsic merit or poetical excellence. 
There are many more works of this kind, however, remaining, than 
I can pretend to give an account of; and what 1 shall chiefly aim at, 
will be, to excite the curiosity of the reader, rather than to satisfy iu 
The Pour P'a la an interlude, or comic dialogue, in verse, between 
a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a Pedlar, in which each 
exposes the tricks of his own and his neighbours' profession, with 
much humour and shrewdness. It was written by John Heywood, 
the Epigrammatist, who flourished chiefly in the reign of Henry viii,, 
was the intimate friend of Sir Thomas More, with whom he seems 
to have had a congenial spirit, and died abroad, in consequence of hu 
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devotion to the Roman Catholic cause, about the year 1565. Hii 
zeal, however, od thia head, does not seem to have blinded hii judg- 
mcDl, or to have prevented him from using the utmost freedom and 
severity in laKhing the abuses of Popery, at which he seems to have 
looked 'with the maUce of a friend.' The Four P's bears the date 
of 15+7. It is very curious, as aa evidence both of the wit, the 
manners, and opinions of the time. Each of the parties in the 
dialogue gives an account of the boasted advantages of his own 
particular calling, chat is, of the frauds which he practises on credulity 
and ignorance, and is laughed at by the others in turn. In fact, they 
all of them strive to outbrave each other, till the contest becomes a 
jest, and it ends in a wager, who shall tell the grea«st lie ? when the 
prize is adjudged to him, who says, that he had found a patient 
woman.' The common superstitions (here recorded) in civil and 
religious matters, are almost incredible; and the chopped logic, which 
was the fashion of the time, and which comes in aid of the author's 
shrewd and pleasant sallies to expose them, is highly entertaining. 
Thus the Pardoner, scorning the Palmer's long pilgrimages and 
circuitous route to Heaven, ilouts him to his face, and vaunts his own 
superior pretensions. 

' FarJ. By the first part of this last tale. 

It leemcth you camt of late from the ale : 

For reason on your side so far doth fail, 

That you leave reasoning, and begin to rail. 

Wherein you forget your own part clearly, 

For you be as untrue as I ; 

But in one point you are beyond me. 

For you may lie by authority, 

And all that have wandered 10 far. 

That no man can be their controller. 

And where you esteem your labour so much, 

I say yet again, my pardons are such. 

That if there were a thousand souls on a heap, 

I would bring them all to heaven as good sheep, 

Aa you have brought younelf on pilgrimage, 

In tile last quarter of your voyage. 

Which is far a this side heaven, by God: 

There your labour and pardon is odd. 

With small cost without any pain. 



These pardor 



. bring them to heaven pluui 

I penny or two-pence, 

-\ the soul departeth hence, 



In half an hour, or three-quarten 



n with the Holy Ghost.' 
!r kaawn one olberwiK tb*a patient. 
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Tbc Potkary <ia^ not ipprm o( ika irrogancc of the Friar, amd 

gndfTukei, m mbod md ^gv^ U pcore tbfaj tudi *&be kxoo.* 

It b tc, be Bji, who «cc<li moK uoli to baren, lad wka mt^t, 

Ukenforc, to haye the crtdk of it, ^""^ 

' So KPil, re tcow. -tirntii haTO-gne. 

T'Ul frac Kt '*>It h^ be tcfamc -. 



S^v^iTLr'^sSr*- 



•U> Urd a ih infill ia m haw'» ^aow 

'ir»ihiiMMilpai<n»ah— ty mAi— Briajj 
Wkn cnoK die; to hewn, rf Ifecy Mfcr Cid f 

Bat wfc^ jc fed jQ^o 



'Mow hCTg I twd ooc wcij 
n Ml it ii IM kfcii ■ Ifcii iiw !■ 



e c^H^ dnlB n pas Hd ben 
^ ^ « and B^c^ fcnrdttpj m M wk 

tti rigilif p-Mhiiiri The rMiliiiii nilinhi li ■!. liih ■ ■ i iiiM 
of thcnitMa oflw rdica; and beic «c najr fiad a f l eti fi d huMC 
of FofMh iyt «i dcB sd iadeeeacf . The Ugotfy of anj age ia bj 
^ ■«■ a tett of ka petj, or ercn Hceritj. Ma Kcned W aikK 
ifciBMiliii ■iiiiiili (hi llir I iiiywj nf ihrir fikh lij Irrirj nf frrhfj. 
■ wdl »a by laxity of p rioci p fc ; and ■• die iMfifacaoc or n£c£ 
witk ^Dck they trattd the w3ial alwJiun aad cxtmagaacea tn 
vbkb diey hMd-wtakcd their larlrrginriin^i, aboH rfw^whlfd 
thBd iBB pfayng M UnbaB** b^ ^o pope their v3j is the dvk. 
and m^c Undcn ea parpwe w bifh s dcv o«a idkncM aad 
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foily. The sort of mummery at which Popish bigotry used to play 
at the time when this old comedy was wricteo, was not quite so 
hannlesa as bllDd-mao's buff: what was sport to her, wa« death to 
others. She laughed at her own mockeries of comnioi) sense and 
true religioD, and murdered while she laughed. The tragic farce 
wai no longer to be borne, and it was partly put an end to. At 
present, though her eyes are blindfolded, her hands are tied fast 
behind her, like the false Duessa'a. The sturdy geoius of modern 
philosophy has got her in much the same situatioo that Count Fathom 
has the old woman that he lashes before him from the robbers' cave 
in the forest. In the following dialogue of this lively satire, the most 
sacred mysteries of the Catholic faith are mixed up with its idlest 
legends by old Heywood, who was a martyr to his religious zeal 
without the slightest Bense of impropriety. The Pardoner cries out 
in one place (like a lusty Friar John, or a trusty Friar Onion) — 
< Lo, here be pardons, haif a dozen. 

For ghostly riches they have no cousin -, 

And moreover, to me they bring 

Sufficient succour for ray living. 

And here be relics of such a kind. 

As in this norld no man can find. 

Knee] down all three, and nhen ye leave kiuing, 

Who list to offer shall have my blessing. 

Friends, here shal! ye see even anon. 

Of All-Hallows the blessed jair-bone. 

Mark well this, this relic here is a whippcr ; 

My friends unfeigned, here is a slipper 

Of one of the seven sleepers, be sure, — 

Here is an eye-tooth of the great Turk : 

Whose eyes be once set on this piece of work. 

May happily lose part of his eye-sight. 

But not all till he be blind outright. 

Kiss it hardly with good devotion. 

Pal. This kiss shall bring us much promotion: 

Fogh, by St. Saviour I never kiss'd a worse. 



For by Alt-Hallows, yet roethinketh, 
Tlut All-Hallows' breath stinketh. 

PtJm. Ye judge All-Hallowt' breath unknown : 
If any breath itink, it is your own. 

Pat. I know mine own breath from All-Hallows, 
Or else it were time to kisi the gallows. 

Pard. Nay, Sirs, here miy ye see 
The great toe of the Trinity ; 
Who to this toe any money voweth. 
And once m^ roll it in his mouth, 
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T^ M^ E<c « <h« Nt M bs ki 



Bid hn> > BKh pi^ «f n^ 

WUdt flo the driafc X Ac wnlAv WW 
Of A«hm Md be Mkfa^iwdlr : 




' For dvii nicdtcinc hdptth one and odwr. 
And bnngrth [hem ia caie that thcj need do odier. 
Htrt u a ijraptu dt Bjfxanjii, 
A Ihile (hiiDg ii enough of thii f 
For even ihc weight of one Krippal 
Shall make you u itrong It a a^pf^e. . . . 
Thew be the things thai break all ante, 
Betnccn man'i lickneta and hii life. 
From all pain these shall you deliver. 
And ut you cren at rest forever. 
Here ii a medicine no more like the lame. 
Which commonly is called thut by name. . . . 
Not one thing here particularly, 
But workclh univertallv; 
For it doth me as much good when I tell it, 
Ai all the buven that take it or smell it. 
If any reward may entreat ye, 
I beieech your mastership be good to me. 
And ye shall have a box of marmalade, 
So fine that you may dig it with a ipade.' 
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Aiter these cjiiaiat bat pointed examples of it, Switt'a boatt with 
respect to the ioveotioD of irony, 



I 



C3D be allowed to be tnie only in pan. 

The eoBtfoyersy between them being undecided, the Apothecary, 
to clench his pretensiona ' as a liar of the tirst magnitude,' by a ceiip~ 
de-grive, saye to the PedUr, ' You are an honest man,' but this home- 
thrust is somehow iogcniously parried. The Apothecary and 
Pardoner fall to their narrative vein again ; and the latter tells a 
story of fetching a young woman from the lower world, trom which 
I shall only give one specimea more as an instance of ludicrous and 
fantastic exaggeration. By the help of a passport from Lucifer, 
' gifen in the furnace of our palace,' he obtains a safe conduct from 
one of the subordinate imps to his master's presence. 

'Thii devil and 1 walked arm in arm 
So far, '(ill be had brought me thither, 
Where all the devils of hell together 
Stood in array in tuch apparel. 
As for that day there meetly fell. 
Their homi well gilt, their claws full clean, 
Their tails well kempt, and as I ween. 
With lotherj butter their bodies anointed ^ 
I never saw devili so well appointed. 
The master-devil tat in hi> Jacket, 
And all the iouli were playing at racket. 
None other rackets they had in hand. 
Save every toul a good fire-brand j 
Wherewith they play'd so prettily. 
That Lucifer laugh'd memly. 
And all the residue of the liends 
Did laugh thereai full well like friendi. 
But of my friend I law no whit. 
Nor dunt not ask for her as yet. 
Anon all (hii rout wu brought in silence. 




I kneeled, which he lo well alknt'd 
T^at thus be beck'd, and by St- Antony 
He smiled on me weH-favoar'aiy, 
Bending hii browi as broad a> bam-doors; 
Shaking bit can as nigged as burrsj 
Rolling hit eyes as round as two bushels; 
Flashing the fite out of his noKiils ; 
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Gnashing hit leclh to vain-glarioutly. 
That meihought time to fall to flattery, 
Wherewith I told, as I .hall till; 
Oh pka«ant picture ! O prince of hell ! ' &c. 

The piece concludes with some good wholesome advice from the 
Pedlar, who here, an well as in the poem of the Excursion, performs 
the part of Old Morality ; but he does not seem, as in the latter 
case, to be acquainted wth the ' mighty stream of Tendency.' He 
is more ' full of wise saws than modern instances i ' as prosing, but 
lest paradoxical ! 

' But where ye doubt, the truth not knowing, 
Believing the best, good may he growing. 
In judging the best, no haim at the least : 
In jud^ng the worst, no good at the best, 
But best in these things it seemeth to me, 
To make no judgment upon ye ; 
But as the church does judge or take them. 
So do ye receive or forsake them. 
And so be you sure you cannoi err, 
But may be a fruitful follower.' 

Nothing can be clearer than this. 

The Retuhn from Parnassus was 'first publicly acted,' as the 
title-page imports, * by the Students in St. John's College, in 
Cambridge.' It is a very singular, a very ingenious, and as I think, 
a very interesting performance. It contains criticisms on con- 
temporary authors, strictures on living manners, and the earliest 
denunciation (I know of) of the miseries and unprofitableness of a 
scholar's life. The only part I object to in our author's criticism 
is his abuse of Marstoo ; and that, not because he says what is 
severe, but because he says what is not true of him. Anger may 
sharpen our insight into men's defects ; but nothing should make 
us blind to their excellences. The whole passage is, however, so 
curious in itself (like the Edinburgh Review lately published for 
the year 1755) that I cannot forbear quoting a great part of it. We 
find in the list of candidates for praise many 3 name — 
' That like a trumpet, makes the spirits dance : ' 

there are others Chat have long since sunk to the bottom of the 
stream of time, and no Humane Society of Antiquarians and Critics 
is ever likely to fish them up again. 
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n-Ui help n 



John Manton, 

Ki(. Marlowe, 

William Shakespear;' and 
one Churchyard [who i* 
consigned to an untimely 
grave.] 



:, Gtand together 



hear your c 



; what's thy 



'iKgniiua. So 1 will, ir thou 

Edmund Spenser, 

Hetity Con stable, 

Thomas Lodge, 

Samuel Daniel, 

Thomas Watson, 

Michael Drayton, 

John Davis, 

'Good men and i 

judgment of Spenser 

Jad. A sweeter swan than ever sung 
A shriller nightingale than ever blett 
The prouder groves of self-admiring Rome, 
Blithe was each valley, and each shepherd proud. 
While he did chaunt his rutal minstrelsy. 
Attentive was Full many a dainty ear ; 
Nay, hcaren hung upon his melting tongue, 
While (vreetly ofhii Faery Queen he sung ; 
While to the water's fall he tuned her fame, 
And in each bark engrav'd Eliza's name. 
And yet for all, this unregarding soil 
Unlaced the line of his desired life. 
Denying maintenance for his dear relief ^ 
Careless even to prevent his exequy. 
Scarce deigning to shut up his dying eye. 

big. Pity it is that gentler wits should breed, 
Where thick-skinn'd chuffs laugh at a scholar's need. 
But i^ly may our honour'd uhes rest, 
That lie by merry Chaucer's noble chest. 

But I pray thee proceed briefly in thy censure, that I may be proud of 
myself, as in the nrst, so in the last, my censure may jump with thine. 
HeQiy Constable, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge, Thomas Watson. 

JuJ. Sweet Constable doth take the wondering ear, 
And lays it up in willing prisonment : 
Sweet honey-dropping Daniel dolh wage 
War with the proudest big Italian, 
That melts his heart in sugar'd sonnctting. 
Only let him more sparingly make use 
Of others' wit, and use his own the more, 
That well may scorn base imitation. 
For Lodge and Watson, men of some desert, 
Yet subject to a critic's marginal : 
Lodge for his oar in every paper boat. 
He that turns over Galen every day, 
To sit and simper Euphues' legacy. 
hg. Michael Drayton. 

JuJ. Drayton's sweet Muse is like a sanguine dye. 
Able to ravish the rash gaxer't eye. 
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if a poet of cmr time*; and that 
domineer in a hot-houM. John 



lug. However, he wanti 
ii this, he cannot nragger 

Juii, Acute John Davii, I affect ihj rhyniea, 
That jerk in hidden charmi theic looser umei : 
Thy plainer verse, thy unaffected vein, 
Ii graced with a fair and sweeping train- 
John Marston— 

JuJ, What, Monsieur Kinsayder, put up man, pu 
Methinks tie i< a ruffian in hii Biyle, 
Wichouten bands or garters* ornament- 
He quatfs a cup of Frenchman 'a helicon, 
Tlien royeter doyMer in his oily lermi 
Cuts, thrusts, and foins at whomsoe'er he meets. 
And strews about Ratn-alley meditation*. 
Tut, what cares he for modest close-couch'd terms, 
Cleanly to gird our looser libertines > 
Give him plain naked words stript from their ^irts. 
That might beseem plain -dealing Aretine. 

lag. Christopher Marlowe — 

yud, Marlowe was happy in 
Alas ! unhappy in his life and end. 
Pity it is that wit so ill should dwell, 
Wit lent Irom heaven, but vices sent from hell. 

Ixg. Our theatre hath lost, Pluto hath got 
A tragic penman for a dreary plot. 
Benjamin Jonson. 

Jud. The wittiest fellow of a bricklayer in England. 

Ing, A mere empirick, one that gets what he hath by observation, and 
makes only nature privy to what he endites : so slow an inventor, that he 
were belter betake himself to his old trade of bricklaying, a blood whoreson, 
as confident now in making of a book, as he was in limes past in laying of 
a brick. 
William Shakespear. 

Jul/. Who loves Adonis' love, or Lucrece" rape, 
His sweeter verse contains heart-robbing life, 
Could but a graver subject him content. 
Without love's lazy foolish languishment." 



This pasiage might seem to ascertain the date of the piece, ai it 
must be supposed to have been written before Shakespeare had 
become known as a dramatic poet. Yet he afterwards introduces 
Kempe the actor talking with Burbage, and saying, ' Few (of the 
University) pen playa well: they smell too much of that writer 
Ovid, and of that writer Metamorphosis, and talk too much of 
Proserpina and Jupiter. Why here '■ our feilow Shakespear puts 
them ail down ; aye, and Ben Jonson too.' — There is a good deal 
98s 




of discontent in all Uiia ; but the author complaint of u 
in a former attempi, and appears not to hare been on good tcnnt 
with fortune. The miseriea of a pod's life form one of the 
favourite topics of The Returo from Parnassus, and are treated, ai 
if by some one who had ' felt them knowingly.' Thua Philomiuas 
and StudioBo chaunt their griefs in 

' Phil. Bann'd be those hours, when 'mongM the leamed throng, 
By Granta's muddy bant we whilom sung. 

SiuJ. Baon'd be that hill which kamedwiti adore. 
Where cfit we tpcnt our stock and little store. 

Phil. Bann'd be those musty mews, whete we have spent 
Our youthful days in paled languishment. 

Stud. Bann'd be those cozening arts that wrought our wot. 
Making us wandering pilgrims to and fro , . . 

Phil. Curat he our thoughts whene'er they dream of hope ; 
Bann'd be those haps that nenceforth flatter us. 
When mischief dogs us still, and still for aye, 
Ftnm our fim binb until our burying day. 
In our Rr^t gamesome age, our doting tires 
Carked and car'd to have us lettered : 
Sent us to Cambridge where our oil is spent : 
Us our kind college from the teat did lent. 
And forced us walk before we weaned were. 
From that time since wandered have we still 
In the wide world, urg'd by aur forced will j 
Nor ever have we happy fortune tried ; 
Then why should hope with our rent state abide } ' 

' Out of our proof we speak.' — This torry matter-of-fact retrospect 
of the evils of a college-life is very different from the hypothetical 
aspirations after its incommunicable blessings cKpressed by a living 
writer of true genius and a lover of true learning, who does not 
uem to have been cured of the old-fashioned prejudice in favour of 
classic lore, two hundred years after its vanity and vexation of spirit 
had been denounced in the Return from Parnassus ; 

' I was not train'd In Academic bowers j 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe. 
Which copious from those fair twin founts do flow ; 
Mine have been any thing but studious hours. 
Yet can I fancy, wandering 'mid thy towers, 
Myself a nursling, Grania, of thy lap. 
My brow seems tightening with the Doctor's cap ; 
And I walk gowned j feel unusual powers. 
Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech ) 
Old Ramus' ghost is busy at my brain. 
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And my >kull teems with notioni infinite ! 

Be (till, ye reedi of Camus, while I teach 

Tniths which trsniceiul the searching ichoolmen's rein ; 

And half had stagger'd that stout Stagyrile.' 

Thua it is that our treasure always lies, where our knowledge does 
not; and fortunately enough perhaps; for the empire of imagina- 
tion is wider and more prolific than that of experience. 

The author of the old play, whoever he was, appears to have be< 
longed to that class of mortals, who, as Fielding has it, feed upon 
tlieir own hearts ; who are egotists the wrong way, ' made desperate 
by too quick a sense of constant infelicity ; ' and have the same 
intense uneasy consciousness of their own defects that most men 
have sell-complacency in iheir supposed advantages. Thus venting 
the dribblets of his spleen still upon himself, he prompts the Page 
to say, 'A mere scholar is a creature that can strike (ire in the 
morning at his tinder.box, put on a pair of lined slippers, sit reumiog 
till dinner, and then go to his meat when the bell rings ; one that 
hath a peculiar gift in a cough, and a licence to spit : or if you will 
have him defined by negatives, he is one that cannot make a good 
leg, one that cannot eat a mesa of broth cleanly, one that cunnot 
ride a horse without spur-galling, one that cannot salute a woman, 
and look on her directly, one that cannot ' 

If I was not afraid of being tedious, I might here give the ex- 
amination of Signor Immerito, a raw ignorant clown {whose father 
has purchased him a living) by Sir Roderick and the Recorder, 
which throws considerable light on the state of wit and humour, 
as well as of ecclcBiastical patronage in the reign of Elizabeth. It 
is to be recollected, that one of the titles of this play is A Scourge 
for Simony. 

' JUc. For as much as nature has done her part in making you a hand- 
some likely man — In the next place some art is requisite for the peifection 
of nature: for the trial whereof, at the request of my worshipful friend, 1 
will in some sort propound questions fit to be resolved by one of your 
profession. Say what is a person, that was never at the university ? 

Im, A person that was nevet in the university. Is a living creature that 
can eat a tythc pig. 

Rec. Very well answered ; but you should have added — and must be 
officious to his patron. Write down that answer, to shew his learning in 
logic. 

Sir Rod. Yea, boy, write that down; I'ery learnedly, in good faith. I 
pray now let me ask y - .1 . . 



i 



I m CiDibri.l|(, by Clutlci Limb. 
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/m. The femiiiinc, Sir. 

Sir Rod. Tlie righl lAiwer, the rigfit aiuwer. In good &ith, I hav« 
bccD of diat minil alwaft: write, boy, that, to >bew be it a gmn- 

Kec. What univcnaty are joa ol } 

Im. Of none. 

Sir Rod. He tell? truth : to tell tnitb is an eiccileoT rinue : boy, make 
two hcaJs, one for hit leaniiDg, aoothei' t<H hit vittuet, and refer tbii lo 
the head of hit vinuei, not of hi» learning. Now, Maucr Recorder, if il 
please you, I will examine him in an author, that will sound him to the 
depth i a book of astronomj', otfacrwitc called an almanack. 

Rtc. Very good. Sir Roderick ; it were to be wished there were no 
other bofJc of humaniiyj then there would not be luch buiy Traie-pTyiDg 
fellows ai are now a-dayx. Proceed, good Sir. 

Sir Rod. What it the dominical letter ? 

Im. C, Sit, and please your woidip. 

Sir Rod. A Tcry good aniwer, a very good answer, the very answer of 
the book. Write down that, and refer it lo his skill in (rfiiloiophy. 
How nun* days hath September ? 

Im. Thirty days bath September, A[wil, June, and November, February 
hath twenty-eight alone, and all the rea hath thirty and one. 

Sir Rod. Very learnedly, in good hjth : he hath abo a unack in poctij. 
Wriu down that, boy, lo (hew his learning in poeny. How many auiet 
bota Wallham to London ? 

Im. Twelve, Sir. 

Sir Rod. How many from New Market to Gianthain ? 

Im. Ten, Sir. 

Sir Rod. Write down that antwei of hit, to shew his learning in 
■ridimetic. 

Pmgt. He mun oecdi be a good arithmeticiaii thai couninl [out] money 
bktei*. 
, Sir KmL When is the new moon i 

ba. The last quarter, the jth day, at two of the clock, and thitty-right 
mJDutn in the morning. 

Sir Rod. How call you him that is weather-wire ? 

X/f. A good astronomer. 

Sir Rod. Sinah, boy, write him down for a good astrooomer. What 
day of the looath lights the queen's day on } 

Im, The 17th of NorembCT. 

Sir Rod Boj, refer this to his virtues, and write him down a gMld 
subject. 

P^r. Futh, he were an nceUeitl subject for two or three good wits ; 
he w^iM make a fine ass for an ape to ride upon. 

^0- RjiJ. And thete shall suffice for the parts 1^ his leaming. Now il 
remains to try, -Aether you be a man of a good utterance, that is, whether 
you can ask lot the tuayed heifer with the white tace, as also chide the 
boys in the beHiy, and bid the sexton whip out the dt^ : let me hear your 

Im. If any man or woman — 
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Sir Kad. That's too high. 

la. IF any man or noman — 

Sir RaJ. That "s loo )ow. 

Im. If any man or woman can trll any tidingi of a horse with four feet, 
two can, that did stray about ihe scveatb hour, three miautet in the fore- 
noon, the fifth day^ 

Sir Rod. Boy, write him down for a good utterance. Master Recotder, 
I think he halh been eiamined sufficientiy. 

Rte. Aye, Sir Roderick, 'tii so : we have fried him very thoroughly. 

Pagi- Aye, we have taken an inventory of his good pans, and prized 
them accordingly. 

Sir Rod. Signior Immerito, forasmuch as we have made a double trial at 
thee, the one of your learning, the other of your erudition \ it is eKpedieot, 
alio, in the next place, to give you a few exhortations, considering the 
greatest clerks are not the wisest men ; thit ii therefore lint to exhort vou 
to abstain from controversies ; seeondiy, not to gird at men of wonhip, 
such a* myKlf, but to use yourself discreetly; thirdly, not to Gpeak when 
any man or woman coughs i do so, and in so doing, I will persevere to be 
your worshipful friend and loving patron. Lead Immerito in to my son, 
and let him dispatch him, and remember my tythes lo be reserved, paying 
twelve- pence a-year," 

Gammer Gurton's Needle * is a still older and more curious relic ; 
and is a regular comedy in five acta, built on the circumstance of an 
old woman having lost her needle, which throws the whole village 
into confusion, till it is at last providentially found sticking in an 
unlucky pan of Hodge's dress. This muei evidently have happened 
at a time when the manufacturers of Shcllield and Birmingham had 
not reached the height of perfection which they have at present done. 
Suppose that there is only one sewing-needle in a parish, that the 
owner, a diligent notable old dame, loses it, that a mischief-malting 
wag sets it about that another old woman has stolen this valuable 
inatrument of household industry, that strict search is made every 
where in-doore for it in vain, and chat then the incensed parties sally 
forth to scold it out in the open air, till words end in blows, and 
the affair is referred over to the higher authorities, and we shall have 
an exact idea (though perhaps not so lively a one) of what passes in 
this authentic document between Gammer Gurton and her Gossip 
Dame Chat, Dickon the Bedlam (the causer of these harms), 
Hodge, Gammer Gurton's servant, Tyb her maid, Cocke, her 
'prentice boy, Doll, Scapethrift, Master Baillie his master. Doctor 
Rat, the Curate, and Gib the Cat, who may be fairly reckoned one 
of the dramatii fersomt, and performs no mean part. 



> The name nf Still hi 
with the date of i;66. 
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' Gog's crosie. Gammer ' (says Cocke the boy), ' if ye will laugh, look in 

but at the door. 
And see hon Hodge lielh tumbling and tossing amidst the floor. 
Raking ibeK, some fire to titid among the ashes dead ' 

[That is, to light a candle to look for the lo«t needle], 
'Where theruis not a spark so big as a pin's head ; 
Al last in a (fark comer two sparks he thought he sees. 
Which were indeed nought else but Gib our cat's two eyes. 
Fulf, quoth Hodge -, thinking thereby to have lire without doubt; 
Will) that Gib shut her two eyes, and so the fire was out ; 
And by and by them open'd, even as they were before, 
With that (he sparks appeared, even as they had done of yore : 
And even as Hodge blew the ^re, as he did think, 
Gib, as he felt tL: blast, sttait way began to wink ; 
Till Hodge fell of swearing, as came best to his turn j 
The lire was sure bewitch 'd, and therefore would not bum. 
At last Gib up the stairs, among old posts and pins, 
And Hodge he hied him after, till broke were both his shins ; 
Cursing and swearing oaths, were never of his making. 
That Gib would lire the house, if that she were not taken.' 

Diccon the strolling beggar (or Bedlam, as he is callnl] steals a 
piece of bacon from behind Gammer Gunon'a door, and in answer 
to Hodge's complaint of being dreadfully pinched for hunger, asks — 



Gib (a foul fiend might on her light) lick'd the i 

See Diccon, 'twas not so well wash 'if this seven year, 1 ween. 

A pestilence light on all ill luck, I had thought yet for all this. 

Of a morsel of bacon behind the door, at worst I should not miss : 

But when 1 sought a slip to cut, as I was wont to do, 

Gog'i souls, Diccon, Gib our cat had eat the bacon too.' 

Hodge's difficulty in making Diccon understand what the oeedle 
is which his dame has lost, shows his superior actjuaintance with 
the conveniences and modes of abridging labour in more civilised life, 
of which the other had no idea. 

' Hadge. Has she not gone, trowest now thou, and lort her neele ? ' [So 

it is called here.] 
' Die. {sayi itariKg). Her eel, Hodge ! Who fished of late ? That 

was a dainty dish. 
HaJge. Tush, tush, her neele, her neele, her neele, man, 'tis neither fletb 
nor fish ; 
A little thing with a hole in the end, as bright as any siller [silver], 
Small, long, sharp al the pMnt, and strait as any pillar. 

Die. I know not vrhat a devil thou meanest, Uiou bting'it me more in 
doubt. 
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t with what Tom tailor's 



Hadge. {ansiueri ivifA cbiJedti). 
man sits brochlng through a clout ^ 
A necle, a neele, my Gammer's necle is gone." 

The rogue Diccon threatens to «hew Hodge a spirit ; but though 
Hodge runs away through pure fear before it has time lo appear, he 
does not fail, in the true spirit of credulity, to give a faithful and 
alarming account of what he did not see to his mistress, concluding 
with a hit at the Popish Clergy. 

' By the mass, I saw him of late call up a great black devil. 

Oh, the knave cried, ho, ho, he roared and he thunder'd ; 

And ye had been there, I am sure you 'd murrainly ha* wonder'd. 



Gam. Wast not thou afraid, Hodge, to see him 
Hadgi (liij anJ layi). No, and he had c 
him on his lace. 



ne, should have laid 



Should have promised him. 

Cam. But, Hodge, had he no horns to push } 

Hodge. As long as your two arms. Saw ye ncv 
Painted on a cloth, with a fine long cow's tail. 
And crooked cloven feet, and many a hooked nail 
For all the world (if I should judge) should reckon him hit brother: 



Looke 



n what foce Friar Rush had, the devil had auch another.' 



He then adds (quite apocryphally) while he is in for it, that 'the 
devil said plainly that Dame Chat had got the needle,' which makes 
all the disturbance. The same play contains the well-known good 
old song, beginning and ending — 

' Back and side, go bare, go bare. 
Both foot and hand go cold: 
But belly, God send thee good ale enough. 
Whether it be new or old. 
I cannot eat but little meat. 
My stomach is not good ; 
But sure I think, that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood : 
Though I go bare, take ye no care ; 
I nothing am a-cold : 
1 stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, &c. 

I love no roast, but a nut-brawn toast. 

And a crab laid in the fire ; 

A little bread shall do me stead. 

Much bread I not desire. 

No frost nor snow, no wind 1 trow, 
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Cm hun me If I *nild«, 
I km M mspt (ltd thoroughly lapi 
In joU]' good ak and old. 
BicJc and iidc go bore, &c. 

And Tib, mjt wife, that a» her life 

Lomh welt good ale to trek ; 

Full oft drinks she, till je may ice 

The lean nin down her chedt : 

Then doth she troll to me the bonl. 

Even ax a malt-nonn sholde : 

And sajth, iweetbeait, I took mj patr 

Of this jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bare, go bare. 

Both foot and hand go cold : 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough. 

Whether it be new or old. 



Such wai the wit, nich wu the mirth of our aocttton : — homely, 
but hearty j coarse perhaps, but kindly. Let no man despise it, fof 
' Evil to him that eril thinks.' To think it poor and beneath notice 
because it ii not just like ours, is the same sort of hypcrcriticJsm that 
was exercised by the person who refused to read some old books, 
because they were ' such ^ery poor spelling.' The tncagrencss of 
their literary or their bodily fare was at least relished by themBclTes ; 
and this is better than a surfeit or an indigestion. Ii is refreshing to 
look out of ourselves sometimes, not to be always holding the glass 
to our own peerless perfections : and as there is a dead wall which 
always intercepts the prospect of the fi)ture from our view (all that 
we can see beyond it is the heavens], it is as well to direct our eyes 
now and then without scorn to the page of history, and repulsed in 
our attempts to penetrate the secrets of the nest six thousand yrari, 
not to turn our backs on old long syne ! 

The other detached plays of nearly the same period of which 
I proposed to give a cursory account, are Green's Tu Quoque, 
MicrocosmuB, Lingua. The Merry Devil of Edmonton, The Pinner 
of Wakefield, and the Spanish Tragedy. Of the spurious plays 
attributed to Shakespcar, and to be found in the editions of his 
works, such as the Yorkshire Tragedy, Sir John Oldcastle, The 
Widow of Watling Street, &c. I shall say nothing here, because 1 
suppose the reader to be already acquainted with them, and bccaiuc 
I have given a general account of them in another work. 

Green's Tu Quoque, by George Cook, a contemporary of 
Shakespear's, is so called from Green the actor, who played the 
pan of Bubble in this very lively and elegant comedy, with the cant 
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phra«e of Tu Queqtu perpetually in hit mouth. The double change 
of silualioo betwecD this fellow and his master, Stainei, each passing 
from poverty to wealth, and from wealth to poTcny again, is equally 
well imagined and executed. A gay and gallant Bpirit pervades the 
whole of it ; wit, poetry, and morality, each take iheir lum in it. 
The characters of the two BiBtcrs, Joyce and Gertrude, are very 
■Icilfiilly contrasted, and the manner id which they mutually betray 
one another into the hands of their lovers, first in the sfurit of 
mischief, and afterwards of retaliation, is quite dramatic. * If you 
cannot find in your heart to tell him you love him, I Ml sigh it out 
for you. Come, we little creatures must help one another,' says 
the Madcap to the Madonna. As to style and mailer, this play has 
3 number of pigeon-holes full of wit and epigrams which are flying 
out in almost every sentence. I could give twenty pointed cortceits, 
wrapped up tn good set terms. Let one or two at the utmost 
suffice. A bad hand at cards is thus described. Will Rash says to 
Scattergood, ' Thou hast a wild hand indeed : thy small cards shew 
like a troop of rebels, and the knave of clubs their chief leader.' 
Bubble expresses a truism very gaily on finding himself equipped like 
a gallant — ' How apparel makes a man respected ! The very children 
in the street do adore me.' We find here the first mention of Sir 
John Suckling's ' melancholy hat,' as a common article of wear — 
the same which he chose to clap on Ford's head, and the first 
instance of the theatrical double entendre which has been repeated ever 
since of an actor's ironically abusing himself in his feigned character. 

' Ger-Tjait. They say Green 's a good clown. 
BiUibU. {Plajtdbj Gretn, saji) Green ! Green's an ass. 
Scattergood. Wherefore do you say so ? 

Bub. Indeed, I ha' no reason { for they say he's as like me as ever he 
can look,' , 

The following description of the dissipation of a fortune in the 
hands of a spendthrift is ingenious and beautiful. 

' Know that which made him gracious in your eyes. 
And gilded o'er his imperfections. 
Is wasted and consumed even like ice. 
Which by the vehemence of heat dissolves, 
And glides to many rivers i so his wealth. 
That feh a prodigal hand, hot in expence. 
Melted within his gripe, and from his cofFcre 
Ran like a violent stream to other men's,' 

Microcosmus, by Thomas Nabbes, is a dramatic mask or allegory, 
in which the Senses, the Soul, a Good and a Bad Genius, 
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CoDicieoce, &c. contend for the daminion of a man ; and ootwith- 
staodiog the awkwardnets of the machinery, is not without poetry, 
elegaDce, and origioaJity, Take the detcriptioa of morning ai a proof. 
* What do I ue ? filuih, gnj-cytd mom and spread 
Thy purple shame upon the mountain topi : 
Or pale ihyK\( with en»y, since here comei 
A brighter Venus than the dult-eyed itar 
That lighti thee up." 
But what ate we to think of a play, of which the following is a 
literal list of the dramalii perions i 

'NaTUKE, a fair iroman, in a nhitc robe, wrought nith bird*, beaiti, 
fVuitj, flowers, cloudy start, Jcc. \ on bei head a wreath of Bowen inter- 

Janus, a man with two (aces, ugnifying Providenez, in a yellow robe, 

wrought with makes, as he is deiu anni : on hii head a crown. He is 

Nature's husband. 
Fire, a firrce-coimtenanccd young man, in a flame-coloured robe, wmugjit 

with gleams of lire; his hair red, and on his head a crown of flames. 

His creature a Vulcan. 
Aia, a young man of a variable countenance, in a blue robe ; wrought 

with divers-coloured clouds ; his hair bluei and on his head a wreath of 

clouds. His creanire a giant or silvan. 
Water, a young woman in a sea-green robe, wrought with waves ; her 

hair a sea-green, and on her head a wreath of ledge bound about with 

waves. Her creature a syien. 
Eakth, a young woman of a sad countenance, in a grais-green robe, 

wrought with sundry fruits and flowers ; her hair bkck, and on her 

head a chaplet of flowers. Her creature a pigmy. 
Love, a Cupid in a flame-coloured habit) bow and quiver, a crown of 

flaming hearts &c. 
pHrsANi>ER, a perfect grown man, in a long white robe, and on hit head 

a garland of white liUet and roses mixedT His name ago rqc ipCvtoi 

Ktu TH ar&pav- 
Choler, a fencer j hit clothes red. 
Blood, a dancer, in a watchet-coloured suit. 

pHLECM,aphpidan, anold man^ his doublet white and black; trunk hose. 
Melancholy, a musician : his complexion, bau', and clothes, black ; a 

lute in his hand. He is likewise an amorist. 
Bellanima, a lovely woman, in a long white robe ; on her head a wreath 

of white flowers. She agnifies the souL 
Bonus GEf<it;s, an angel, in a like white rAci wings and wreath white. 
Malus GENivt, a devil, in a black robe j hair, wreath, and wings, black. 
The Five Semes — Seeing, a chambermaidi Heaiinc, the usher of the 

hail) Smellinc, a huntsman or gardener; Taitinc, acook ; Touch- 
ing, I gentleman usher. 

;llti7ALiTV, a vranton woman, richly habited, but lasciviously dressed, 
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Tehperance, a [ovely v 

plain, but decmt, &c. 
A PhiloKipher, 1 

A shepherd, ) 

Three Furiei ai they are commonly fancied. 

Fear, the Crier of the Court, with a tip«taff. 

Conscience, the Judge of the Court. 

Hope and Despair, an advocate and a lawyer. 

The other three Viituet, at they are frequently expreued by paintett. 

The Heroes, in brieht antique hablti, 8ic. ^ 

The from of a workmanship, proper to the fancy of the rest, adorned widi^ 
brass figure* of angels and devils, with several inscriptions^ the tide is 
an escutcheon, supported by an Angel and a Devil, Within the arch 
a continuing perspective ol ruins, which is drawn still before the other 
scenes, whilst they arc varied. -^m 

THE [NSCRIPTIONI. ^H 

Hinc gloria. Hint pirna. ^^| 

Affilitus hem. AfpeliliiiMali.' ^| 

Antony Brewer's Lingua (1607) is of the same cast. It it much 
longer as well as older than Microcoimus. It is also as allegory 
celebrating the contention of the Five Senses for the crown of 
superiority, and the pretensions of Lingua or the Tongue to be 
admitted as a sixth sease. It is full of child's play, and old wivea' 
tales ; but is not unadorned with passages displaying strong good 
aeose, and powers of fantastic description. 

Mr. Lamb has quoted two passages from it — the admirable 
enumeration of the characteristics of different languages, 'The 
Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical,' &c. ; and the striking de- 
scription of the ornaments and uses of tragedy and comedy, TIulm 
dialogue between Memory, Common Sense, and Phantastes, iifl 
curious and worth considering. ^| 

' Common Stnte. Why, good father, why are you so late now-a-days i B 

Mtmon. Thus 'tis ; the most customers I remember myself to hive, arc, 
as your lordthin knows, scholars, and now-a-dajTs the most of them are 
became critics, bringing me home such paltry thmgs to lay up for them, 
that I can hardly lind them again. 

PMaHtailtt. Jupiter, Jupiter, I had thought these flies had bit none bilfJ 
myself; do critics tickle you, i'fiith ? 

Mem, VtTf bmiliarly : for they must know of me, forsooth, how e' 
idle word is written in all the muity moth-ealen manuscripts, kept ji 
the old libraries in every city, betwixt England and Peru. 

Comman Seme, Indeed I have noted these times to affect antiqultia 
more than is requisite. 
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Mem. I remember in the age of Assatacun awl Niniu, and »bout the 
wars of Thebes, and the siege of Troy, there were few things committed 
to my charge, but (hoje that were well worthy the preserving ; but now 
every trifle must be wrapp'd up in the volume of eternity. A rich pudding- 



but I must immortalize his 
mater in a nobleman's shoe, but it must 
I that I never could remember my t 
of honourable and true heroical actions 

> puts in his claim with great succ 



a cobbler, 
epitaph ; a dog caimo 
into the chronicles; < 
full, and never emptie 

And again Mendacio puts in his claim with great success to many 
works of uncommon merit. 

' Appe. Thou, boy 1 how is this possible ? Thou art but a child, and 
there were sects of philosophy before thou wert born. 

Mtn. Appetilus, thou mistakest me ; I tell thee three thousand 
years ago was Mendacio bom in Greece, nursed in Crete, and ever since 
honoured every where ; I 'li be sworn I held old Homer's pen when he writ 
his Iliads and his Odysseys. 

Appe. Thou hadst need, for I hear say he was blind. 

Mtn. 1 helped Herodotus to pen some part of his Muses ; lent Pliny 
ink to write his history ; rounded Rabelais in the car when he historilicd 
PantagrucI j as for Lucian, 1 was his genius; O, those two books dr Vera 
Hislorta, however they go under his name, I 'II he sworn 1 writ them every 
tittle. 

Appe. Sure as I am hiuigry, thou 'It have it for lying. But hast thou 
rusted this latter time for want of exercise } 

Men. Nothing less. I must confess I would fain have jogged Stow and 
great Hollingshed on their elbows, when they were about their chronicles ; 
and, as I remember, Sir John Mandevill'i travels, and a great part of the 
Decad'i, were of my doing: but for the Mirror of Kni^thood, Bevis of 
Southamplon, Palmerin of England, Amadis of Gaul, Huon de Bourdeaux, 
Sir Guy of Warwick, Martin Marprelate, Robin Hood, Garagantua, 
Gerilion. and a thousand such exquisite monuments as these, no doubt but 
they breathe in my breath up and down.' 

The Merry Devil of Edmonton which has been sometimes 
attributed to Shakeapear, la assuredly not unworthy of him. It is 
more likely, however, both from the style and subject-matter to have 
been Heywood's than any other person'a. It ia perhaps the first 
example of sentimental comedy we have — romantic, sweet, tender, 
it expresses the feelings of honour, of love, and friendship in their 
utmost delicacy, enlhuBiaam, and purity. The names alone, Raymond 
Mounchersey, Frank Jerningham, Clare, Mtlliaent, 'sound silver 
sweet like lovers' tongues by night,' It sets out with a sort of story 
of Doctor Faustus, but this is dropt as jarring on the tender chords 
of the rest of the piece. The wit of the Merry Devil of Edmonton 
is as genuine as the poetry. Mine Host of the George is as good 
a fellow as Boniface, and Uie deer-stealing aceoes in the forest between 
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him, Sir Joha the curate, Smug ihe flrnith, and Banks the miller, are 
'Tcry hoDCBt knaveriei,' as Sir Hugh Evans has it. The 
delicate, and the deer, shoe by their cross-bows, fall without 
Frank Jeroingham says to Clare, 

■ The way lies right i hark, the clock strikes at Enfield : wfait 

Tauiig Clart. Ten, the bell tayi. 

JtTH. It was but eight when we set out from Cheiton : Sir John 
hii uxton are at their ale lo-nighl, the clock titns at random. 

r. Ctare. Nay, ai sure a> thou I 
chase. The pnest Reals more ver 

Jrm. Millisent, how dost thou < 

Mil. Sir, very well. 
I would to God we were at Brian's lodge.' 

A volume might be written to prove this 
in which the tongue says one thing in one 
tradicts it in the next ; but there were other writers livin 
time of Shakespear, who knew these subtle windings of the 
besides him, — though none so well as he ! 

The Pinner of Wakefield, or George a Greene, is a pleasant 
interlude, of an early dale, and the author unknown, in which kings 
and coblers, outlaws and maid Marians are ■ hail-fellow well met,' 
and in which the features of the antique world are made smiling and 
amiable enough, Jenkin, George a Greene's servant, ' 
wag. Here is one of bis preieaded pranks. 

ytaiiH. This fellow comes to me, 
And takes me by the bosom : you slave, 
Said he, hold my horse, and look 
He takes no cold in his feet. 
No, marry shall he. Sir, quoth I, 
1 '11 lay my cloak underneath him. 
I look my cloak, spread it all along, 
And his horse on tlie midst of it. 

George. Thou clown. 



ks the miller, are 
it. The air i> 
without a groan ! 

ifield : what 'i the ^M 

ton: Sir John and ^M 
•.ai is abroad in the ^H 

I 

wer Shakespear*!, 
id the heart con- 



his horse upon thy cloak I 



Madge < 

But I plucked out 

and made hi< 



i no sooner gone down into the ditch 
my knife, cut four holes in my cloak, 
horse stand on the bare ground.' 



The first part of Jeronymo is an indifferent piece of work, and 
the second, or the Spanish Tragedy by Kyd, is like unto it, except 
the interpolations idly said to have been added by Ben Jonsoo, ' 
relating to Jerooymo'a phrensy ' which hare all the meUncholy 
madnesa of poetry, if not the inspiration.' 
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LECTURE VI 



ON MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, F. BEAUMONT, P. FLETCHER, 
DRAYTON, DANIEL, &C. SIR P. SIDNEy's ARCADIA, 
AND OTHER WORKS. 

I SHALL, io the present Lectore, attempt to give some idea of the 
lighter productions of the Muse in the period before as, in order to 
shew that grace and elegance are not confined entirely to later times, 
and shall conclude with some remarks on Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 

I have already made mention of the lyrical pieces of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. It appears from his poems, that many of these were 
compoaed by Francis Beaumont, particularly the very beautiful ones 
in the tragedy of the False One, the Praise of Love in that of 
Valentinian, and another in the Nice Valour or Passionate Madman, 
an Address to Melancholy, which is the perfection of this kind of 
writing. 

' Hence, all you vain delights j 

As short as are the nights 

Wherein you spend your folly i 

There 's nought in this life sweet. 

If man were wise to see 't. 

But only melancholy, 

Oh, sweeten roeiancholy. 

Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies ; 

A look that 's fastened to the ground, 

A tongue chain'd up nithoul a sound j 

Fountain heads, and pathlcsi grovci, 

Places which pale passion loves : 

Moon-light walks when all the fowls 

Are warmly hous'd, save bats and owlsj 

A midnight bell, a passing groan. 

These are the sounifs we fted upon: 

Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley ; 

Nothing so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.' 

It has been supposed {and not without every appearance of good 
reason) that this pensive strain, 'most musical, most melancholy,' 
gave the lir&t suggestion of the spirited introduction to Milton's 

II PenseroBO. 

' Hence, vain deluding joys. 
The brood of folly without father bred ! . . . . 
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Bui hail, thou Goddeu, sage md half. 
Hail, divincil melancholy, 
W]i(«t aiatlj Tiogc is too btight 
To hii the lense of human ught. S(e,' 

The same writer thus moraliMt on the life of man, il 
sinutet, at apposite as they are light and elegant. 

■ Like (o (he tailing of a star. 
Of ai the flights of cagic! art. 
Or like the fre*h ipring't gaudy hue. 
Or sitrer dropi of morning dew. 
Or like a wind that chafet the flood. 
Or bubbles which on water itood : 

Even such is man, whose bon^w'd light 

Ii itraight call'd in and paid to night : — 
The wind blows out, the bubble diesj 
The i^Hng intomb'd In autumn liei; 
The dew 'i dried up, the star it ihot. 
The flight ii past, and man forgot.' 

'The rilrer foam which the wind aeT«rt from the parted wave' u 
not more light or Eparkling than this : the doie'i downy pinion it not 
wfter and smoother than the Terse. We are too ready to conceive 
of the poetry of that day, a* altogether old-fashioned, meagre, squalid, 
deformed, withered and wild io its attire, or as a tort of uncoDita 
moDBter, like ' grim-visaged comfortlcM despair,' raounted on a 
lumbering, uomaDageable Pegatut, dragon- wingt^, and leaden-hoofed ; 
but it aa often wore a sylph-like form with Attic vest, with faery feet, 
and the butterfly's gaudy wings. The bees were said to have come, 
and built their hive tn the mouth of Plato when a child ; and tlte 
fable might be transferred to the sweeter accents of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ! Beaumont died at the age of five and twenty. One of 
these writers makes Bellario the Page say to Philascer, who threateiM 
to Uke his life — 

'Tiinot a life j 

'Til but a piece of childhood dirown away.' 

But here was youth, genius, aspiring hope, growing reputation, ciil 
off like a flower in its summer-pride, or like <the lily on its stalk 
green,* which makes tu repine at fortune and almost at nature, that 
■eem to set BO little store by their greatest favourites. The life of 
poets is or ought to be (judging of it (iom the light it lends to 
ours) a golden dream, full of brightness and sweetneu, ■ lapt in 
Elyiiom ; ' and it giret one a reluctant pang to see the splendid 
visioit, by which they are attended in their path of glory, fade like 
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3 vapour, aad their sacred heads laid low in ashes, before the sand 
of common mortals has run out. Fletcher too was prematurely cut 
off" by the plague. Raphael died at four and thirty, and Correggio 
at forty. Who can help wishing that they had lived to the age of 
Michael Aogelo and Titian^ Shakespear might have lived another 
half-century, enjoying fame and repose, ' now that his task was 
smoothly done,' listening to the music of his name, and better atill, 
of his own thoughts, without minding Rymer's abuse of ' the 
tragedies of the last age.' His native stream of Avon would then 
have flowed with softer murmurs to the ear, and his pleasant birth- 
place, Stratford, would in that case have worn even a more gladsome 
smile than it does, to the eye of fancy I — Poets however have a sort 
of privileged after-life, which does not fall to the common lot : the 
rich and mighty are nothing but while they are living: their power 
ceases with them ; but ' the sons of memory, the great heirs of fame' 
leave the best part of what was theirs, their thoughts, their verse, 
what they most delighted and prided themselves in, behind them — 
imperishable, incorruptible, immortal ! — Sir John Beaumont (the 
brother of our dramatist) whose loyal and religious elfusjons arc 
Dot worth much, very feelingly laments his brother's untimely death 
in an epitaph upon him. 

' Thou shouid'si have followed me, but death to blame 
Miscounted years, and measured age by fame i 
So dearlj hast thou bought thy precious lines. 
Their praise grew swiftly; so thy life declines. 
Thy Muse, the hearer's Queen, the readers Love, 
All ears, all hearts (but Death's) could please and move.' 

Beaumont's verses addressed to Ben Jonson at the Mermaid, are 
a pleasing record of their friendship, and of the way in which they 
' lieeted the time carelessly ' as well as studiously ' in the golden age ' 
of our poetry. 

[LiiKs lent /rem tAi Cmnlry tu'ilh Iniie unfimthid Caxttdtei, •vilach 
di/trred lieir merry mtetiags at the Mermaid.'] 
' The sun which doth the greatest comfort bring 
To absent friends, because the self-same thing 
They know they see, however absent is, 
(Here our best haymaker, forgive me this. 
It is our country style) in this warm shine 
I lie and dream of your full Mermaid wine: 
Oh, we have water mixt with claret lees. 
Drink apt to bring in drier heresies 
Than here, good only for the sonnet's strain. 
With fustian metaphors to stuff the brain ; — 
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'nimk mil m»e ili wmlii a nan'i innntiaa ttda. 

Two oip bad t/utc yti^d Homer't Cud^ 

Til Eipiar tk« iviB U aw SotcEli'i i*< 

Like where he wil, aod HakeUm wtiCE«ane]«i 

FdTd "i* 1 " " " 



By lyecnl ywn ii iftf e.fce^ p 6dM i^t*, 

Make «> Mt bogliivlwB •« bhAc kgi t» kai^tt i 

Tm Ail tfac ke^ ow Bioida b Iv MK (ta^ 



MttbUn Ae Ettk wit I kad B kMt 
San I »w von. fertnt i* Eke a m> 
HeU OB M ttsM. «Uch aa ik> Ae bat 

TTiifc ifci km naa Wk^ik^ila* 



As if ikat evcsj «ae 6a« wheoR th^ ohk 
Had ■ovtDPMhiawrkBkwiCMaja^ 
AMd h^ raat^i ta Ek a Cbol ik rK 
Ofhi*4BaEir; AeB^eHihete^bKBd 
TTii Ah iiiin> ni jeirifi ihi wna 
Fat Orc Am pm^ «« M ■iclc wm^ b 
P«r Ar -hob Stfrnt aft fiwfaUr, 
TUifeMBaeaMceB'di ndwhcn A««wj 
Wc U M ^ fccy^ n, •hkh ahM 
Wa* )Ak M H^e the tM MR <^^H> 
K^i mi^. thoH^ hot iloKM^ faoh MM 
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1 MHl vXf ■ ihH p^ce ftpcM Bunove ■ fft t ftn ttd kh^ *Con£ 
fix vidi ^ Md be By )e<^' mac Sk Walttr RjI^'c m Ino 
le h p t J tBd Mvim to tt itsej ^f bath be Fnoiii m WuUtt ■ Coi^l^to 
Aa^a, accooifMied sitfc eceBeiT lad warki ■■ Hh) of tb^}; 
bM I Hey qaote m a *yi'" of tk high Hd -— — *^ hbk ■ 
wHA the pacta gf ih« a(c thaigfct mi ^eke of <adi itffacr (kc 
•ViiiM«MBihccaMdpeftfeFinQiEa,'Hdei«aadw be bv 
Sb Waktr iUlevb. 

• Mcthavhi I B« the SVC whoe Lmis Id, 

■"-^- -* - ■', ^1 ' 

~ ' ■ '. ' J.', ' . 

T* ve that kntied Ant af Ewi^t tae. 
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Who« tomb fair Love, and feirw Virtue kept. 
All suddenl}' I u<* the Faery Queen : 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept; 
And from thenceforth those GriKcs were not Ken, 
For they this queen attended, in whose itead 
Oblivion laid hiro down on Laura's hearse. 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 
And groans of buried ghosts the Hcav'ns did pierce. 
Where Homer's sprighl did tremble all for grief. 
And curst lb" access of thai celestial thief." 

A higher strain of compliment cannot well be conceited than thii, 
which raises your idea even of that which it disparages m the com- 
parisoD, and makes you feel that nothing could have torn the writer 
from his idolatrous enthusiasm for Petrarch and his Laura's tomb, 
but Spenser's magic verses and diviner Faery Queen — the one lifted 
above mortality, the other brought from the skies ! 

The name of Drammond of Hawthornden is in a manner entwined 
in cypher with that of Ben Jodsod. He has not done himself or 
JonsoD any credit by his account of their conversation ; but his 
SonnetB are in the highest degree elegant, harmonious, and striking. 
Il appears lo me that they are more in the manner of Petrarch than 
any others that we have, with a certaio intenseness in the sentiment, 
an occasional glitter of thought, and uniform terseness of expression. 
The reader may judge for himself from a few examples. 

' I know that all beneath the moon decays, 
And what by mortals in this world ii wrought 
In time's great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have taial nights and days. 
I know that all the Muse's heavenly lays, 
Wilh toil of sprigbt which are so dearly bought. 
As idle sounds, of few or none are sought ; 
Thai there is nothing lighter than vain praise. 
I know frail beauty's like the purple flow'r. 
To which one mom oft birth and death affords: 
That love a jasing Is of minds' accords, 
Where sense and will bring under reason's pow'r. 
Know what I list, this all cannot me move, 
But that, alas I I both must write and tove.' 



' Fair moon, who with thy cold and silver shine 
Mak'st sweet the horror of the dreadfiil night, 
Delighting the weak eye with smiles divine, 
Which PhiBbiu dazzles with his too much light ; 
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Or take theu ^ghs, which abientc makei arise 
From my oppressed breast, and fill the suit. 
Or some sweet breath new brought from ParadiK. 
The floods do smile, love o'er the winds prevails. 
And j-el huge naves arise ; the cause is this, 
The ocean strives with Forth the boat to kiss.' 

Thii to the English reader will expres« the very soul of Petrarch, 
the molten breath of sentiment converted into the glassy essence of 
a set of glittering but still gracefiil conceits. 

■ The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets,' and the critic that 
tastes poetry, ' his ruin meets.' His feet are clogged with its honey, 
and his eyes blinded with its beauties ; and he forgets his proper 
vocation, which is to buz and sting. 1 am afraid of losing my way 
in Dnunmond's ' sugar'd sonnetting ; ' and have determined more 
than once to break off abruptly ; but another and another lempts the 
rash hand and curious eye, which I am lath not to give, and I give 
it accordingly: for if I did not write these Lectures to please 
myself, I am at least sure I should please nobody else. In fact, 
I conceive that what I have undertaken to do in this and former 
cases, is merely to read over a set of authors with the audience, as 
I would do with a friend, to point out a favourite passage, to explain 
an objection ; or if a remark or a theory occurs, to state it in illustra- 
tion of the subject, but neither to tire him nor puzzle myself with 
pedantic rules and pragmatical farmulai of criticism that can do no 
good to any body. I do not come to the task with a pair of 
compasses or a ruler in ray pocket, to see whether a poem is round 
or square, or to measure its mechanical dimensions, tike a meter and 
alnager of poetry : it is not in my bond to look after e^ccisable 
articles or contraband wares, or to exact severe penalties and for- 
feitures for trifling oversights, or to give formal notice of violent 
breaches of the three unities, of geography and chronology ; or to 
distribute printed stamps and poetical licences (with blanks to be 
filled up) on Mount Parnassus. I do not come armed from top to 
toe with colons and semicolons, with glossaries and indexes, to 
adjust the spelling or reform the metre, or to prove by everlasting 
contradiction and qucruioua impatience, that former commentators 
did not know the meaning of their author, any more than I do, who 
am angry at them, only because I am out of humour with myself — 
as if the genius of poetry lay buried under the rubbish of the press ; 
and the critic was the dwarf en chanter who was to release its airy 
form from being stuck through with blundering points and misplaced 
commas ; or to prevent its vital powers from being worm-eaten and 
consumed, letter by letter, in musty manuscripts and black-letter 
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print. I do not think that h the way to leam ' the gentle craft ' 
of poesy or to teach it to others ; — lo imbibe or to communicaie its 
spirit ; which if it does not disentangle itself and soar above the 
obscure and trivial researches of antiquarian ism is no longer itself^ 
'a PhiEnix gazed by all.' At lesjt, so it appeared to me {it is for 
others to judge whether I was right or wrong). In a word, I have 
endeavoured to feel what was good, and to 'give a reason for the 
&ith that was in me ' when necessary, and when in my power. This 
is what I have done, and what I must continue to do. 

To return to Drummond. — I cannot but think that his Sonnets 
come as near as almost any others to the perfection of this kind of 
writing, which should embody a sentiment and every shade of a 
sentiment, as it varies with time and place and humour, with the 
extravagance or lightness of a momentaiy impression, and should, 
when lengthened out into a series, form a history of the wayward 
moods of the poet's mind, the turns of his fate j and imprint the 
smile or frown of his mistress in indelible characters on the scattered 
leaves. 1 will give the two following, and have done with this 
author. 

' In vain I haunt the cold and silver springs, 
To quench the fever bunting in my veins ; 
In vain (love's pilgriml mountains, dales, and plains 
I oTer'runf vajn help long absence brings. 
In vain, my friends, your counsel me constrains 
To fly, and place my thoughts on other things. 
Ah, like the bird that (ired hath her wings. 
The more I move [he greater are my paint. 
Desire, alas ! desire a Zeuxis new, 
From the orient borrowing gold, from western skies 
Heavenly cinnabar, sets before my eyes 
In every place her hair, sweet look and hue ; 
That fly, run, rest I, all doth prove but vain ; 
My life lies in those eyes whicn have me slain.* 

The other is a direct imitation of Petrarch 'a description of the 
bower where he first saw Laura. 

' Alexis, here she stay'd, among these pines. 
Sweet hermitiess, she did alone repair: 
Here did she spread the treasure of her hair. 
More rich than that brought from the Colchlan mines ; 
Here sat she by these musked eglantines ; 
The happy flowers seem yet the print to bear : 
Her voice did sweeten here thy suzar'd lines, 
To which winds, trees, beasts, birds, did lend an ear. 



1 himEelf aware of 
D the following 
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She here me fini perceiv'd, and here a mom 
Of bright caroations did o'ersprrad her face : 
Here did she sigh, here first my hopes were bom. 
Here first I got a pledge of promised grace; 
But ah ! what serves to have been made happy so, 
Sith passed pleasures double but new woe i ' 

I should, on the whole, prefer Drummond's Sonnets lo Spenser'i ; 
and they leave Sidney's, picking their way through verbal intricacie* 
and ■ thorny tjueaches,' ' at an immeaBurable distance behind. 
Drummond'a other poems have great, though not etjuaJ merit ; and 
he may be fairly set down as one of our old Einglish classics. 

Ben Jonson's detached poetry I like much, as indeed I do all 
atnut him, except when he degraded himself by * the laborinu 
foolery ' of some of his farcical characters, which he could not deal 
with sportively, and only made stupid and pedantic. I have been 
blamed for what I hare said, more than once, in disparagement of 
Ben Jonson's comic humour ; but I think he w " ' 
his infirmity, and has (not improbably) alluded t 
speech of Crites in Cynthia's Revels. 

' Oh, how despised and base a thing is man, 
If he not strive to erect his groveling ihoughli 
Above the strain of flesh I But how more cheap. 
When even his best and understanding part 
(The crown and strength of all hi> facullie:) 
Floats like a dcad-drown'd body, on the stream 
Of vulgar humour, mix'd with common"st dregs: 
I suffer for their guilt now { and my soul 
(Like one that looks on ill-afTectcd eyes) 
Is hurt fvith mere intention on their follies. 
Why will I view them then f my sense might ask me : 
Or ii't a rarity or some new object 
That strains my strict observance to this point : 
But such is the perverseness of our nature. 
That if we once but fancy levity, 
(How antic and ridiculous soever 
It suit with us) yet will our muffled thought 
Chuse rather not to see it than avoid it, 4c. 

Ben Jonson had self-knowledge and self-reflection enough to apply 
this to himself. His tenaciousness on the score of critical objections 
does not prove that he was not conscious of them himself, but the 
contrary. The greatest egotists are those whom it is impossible to 
offend, because they are wholly and incurably blind to their own 
> ChapiHin'a HytnD to Pin. 
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defecte ; or if they could be made to see them, would iDsUntly 
convert them into so many beauCy-apots and oroameDtal grace*. Ben 
Jonaon's fugitive and lighter pieces are not devoid of the characteristic 
merits of that class of composition ; but still often in the happiett of 
them, there is a specilic gravity in the author's pen, that sinlis htm to 
the bottom of hit subject, though buoyed up for a lime with art aod 
painted plumes, and produces a strange mixture of the mecbaaical and 
fanciful, of poetry and prose, in his songs and odes. For instance, 
one of his most airy effusions is the Triumph of his Mistress : yet 
there are some lines in it that seem inserted almost by way of 
burlesque. It is however well worth repeating. 

■Sec the chariot at hand here of love, 
Wherein ray lady rideth \ 
Each that draws it is a swan or a dove j 
And well the car love puideth I 
A( she goes all hearts do duty 

0nto her beauty ; 
And enaraour'd, do wish so they might 

But enjoy such a sight. 
That they still were to run by her udc. 
Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 
Do but look on her eyes, they do light 

All that love's world compHseth I 
Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As love's star when it riseth ! 
Do but mark, her forehead's smoother 

Than words that soothe her \ 
And from her arch'd brows, such a grace 

Sheds itself through the face. 
As alone there triumphs to (he life 
All the gain, all the good of the elements' strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch'd it ? 

Ha" you mark'd but the fall of the snow 

Before the soil hath smutch'd it P 

Ha' you felt tAc •wml Bfbetever t 

Or swan's down ever? 

Or have smelt o' the bud o' the briar? 

Or lAe nard in lArfiref 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee f 

Oh, so white ! Oh so soft ! Oh so sweet is she ! ' 



piquant, and withou 
spicery.' 
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' Noblest Charis, you that arc 
Both my fortune and my star ! 
And do govern more my blood, 



Than the v; 



n the 11 



P 



Hear, what late di 
Love and I have had ; and true. 
'Mongsl my Muies finding me. 
Where he chanc't your name to set 
Set, and to thU softer strain ; 
'Sure," wid he, 'if I have brain, 
This here sung can be no other, 
By description, but my mother I 
So hath Homer prsis'd her hairj 
So Anacrcon drawn the air 
Of her face, and made to riie, 
Juit about her sparkling eyes. 
Both her brows, bent like my bow. 
By her iooki I do her know. 
Which you call my shafcB. And s 
Such my mother's blushes be. 
At the bath your verse discloses 
In her cheeks, of milk and roses ; 
Such as oft I wanton in. 
And, above her even chin. 
Have you plac'd the bank of kisses. 
Where you say, men gather blisses, 
Rip'ned with a breath more sweet. 
Than when flowen and west-winds 
Nay, her white and polish 'd neck. 
With the lace that doth it deck. 
Is my mother's I hearts of slain 
Lovers, made into a chain I 
And between each rising breast 
Ijes the valley, cati'd my nest. 
Where I sit and proyne ray wings 
After flight ; and put new stings 
To my shafts ! Her very name 
With ray mother's is the same.' — 
'I confess all," I replied, 
' And the glass hangs by her side. 
And the girdle 'bout her waste. 
All is Venus: save unchaste. 
But, alas I thou secst the least 
Of her good, who is the best 
r sex ; but could'tt thot 
o mind the tbrms, that 
d (hose 






:she. 



' Make in one, the si 
For this beauty yet doth hide 
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SomcthiDg iDore thin ttuni hut ^pied. 
Outwud grace ••cak ioit bcgniksi 
She b Vcnui when ibe imiki, 
Bui iht 'i Juno when ilie walki, 
And MincTvi when the uUu.' 

lo one of the (ODgt in CTOthu'i Refels, we find, amidst lome 
very pleuiag imagery, the origin of a oelebiated line in modem 
poetry — 

'Drip, drip, drip, drip, drip, ice,' 

This ha* not even the merit of originalhy, which is hard upon it. 
Ben JoD90D bad said two hundred yean bcfbre> 

' Oh, I could ffiU 
(Like meinng snow upon some cnggy hill) 

Drop, drop, drop, drop. 
Since nature 'a pride it now a withct'd dafibdil.' 

Hi« Ode to the Memory of Sir Lucia* Cary and Sir H. Mormon, 
has been much admired, bat 1 cannot but think it one of his most 
fantastical and per*erte performances. 

I cannot, for instance, reconcile myself to such stanzaa as these. 

— ■ Of which wc priciti and poeti say 

Such tmths as we expect for happy men. 
And there he live* with memory; and Ben 



Jonwn, who >ung this of him, ere he went 

Himself to rest. 

Or tasic a part of that fiill joy he meant 

To have eiprest. 

In this bright asterism ; 

Where it were friendship's schism 

(Were not his Lucius long with us to tairy) 

To separate these twi — 

Lights, the Dioscori ; 

And keep the one half from his Harry. 

But fale doth so alternate the design. 

While that in Heaven, this light on earth doth shine." 

This seems as if because he cannot without difficulty write smoothly, 
he becomes rough and crabbed in a spirit of defiance, like those 
persons who cannot behave well in company, and affect rudeness to 
show their coniempt for the opinions of others- 
Hi* Epistles are particularly good, equally full of strong sense and 
sound feeling. They shew that he was not without friends, whom he 
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csleeracd, and by whom he was deservedly esteemed in return. The 
coQtroversy started about hia character is an idle one, carried on in 
the mere spirit of contradiction, as if he were either made up entirely 
of gall, or dipped in ' the milk of human kindness.' There is no 
necessity or ground to suppose either. He was no doubt a sturdy, 
plain-spoken, honest, well-disposed man, inclining more to the severe 
than the amiable side of things ; but his good qualities, learning, 
talents, and convivial habits preponderated over his defects of temper 
or manners ; and in a course of friendship some difference of character, 
even a little roughness or acidity, may relish to the palate ; and olives 
may be served up with effect as well as sweetmeats. Ben Jonson, 
even by his quarrels and jealousies, does not seem to have been curst 
with the last and damning disqualification for friendship, heartless 
indifference. He was also what is understood by a goad fcllovj, food 
of good cheer and good company : and the iirst step for others to 
enjoy your society, is for you to enjoy theirs. If any one can do 
without the world, it is certain that the world can do quite as well 
without him. His ' verses inviting a friend to supper, give us as 
familiar an idea of his private habits and character as his Epistle to 
Michael Drayton, that to Selden, Stc, his lines to the memory of 
ShakeBpear, and his noble prose eulogy on Lord Bacon, in his 
disgrace, do a favourable one. 

Among the best of these (perhaps the very best) is the address 
to Sir Robert Wroth, which besides its manly moral sentiments, 
conveys a strikingly picturesque description of rural sports and 
s at this interesting period. 

' How blest art thou, canst love the country. Wroth, 
Whether by choice, or fate, or both I 
And though so near the city and the court. 
Art ta"en with neither's vice nor sport: 
That at great times, art no ambitious guest 
OF iheriiF'i dinner, or of mayor's feast. 
Nor com'st to view the better cloth of state ) 
The richer hangings, or the crown-plate ; 
Nor throng'st (when maequing is) to have a sight 
Of the short bravery of the night ; 
To view the jewels, stuff:, the paini, the vrit 
There wasted, some not paid for yet ! 
Bui canst at home in thy securer rest. 
Live with un-bought provision blest ; 
Free from proud porches or their guilded roofs, 
'Mongst lowing herds and solid hoofs ; 
Along the curled woods and painted meads. 
Through which a serpent river leadt 
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Andm 



II shade, nhich he calli hu, 
[lakes alcep coftcr ihan it is I 
<jr II thou list the night in fvatch to break, 
A-bed canst hear the loud atag speak. 
In spring oft roused for their matter's spoit, 
Who for it makes thy houte his court j 
Or with thy friends, the heart of all the year, 
Divid'st upon the lesser deer; 
In autumn, at the partiich mak'st a flight. 
And giv'st thr gladder guests the ughtj 
And m the winter hunt'st the flying hate, 
More for thy exercise than fare ; 
While all that follows, their glad ears apply 
To the full greatness of the cry : 
Or hawking at the river ot the bu«h. 
Or shooting at the greedv thrush. 
Thou doit with some delight the day out-wear, 
Although the coldest of the year < 
The whil'st the several seasons thou hast seen 
Of flow'ty fields, of copses green. 
The mowed meadows, with the Aecccd sheep, 
And feasts that either thcireri kee^; 
The ripened cars yet humble in their height. 
And furrowi laden with their weight ; 
The apple-harvest that doth longer last i 
The hogs retum'd home (at from mast ^ 
The trees cut out in log i and those boughs made 
A fire now, that lent a shade '. 
Thus Pan and Sylvan having had their riles, 
Comus puts in for new delights ; 
And iilfs thy open hall vrith miith and cheer. 
As if in Saturn > reign it were; 
Apollo's harp and Hermes' lyre resound, 
Nor are the Muses strangers found 



It of rural folk come thronging in, 
(Their rudeness then is thought no sin) 
Thy noblest spouic aiTords them welcome grace ; 
And the great heroes of her race 

t with loss of state o: 



Freedom doth with degree dispeme. 

The joUy wassail walks the often round. 

And in their cups their cares are drown 'd : 

Tl>ef think not then which sde the cause shall leesc. 

Nor how to get the lawyer fees. 

Such, and no other was that age of old. 

Which boasts t' have had the head of gold. 

And such since thou canst make thine own content. 

Strive, Wroth, to live long innocent. 

Let o^en watch in guilty ami*, and itancl 
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The fuiy of a rash command, 

Go enter breaches, meet the cannon's rage, 

That they may sleep nith scare in age. 

And show (heir feathers shot and colours torn, 

And brag that they were therefore bom. 

Let this man sweat, and wrangle at the bar 

For evciy price in every jar 

And change possessions oftener with his breath. 

Than either money, war or death : 

Let him, than hardest iires, more disinherit. 

And each whetc boast it as his merit, 

To blow up orphans, widowt, and their states ; 

And think his power doth equal Fate's. 

Let that go heap a mam of wretched wealth, 

Purchas'd hy rapine, worse than stealth, 

And brooding o'er it sit, with broadest eyes. 

Not doing good, scarce when he dies. 

Let thousands more go flatter vice, and win. 

By being organs to great sin. 

Get place and honour, and he glad to keep 

The secrets, that shall hreake their sleep : 

And, so they ride in purple, eat in plate. 

Though poyson, think it a great fate. 

But thou, my Wroth, if I can truth apply, 

Shalt neither that, nor this envy : 

Thy peace ii made; and, when man's state is well, 

'Tis better, if he there can dwell. 

God wisheth none should wisck on a strange shelf; 

To him man \ dearer than t' himself. 

And, howsoever we may think things sweet. 

He alvvayes gives what he knows meet ; 

Which who can use is happy ; such be thou. 

Thy morning's and thy evening's vow 

Be thanks to him, and earnest prayer, to find 

A body sound, with sounder mind ; 

To do thy country service, thy self right j 

That neither want do thee affright. 

Nor death ; but when thy latest sand is spent. 

Thou mayst think life a thing but lent.' 

Of all the poetical Epistles of this period, however, thai of Daniel 
to the Counte*a of Cumberland, for weight of thought and depth of 
feeling, bears the palm. The reader will not peruse this etfusion with 
less interest or pleasure, from knowing chat it is a favourite with 
Mr. Wordsworth. 

' He that of such a height hath buill his mind, 
And reat'd the dwelling of his thoughts so strong. 




Ai neither fear nor hope can shake th« frame 
Of hia rMolved pov'n ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity oi matin pierce to wrong 
His letded peace, or to disturb the tame : 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wildi of man surrey I 

And wiih how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil, 
where all the storms of passions mainly beat 
On flesh and blood; where honour, pow'r, renown. 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toilj 
Where grratness stands upon as feeble ti;ei. 
As frailly doth ; and only great doth u 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mightiest monarch's 
But only as on stately robberiesj 
Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right: the ill-iucceedmg mars 
The faireit and the best-fac'd cnterprize. 
Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails : 
Justice, he sees (as if seduced) still 
Conspires with pow'r, whose cause must not be ill. 

He sees the face of right t* appear as manifold 



Who puts 



all colours, all attires, 
is ends, and make his courses hold. 
He sees, that let deceit work what it can. 
Plot and contrive base ways to high desires; 
Thai the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks this smoke of wit. 

Nor is he mov'd with all the thunder-mcks 
Of tyrants' threats, or with the surly brow 
Of pow't, that proudly sits on others' crimes : 
Charg'd with morr ciying sins than those he chcdu. 
The storms of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times. 
Appal not him ; that hath no side at all. 
But of himself, and knows the worst can fall 

Although his heart (so near aliy'd to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 
Of troublous and distress'd mortality. 
That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon imbecility: 
Yet seeing thus the course of things must rtin, 
He looks thereon not strange, but as forcnlone. 

And whilst distraught ambition compasses. 
And is cncompass'd ; whilst as ct«ft deceives. 
And is deceived i whilst man doth ransack man. 
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And builds on blood. Mid risen by distrcsi; 
And th" inheritance of desolalioo leaves 
To great expecting hopes: he looks thereon. 
As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 
And bean no venture in impiety.' 

Michael Drayton's Poly-Otbioo ia a work of great length and of 
unabated freshnesB and vigour in itself, though the monotony of the 
subject tires the reader. He describes each place with the accuracy 
of 3 topographer, and the enthusiasm of a poet, as if his Muse were 
the Tery gmiui loci. Hia Heroical Epistles are also excellent. He 
has a few lighter pieces, but none of ex<]uieite beauty or grace. His 
mind is a rich marly soil that produces an abundant harvest, and 
repays the husbandman's toil, but few flaunting flowers, the garden's 
pride, grow in it, nor any poisonous weeds. 

P. Fletcher's Purple Island is nothing but a long enigma, describing 
the body of a man, with the heart and veins, and the blood circulating 
ID them, under the fantastic designation of the Purple Island. 

The other Poets whom I shall mention, and who properly belong 
to the age immediately following, were William Brown, Carew, 
Crashaw, Herrick, and Marvell. Brown was a pastoral poet, with 
much natural tenderness and sweetness, and a good deal of allegorical 
guaintnesfl and prolixity. Carew was an elegant court-trifler. 
Herrick was an amorist, with perhaps more fancy than feeling, 
though he has been called by some the English Anacreon, Crashaw 
was a hectic enthusiast in religion and in poetry, and erroneous in 
both. Marvell deserves to be remembered as a true poet as well 
as patriot, not in the best of times. — I will, however, give short 
specimens from each of these writers, that the reader may judge for 
himself J and be led by his own curiosity, rather than my rei 
dation, to consult the originals. Here is one by T. Carew. 

' Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 

When June is past, the fading rose: 
For in your beauties, orient deep 
These flow'rs, ai in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 
For in pure love. Heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more, whither doth haite 
The nightingale, when May is past ,- 
For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
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Ask mc no more, where thou itars light. 
That downwards fall in dead of night -, 
For in your eyei ihcy sit, and there 
Fixed become, at in their iphere. 

Ask me do more, if ea«t or weit 
The phcznix builds her (plcy next; 
For unio you at lail the tlict. 

And in your fragrant boiom diet.' 

The Hue and Cry of Love, the Epitaphs on Lady Mary Villiert, 
and the Friendly Reproof to Ben Jonaon for his angry Farewell to ih« 
(tage, are in the author's best manner. We may perceive, however, 
a fretjuent mixture of the superficial and common-place, with far- 
fetched and improbable conceits. 

Herrick is a wrtler who does not answer the expectations I had 
formed of him. He is in a manner a modern discovery, and lo far 
has the freshness of antiquity about him. He is not trite and thread- 
bare. But neither is he likely to become so. He is a writer of 
epigrams, not of lyrics. He has point and ingenuity, but I think 
little of the spirit of love or wine. From his frequent allusion to 
pearls and rubies, one might take him for a lapidary instead of a poet. 
One of his pieces ts eotitled 

' Tie RiKk of Rahiis, and tki Siuarry iif PearU. 
Some ask'd me where the rubies grew j 

And nothing 1 did layj 
But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Juha. 

Some ask'd how pearh did grow, and where ; 

Then spoke I to my girl 
To part her lips, and shew them there 

The qu arte lets of pearl.' 

Now this is making a petrefaction both of love and poetry. 

His poems, from their number and liie, are 'like the motes that 
play in the sun's beams ; ' that glitter to the eye of fancy, but leave 
DO diftbct impreuioD on the memory. The two best are a translation 
of Anacreoii, and a toccessfiil and spirited imitation of him. 

' The Ifaindid CupiJ. 
Ctipid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung. 
Whereupon, In anger flying 
To his mother said thus, crying, 
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Help, oh help, piur boj 's ■ djring ', 

And ihy, mj pretty Ud ? nid «he. 

Then, blubbering, replied he, 

A winged make hii btrten mc. 

Which country-people cmll a bee. 

At which she smiled i then with bn hain 

And kincs drying up hi» teus, 

Alas, said ihe, my wag 1 if this 

Such 1 pernicious torment il; 

Come, tell me then, how gieat 't the nnin 

Of those thou woundwt with thy dut f ' 

The Captive Bee, or the Little Filcher, is his own. 
' As Julia once a slumbering Uy, 

It chanced a bee did fly that way. 

After ■ dew or drw-like ihow't. 

To tipple freely in a flowV. 

For some rich Ilow'r he took the lip 

Of Julia, and began to sip : 

But when he felt he suck'd from thence 

Honey, and in the tjuintesMnce ; 

He drank so much he scarce could itir ; 

So Julia took the pilferer. 

And thus surpris'd, as tilchers use. 

He thus began himitclt to eicuie: 

Sweet lidy-flow'r ! 1 never brought 

Hither the least one thieving thought) 

But taking those rare lipi ot ^un 

For some fresh, fragrant, luscious llow'rs, 

I thought I might there take a taste, 

Where so much syrup ran at wisie: 

Besides, know this, 1 never sting 

The flow> that gives me nourishing ; 

But with a kiss or thanks, do pay 

For honey that I bear away. 

This saitl, he laid his little scrip 

Of honey 'fore her ladyship : 

And told her, u some tears did fall, 

That that he took, and that was all. 

At which she smil'd, and bid him go. 

And lake his bag, but thus much know. 

When ne« he came a pilfering so. 

He should from her fufi lips derive 

Honey enough to fill his hive.' 
Of MarveJl I have spoken with such praise, as appears to me his 
due, on another occasion : but the public ate deaf, except to proof or 
to their own prejudices, and I will therefore give an example of the 
iweetneas and power of his verse. 
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' T» Idi Cn Mulrtir. 

Had we but norld enough, and ti me. 
This coyneM, Lad)', were no crime. 
We would sit down, and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love's day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges' side 
Should'^ mbin find : I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the flood ; 
And you should, if you please, refute 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 
My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster ihati empires, and more slow 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gstie; 
Two hundred to adore each breast ; 
But thirty thousand to the rest. 
An age at least to every part. 
And the last age should shew your heatl. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state { 
Nor would I love al lower rate. 
But at my back 1 always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near: 
And yonder all before us lye 
Desarts of vast eternity. 
Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song : then worms shall try 
That long preserved vii^nity : 
And your quaint honour turn to dust; 
And into ashes all my lust. 
The grave 's a fine and private place. 
But none, I think, do there embrace- 
Now, therefore, while the youthfiil hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 
And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 
Now let us iport us while we may; 
And now, like amoroui birds of prey. 
Rather at once oor time devour. 
Than languish in his slow-chapp'd pow"r. 
roll all our strength, and alt 



OutB' 



i,upit 



.eball; 



And tear our pleasures with rough strife, 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 
Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run.' 
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In Brown's Paatorala, notwithstanding the weakneai and prolixity 
of hia general plan, there are repeated examples of single lines and 
passages of extreme beauty and delicacy, both of sentiment and 
description, auch as the following Picture of Night. 

' Clamour grew dumb, unheard was shepherd's long, 
And silence girt the woods: no warbling tongue 
Talk'd to the echo ; Satyn broke their dance, 
And all (he upper world lay in a trance, 
Only the curled streams soft cbidlngs kept ^ 
And little gales that from the green leaf swept 
Dry summer's dust, in fearftil whisp'rirgs stirr'd. 
As loth to waken any singing bird.' 

Poetical beauties of this sort are scattered, not sparingly, orer the 
green lap of nature through almost every page of our author's writiogi. 
His deacription of the aquirrel hunted by mischievoua boys, of the 
flowers atuck in the windows like the hues of the rainbow, and 
innumerable others might be quoted. 

His Philarete (the fourth song of the Shepherd's Pipe) has been 
said to be the origin of Lycidaa : but there ia no resemblance, except 
that both are pastoral elegies for the loss of a friend. The Inner 
Temple Mask has also been made the foundation of Comua, with as 
little reason. But bo it is : if an author is once detected in borrowing, 
he will be suspected of plagiarism ever after : and every writer that 
finds an ingenious or partial editor, will be made to set up his claim 
of originality against him. A more serious charge of this kind has 
been urged against the principal character in Paradise Lost (that of 
Satan), which is said to have been taken from Marino, an Italian 
poet. Of this, we may be able to form some judgment, by a com- 
pariaon with Craahaw's translation of Marino's Sospetto d'Herode. 
The description of Satan alluded to, is given in the following stanzas : 

' Below the bottom of the great abyss. 
There where one centre reconciles all things. 
The world's profound heart pants ; there placed ii 
Mischief's old master ; close about him clings 
A curl'd knot of embracing snakes, that kiss 
His correspondent cheeks; these hwthsoroe strings 
Hold the pervenc prince in eternal ties 
Fast bound, since tirst he foifttted the skies. 

The judge of torments, and the king of tears. 
He (ills a bumish'd throne of quenchless tire ; 
And for his old fair robes of light, he vttari 
A gloomy mantle of dark flames ; the tire 
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That crowDi bla hatrd htad, tm high appcin ; 
Wliert lerra tall homi (his empi[t*> priilc) aipirc} 
And to make up hell's majenj, each hom 
Sercn crcited hydm honiblj adom. 

Hii eyti, the tullen dem of death and ni^t. 

Startle the dull air with a dlimal red { ~ 

Such his fell glances as iht fatal light 

Of staring comets, that look kingdoms dead. 

From hit black nostrils and blue lipt, in nlte 

Of hell'i own ttink, a worscr nench it spread. 

His breath hell's lightning is ; and each deep groan 

Disdains to think that heaven thundeis atone. 

Hii flaming eyes' dire exhalaiiim 

Unto a dreadful pile gives fierjr breath ; 

Whose unconsum'd consumption preys upon 

The nerer-dfing life of a long death. 

In this tad house of slow dettraction 

(His shop of flames) he fries himself, beneath 

A mass of woes j his teeth (or torment gnaxh. 

While his steel sides sound with his tail's strong lash.' 

Thit portrait of moakith superstiiion docs not equal the grandeur 
of Milton's descriptioD. 

* His fofrn had not yet lost 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Leu than archangelruin'd and the excess 
Of glory obscured.' 

Milton hu got rid of the horni and tail, the vulgar and physical 
iB/i^nin of the deri], and clothed him with other greater and biellcctoal 
terrors, reconciling beauty and sublimity, and coDTeitiog the grotesque 
and deformed into the ijiai and classical. Certainly Milton's mind 
rose superior to all others in this respect, on the outstretched wings of 
philosophic contemplation, in not confounding the depravity of the 
will with physical distortion, or supposing that the distinctions of good 
and evil were only to be subjected to the gross ordeal of the senses. 
In the subsequent stanzas, we however find the traces of some of 
Milton's boldest imagery, though its elTect is injured by the incon- 
gnioDS mixture above stated. 

■ Struck with these great concurrence* of things,' 

Symptoms so deadly unto death and him; 

Fain would he have forgot what fatal strings 

Eternally bind each rebctlioui limb. 
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He shook hiir 



Yings, 



Air, with a dismal shade, but all in vain ; 
Of sturdy adamant Ih his itrong chain. 
While thus heav'n's highest counsels, by the low 
Footsteps of their effects, he traced too well. 
He tosi his troubled eyes, embers that elow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 
With his foul claws he fetjced his fuirow'd brow. 
And gave a ghastly shriek, whose horrid yell 
Ran trembling through the hollow vaults of night.' 

The poet adds — 

' The while his twisted tail he knaw'd for spile.' 

There ia do keeping in this. This action of meanness and mere 
vulgar spite, common to the most contemptible creatures, takes away 
from the terror and power juat ascribed to the prince of Hell, and 
implied in the nature of the consequences attributed to his every 
movement of mind or body. Satan's soliloquy to himself is more 
beautiful and mote in character at the same time. 

' Art thou not Lucifer • he to whom the droves 
Of stars that gild the mom in charge were given P 
The nimblest of the lightning- winged loves f 
The fairest and the tirsC-bom smile of Heav'n ? 
Look in what pomp the mistrcsi planet moves, 
Reverently circled ty the lesser seven : 
Such and so rich the flames that from thine eyes 
Opprest the common people of the skies? 
An I wretch I what boots it to cast back thine eyes 
Where dawning hope no beam of comfort shews ? ' &c. 

This is true beauty and true Bublimity : it is also true pathos and 
morality ; for it interests the mind, and affects it powerfully with the 
idea of glory tarnished, and happiness forfeited with the loss of virtue : 
but from the horns and tail of tbe bruteniemoD, imagination cannot 
reascend to the Son of the morning, nor be dejected by the transition 
from weal to woe, which it cannot, without a violent etfort, picture to 
itself. 

In OUT author's account of Cruelty, the chief minister of Satan, 
there is also a considerable approach to Milton's description of Death 
and Sin, the portress of hell-gates. 

' Thrice howi'd the caves of night, and thrice the sound. 
Thundering upon the banks of those black lakes, 
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a writer too who was uniTcrBally read and cDthuBianically admired for 
a cmtury after bis death, sad who has been admired with scarce less 
enthusiasiii;, but with a more distaot homage, for soother ceotury, 
after ceasiog to be read. 

We have lost the alt of reading, or the privilege of writing, 
Toluminously, since the days of AddisoD. Learoing no longer 
weares the interminable page with patiect drudgery, nor igoonutce 
porei over it with implicit faith. A£ authors multiply in oumber, 
books diminish io size; we cannot now, aa formerly, swallow libraries 
whole in a single foEio : solid quarto has given place to slender 
duodecimo, and the dingy letter-preu contracts its diroensiont, and 
retreats before the white, unsullied, faultier margin. Modem author- 
ship is become a species of stenography : we contrive even lo read by 
proxy. We skim the cream of prose without any trouble ; we get 
at the quintessence of poetry without loss of time. The staple 
commodity, the coarse, heavy, dirty, unwieldy bullion of books is 
driven out of the market of learning, and the intercourse of the 
literary world is carried on, and the credit of the great capitalisti 
sustained by the flimsy circulating medium of magazines and reviews. 
Those who are chiefly concerned in catering for the taste of others, 
and serving up critical opinions in a compendious, elegant, and 
port^e form, are not forgetlid of themselves : they are not scrupu- 
loosly solicitous, idly inquisitive about the real merit», the bona ^di 
content! of the works they are deputed to appraise and value, any 
more than the reading public who employ them. They look no 
farther for the contents of the work than the title page, and pronounce 
a peietnptory decision on its merits or defects by a glance at the name 
and paity of the writer. This state of polite letters seems to admit 
of improvement b oidy one respect, which is to go a step further, 
and write for the amusement and ediiicauon of the world, accounts of 
works that were never either written or read at all, and to cry up or 
ftbote the authors by name, although they have no existence but in the 
critic's invention. This would save a great deal of labour in vain : 
anonymous critics might pounce upon the defenceless heads of 
fictitious candidates for fame and bread ; reviews, from being novels 
founded upon facts, would aspire to be pure romances ; and we should 
arrive at the bcaa idral of a conunonwedth of letters, at the euthanasia 
of thought, and Millennium of criticism ! 

At the time that Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia was written, those 
middle men, the critics, were not known. The author and reader 
came into immediate contact, and seemed never tired of each other's 
company. We are more fastidious and dissipated : the efieounacy 
of modem ta^te would, I am afraid, shrink back affrighted at the 
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tdwfaitici 8M poetry, hm. c.mximtj ; sm nran, ha an, aad Ae 
vantMttafvtr^iatUBksitcHdalxticrdua nitare. Of tfe 
■"—*"* of finr tfanwi thx are ihiiimIj jamaig tboogb the ■ahor'a 
Bnnd, there U hardly aae tbx Ic ha* act co «<ri Ted ts ipat!, aaA to 
imS M tfp o wlj aad nuliciowh, » ecdcr n aggtaadize onr idea of 
hwadf. Oanf ftre Iwdrcd felin papi, iJierc are liadly, I cancewe, 
half a dozen f rTf** e a yrt ia ed ■■^if and direcdj, vitb die «m 
deiirr to convey the tmge wnyBed, aad witlwm a 
pontion of the witf Icaraii^ isgCDvityf vnooQ 
unpettneBce of the viiter, ao ai to di^one the object, i 
dt^lajring it in iu tiDC colonn and real ptoportknu. Eveiy page is 
* wth centric and eccentric icribbled o'er ; ' hit Mute it tattooed and 
tricked out like an Indian goddesa. He write* a coureJiaad, with 
flouitbei like a icfaocrfniaMer ; hi* 6garc( are wroDgbt in chijp atilch. 
All hit thought* ire forced and puu^ binht, and may be caid to be 
delivered by the Cxtarean operalioo. At laat, they become dia t o r te d 
and ricketty in tbemselvea ; and before they hare been ctamped and 
twitted and twaddled into UfcleacDCH and deformity. Imagine a 
writer to have great natural taleDts, great powers of memory and 
ioTeatioD, an eye for nature, a knowledge of the paationt, much 
learoiog aod equal induitry; but that he u to full of a coDsciouanesa 
of all thit, and ao determined to make the reader contdont of it at 
every Rep, that he becomei a complete iatellectual coxcomb or nearly 
to [ — that he ne*er lett a catnal obtenration past without peqilexiog 
it with aa endlesi, runntog commentary, that he never states a feeling 
without to many circumainiaget, without eo manjr inlettineatiaDS and 
parenthetical remark* od all that can be »aid for it, and aniicipauont 
of all that can be taid agaioat it, and that he never mentioDt a fact 
without giving to many circumEtances and conjuring up to many 
thiogi that it ii like or not like, that you lote the main clue of the 
ttory in ita inliaite ramifications aod intersectioDt ; and we may form 
tome faint idea of the Counteat of Pembroke's Arcadia, which is spun 
with great labour out of ibe author's braius, and hangs like a huge 
cobweb OTet the face of nature ! Thit is not, ax far as I can judge, 
an exaggerated description : but as near the truth as I can make it. 
The proofs are noi Far to seek. Take the (irst sentence, or open the 
310 
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volume aoy where and read. I will, however, take one of the mo«t 
beaotitui passages near the beginning, lo shew how the subject-matter, 
of which the noblest use might have been made, is disligured by the 
affectation of the style, and the importunate and vain activity of the 
writer's mind. The passage I allude to, ia the cclebrawd description 
of Arcadia. 

' So that the third day aiter, in the time that the morning did strew roses 
and violets in the heavenly floor agairut the coming of the sun, the 
nightingales (striving one with the other which could in most dainty 
variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow) made them put off their sleep, 
and rising from under a tree (which that night had been their pavilion) 
they went on their journey, which by and 1^ welcomed Musidorus" eyes 
(wearied with the wasted soil of Laconia) with welcome prospects. There 
were hills which garnished their proud heights with stately trees: humble 
valleys whose base estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver 
rivers i meadows enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; thickets, 
which being lined with most pleasant shade were witnessed so to, by the 
cheerful disposition of many well-timed birdsi each pasture stored with 
sheep feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs with bleating 
oratory craved the dam's comfort ; here a shepherd's boy piping, as though 
he should never be old : there a young shepherdess knitting, and withal 
singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted her hands to work, and 
her hands kept time to her voice-music. As for the houses of the country 
(for many houses came under their eye) they were scattered, no two being 
one by the other, and yet not so far off, as that it barred mutual succour ; 
a shew, as it were, of an accompanlable solitariness, and of a civil 
wlldness. I pray you, said Musidorus, (then first unsealing his long*sllcnt 
lips) what counlriei be these we piH through, which are so divers in shew, 
the one wanting no store, the other having no store but of want. The 
country, answered Claius, where you were cast ashore, and now are past 
through is Laconia : but this country (where you now set your foot) is 



One would think the very 
delightfiJ repoie :n some still, lonely valley, and have laid the resth 



ight have lulled his 
illey, and have laid tf 
t of Gothic quaintness, witticism, and conceit in the lap of classic 
elegance and pastoral simplicity. Here are images too of touching 
beauty and everlasting truth that needed nothing but to be simply and 
nakedly expressed to have made a picture equal (nay superior} to the 
allegorical repreaeatalion of the Four Seasons of Life by Georgioni. 
But no! He cannot let his imagination or that of the reader dwell 
for a moment on the beauty or power of the real object. He thinks 
nothing is done, unless it is his doing. He must officiously and 
gratuitously interpose between you and the subject as the Cicerone of 
Nature, distracting the eye and the mind by continual uncalled-for 
interruptions, analysing, dissecting, disjointing, murdering every thing, 
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Now 'the swhd's down' is a striking and beautiful image of the 
most delicate and yielding sottnesa ; but we have do associatioDB of 
a pleasing sort wjih the wool of the beascr. The comparison is dry, 
hard, and barren of clfect. It may eatablish the matter of fact, but 
detracts from and impairs the sentiment. The smell of ' the bud of 
the briar ' is a double-distilled esBence of sweetness : besides, there 
are all the other concomitaat ideas of youth, beauty, and blushing 
modesty, which blend with and heighten the immediate feeling : but 
the poetical reader was not bound to know even what nard is (it is 
merely a learned substance, a con-entity to the imagination) nor 
whether it has a fragrant or disagreeable scent when thrown into the 
fire, till Ben Jonson went out of his way to give him this pedantic 
piece of information. It is a mere matter of fact or of experiment ; 
and while the experiment is making in reality or fancy, the sentiment 
stands still ; or even taking it for granted in the literal and scientific 
sense, we are where we were ; it does not enhance the passion to be 
expressed : we have no love for the smell of nard in the fire, but we 
have an old, a long-cherished one, from infancy, for the bud of the 
briar. Sentiment, as Mr. Burke said of nobility, is a thing of 
inveterate prejudice, and cannot be created, aa some people (learned 
and unlearned) ate inclined to suppose, out of fancy or out of any 
thing by the wit of man. The artificial and natural style do not 
alternate in this way in the Arcadia : the one is but the Helot, the 
eyeless drudge of the other. Thus even in the above passage, which 
is comparatiTely beautiful and simple in its general structure, we have 
'the bleating oratory ' of lambs, as if anything could be more unlike 
oratory than the bleaung of lambs ; we have a young shepherdess 
knitting, whose hands keep time not to her voice, but to her 
' voice-music,' which introduces a foreign and questionable distinction, 
merely to perplex the subjea ; we have meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of 'eye-pleasing flowers,' as if it were necessary to inform the 
reader that flowers pleased the eye, or as if they did not please any 
other sense : we have valleys refreshed ' with lU-ocr streams,' an 
ejnthet that hat nothing to do with the refreshment here spoken of: 
we have * an accompaniable solitariness and a civil wildness,* which 
are a pair of very laboured aatiihetes ; in fine, we have * want of 
■tore, and store of want.' 

Again, the passage describing the shipwreck of Pyrochles, has been 
much and deservedly admired : yet it is not Iree from the same 
inherent faults. 

' But a little way off they saw the mait (of the vessel) whose prmid 
height non lay along, like a nidow having lost her male, of whom she 
held her honour j* [This needed explanation] 'but upon the mast they saw 
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Hit SoDDCu, iolaid in the Arcadia, are jejnoe, (ar-fetcherd and 
itipd. 1 shall select only one that has beeo much commeDded. It 
u to tlie High Way where his nuiCreM had paMcd, a straoge sub'iect, 
but Dot uDiuitable to the aothor'i gcniuB. 

' High-way, iince you my chid" Pamamu be. 
And that my Muse (lo tome ears not imtweet) 
Tempen hei nonli to trampting horen' feet 
More oft than lo a chamber melody i 

Now blcoed you bear onward bicued me 

To her, where I my heart «afe left ihall meet ; 
My MuK, and I muM you of duty greet 
With thankt and wishes wiihil^ ihankftilly. 
Be you still fiur, bonour'd bv public heed, 
By no encroachment wrong d, nor time for 
Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed j 
And that you know, I envy you no lot 
Of higheii wish, I wish you so much bliss. 
Hundreds of years yuu Stella's feet may kiss.' 

The answer of the High-way has not been preserved, bat the 
aincerity of thia appeal must do doubt have moved the stocks and 
«toDei to riK and lympathiee. His Defence of Poetry is his most 
readable performance ; there he is quiie at home, in a sort of aprcid 
pleader's office, where his ingenuity, scholastic subtlety, and tenacious- 
oess in argument stand him in good stead ; and he btiogs off poetry 
with flying coIodtb ; for he was a man of wit, of sense, and learning, 
though not a poet of true taste or unsophisticated genius. 



LECTURE VII 



CHARACTER OF LORD BACONS WORKS — COMPARED 
AS TO STYLE WITH SIR THOMAS BROWN AND 
JEREMV TAYLOR. 

Lord Bacon has been called (and justly) one of the wisest of 
mankind. The word -wudom characterises him more than any other. 
It was not that he did bo much himself to advance the knowledge of 
man or nature, as that he saw what others had done to advance it, 
and what was still wanting to its full accomplishment. He nood 
Dpon [he high 'vantage ground of genius and learning ; and traced, 
* as in a map the voyager his course,' the long devious march of 
human intellect, its elevations and depres^ons, its windings and its 
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errors. He had a ' large discourse of reason, looking before and 
after.' He had made an exact and extensive survey of human 
acquirements : he took the gauge and meter, the depths and soundings 
of the human capacity. He was master of the comparative anatomy 
of the mind of man, of the balance of power among the different 
faculties. He had thoroughly investigated and carefully registered 
the steps and processes of his own thoughts, with their irregularities 
and failures, their liabilities to wrong conclusions, either from the 
difficulties of the subject, or from moral causes, from prejudice, 
indolence, vanity, from conscious strength or weakness : and he 
applied this self-knowledge on a mighty scale to the general advances 
or retrograde movements of the aggregate intellect of the world. He 
knew well what the goal and crown of mora! and intellectual power 
was, how far men had fallen short of it, and how they came to miss 
it. He had an instantaneous perception of the quantity of truth or 
good in any given system ; and of the analogy of any given result or 
principle to others of the same kind scattered through nature or 
history. His observations take in a larger range, have more profundity 
from the fineness of his tact, and more comprehension from the extent 
of his knowledge, along the line of which his imagination ran with 
eqtial celerity and certainty, than any other person's, whose writings 
I know. He however seized upon these results, rather by intuition 
than by inference : he knew them in their mixed modes, and combined 
effects rathtr than by abstraction or analysis, as he explains them to 
others, not by resolving them into their component parts and elemen- 
tary principles, so much as by illustrations drawn from other things 
operating in like manner, and producing similar results ; or as he 
himself has linely expressed it, ■ by the same footsteps of nature 
treading or printing upon several subjects or matters.' He had great 
sagacity of observation, solidity of judgment and scope of fancy ; in 
this resembling Plato and Burke, that he was a popular philosopher 
and a philosophical declaimer. His writings have the gravity of 
prose with the fervour and vividness of poetry. His sayings have 
the effect of axioms, are at once striking and self-evident. He views 
objects from the greatest height, and his reflections acquire a sublimity 
in proportion to their profundity, as in deep wells of water we see the 
sparkling of the highest lixed stars. The chain of thought reaches 
to the centre, and ascends the brightest heaven of invention. Reason 
in him works like an instinct : and his slightest suggestions carry the 
force of conviction. His opinions are judicial. His induction of 
particulars is aUke wonderful for learning and vivacity, for curiosity 
and dignity, and an all-pervading intellect binds the whole together in 
a gracefiil and pleasing form. His style is equally sharp and sweet, 
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flowing and pithy, condensed and expaoeive, expressing volumeB in a 
sentence, or amplifying a single thought into pagei of rich, glowiog, 
and delightful eloquence. He had great iiberaliiy from seeing the 
various aspects of things (there was nothing bigolted or intolerant or 
exclusive about him) and yet he had firmness and decision from 
feeliog their weight and consequences. His character was theo an 
amazing insight into the limits of human knowledge and acquaintance 
with the landmarks of human intellect, so as to trace its past history 
or point out the path to future enquirers, but when he quits the ground 
of contemplation of what others have done or left undone to project 
himself into future discoveries, he becomes quaint and fantastic, instead 
of original. His strength was in reflection, not in production : he 
was the surveyor, not the builder of the fabric of science. He had 
not strictly the constructive faculty. He was the principal pioneer 
in the march of modern philosophy, and has completed the education 
and discipline of the mind for the acquisition of truth, by explaining 
all the impediments or furtherances that can be applied to it or cleared 
out of its way. In a word, he was one of the greatest men this 
country has to boast, and his name deserves to stand, where it is 
generally placed, by the side of those of our greatest writers, whether 
we consider the variety, the strength or splendour of his faculties, for 
ornament or use. 

His Advancement of Learning is his greatest work ; and next to 
that, I like the Essays ; for the Novum Organum is more laboured 
and less effectual than it might be. 1 shall give a few instances from 
the first of these chiefly, to explain the scope of the above remarks. 

The Advancement of Learning is dedicated to James i. and he 
there observes, with a mixture of truth and flattery, which looks 
very much like a bold irony, 

'I am well assured that this which I shall say is no amplification at all, 
but a positive and measured truth ; which is, that there hath not been, 
since Christ's time, any king or temporal monarch, which hath been so 
Icamtd in all literature and erudition, divine and human (a* your majesty). 
For let a man leriouily and diligently revolve and peruse the succession of 
■ the Empcrours of Rome, of which Cesar the Dictator, who lived some 
years before Christ, and Marcus Antoninus were the best-learned ; and so 
descend to the Emperoura of Grecia, or of the West, and then to the lines 
of France, Spain, England, Scotland, and the rctt, and he shall find his 
judgment is truly made. For it scemeth much in a king, if by the com- 
pendious extractions of other men's nlti and labour, he can take hold of 
any superficial ornaments and shews of leunin^, or if he countenance and 
prefer learning and learned men : but to drink mdeed of the true fountain 
of learning, nay, to have such a fountain of learning id himself id ■ king, 
and in a king boni, is almost a miracle.' 
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To any one less wrapped up id self-sufficiency than James, the rule 
)uld have beeo more staggering than the exception could have been 



gratifying. But Bacon 
prince, and his loyalty had n 

Id recommending learned men 
points out the deficiencies of the 
not being provided against 
says, ■ can the experience ot i 
precedeniB for the events of o 
sometimes, that the grand-child, 
ancestor more than the 



t of prose-laureat to the reigning 
I been suspected. 

n as fit counsellors in a state, he thus 
inpiric or man of business in 
1 emergencies. — * Neither,' he 
ine man's life furnish examples and 
le man's life. For as it happeneth 
or other descendant, resembleth the 
1 many times occurrences of present 
times may sort better with ancient examples, than with those of the 
latter or immediate times ; and lastly, the wit of one man can no 
more countervail learning, than one man's means can hold way with 
a common purse.' — This Is linely put. Ii might be added, on the 
other hand, by way of caution, that neither can the wit or opinion 
of one learned man set itself up, as it sometimes does, in opposition to 
the common sense or experience of mankind. 

When he goes on to vindicate the superiority of the scholar over 
the mere politician in diaintercsledness and inflexibility of principle, 
by arguing ingeniously enough — ' The corrupter sort of mere 
politi(]ues, that have not their thoughts established by learning in the 
love and apprehension of duty, nor never look abroad into universality, 
do refer all things to themselves, and thrust themselves into the centre 
of the world, as if all times should meet in them and their fortunes, 
never caring in all tempests what becomes of the ship of estates, so 
they may save themselves in the cock-boat of their own fortune, 
whereas men that feel the weight of duty, and know the limits of 
self-love, use to make good their places and duties, though Willi peril * 
— I can only wish that the practice were as constant as the theory is 
plausible, or that the time gave evidence of as much stability and 
sincerity of principle in well-educated minds as it does of versatility 
and gross egotism in self-taught men. I need not give the instances, 
•they will receive' (in our author's phrase) 'an open allowance;' 
but I am afraid that neither habits of abstraction nor the want of 
them will entirely exempt men front a bias to their own interest ; 
that it is neither learning nor ignorance that thrusts ua into the centre 
of our own little world, but that it is nature that has put a man 
there ! 

His character of the school-men is perhaps the tinest philosophical 
sketch that ever was drawn. After observing that there are ' two 
marks and badges of suspected and falsified science ; the one, the 
novelty or strangeness of terms, the other the strictness of positions, 
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which of nccewity doth indue? oppoEitioni, and so (question* and 
altetcatiooi ' — he proceeda — 'Surely like as many snbnaoces io 
naiure which are lolid, do putrify and cormpt into worms : to it is 
the property of good and rouiMi knowledge to puirify and disMilvc 
into a number of subtle, idle, unwholesome, and (a* 1 may cenn 
them ) vermiru/att questions : which have indeed a kind of quickneas 
and life of spirit, but no H>aDdnces of matter or goodness of (jnality. 
This kind of degenerate learniDg did chieBy reign amongst the 
ichool-men, who bariog sharp and strong wits, and abundance of 
leisure, and small variety of reading ; but their wits being shut ap in 
the cells of a few authors (chiefly Aristotle their dictator) u their 
persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and colleges, and 
knowing little history, either of nature or tirae, did out of no great 
quantily of matter, and intinite agitation of wil, spin out unto us those 
laborious webs of learning, which aie extant in their books. For the 
wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contem- 
plation of the creatures of God, worketh according to the stutT, and 
is limited thereby : but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh 
his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of 
teaming, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of no 
substance or profit.' 

And a little fjrther on, he adds — ■ Notwithstanding, cenain it is, 
that if those school-men to their great thirst of truth and unwearied 
travel of wit, had joined variety and universality of reading and coo- 
tcmplation, they had proved excellent lights, to the great advancement 
of all learning and knowledge ; but as they are, they are great under- 
takers indeed, and fierce with dark keeping. But as in the inquiry 
of the divine truth, their pride inclined to leave the oracle of God's 
word, and to varnish in the mixture of their own inventions ; bo in 
the inquisition of nature, they ever left the oracle of God's works, 
and adored the deceiving and deformed images, which the unequal 
mirror of their own minds, or a few received authors or principles 
did represent unto them.' 

One of his acutest (I tmght hare said profonndest] remarks relates 
to the near connection between deceiving and being deceived. 
Volumes might be written in explanation of it. 'This licc there- 
fore,' he says, 'brancheth itself into two sorts; delight in deceiving, 
and aptness to be deceived, imposture and credulity ; which although 
they appear to be of a diverse nature, the one seeming to proceed of 
cunning, and the other of simplicity, yet certainly they do for the 
most part concur. For as the verse noteth PmoMatortm fitgifo, nam 
gamiiut idan al t an inquisitive man is a prattler : so opon the tike 
reaaooi a creduloos man ts a decdTcr ; as we see it in lamei that he 
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wn, whieli Tacitus wisely noteth, 

rJuBtqur, so great an affinity hath 



nirable both for their 



that will easily b«li 
add somewhat to them of hi 
when he with, FingunI I'imm 
fiction and belief.' 

I proceed to his account of the causes 
the conduct of the understanding, which 
speculative ingenuity and practical use. 

'The firet of these," sap Lord Bacon, ' is the extreme affection of two 
extremities; the one antiquity, the other novelty, wherein it seemeth the 
children of time do take ^tcr the nature and malice of the fkther. For as 
he devoureth his children ; so one of them sccketh to devour and suppress 
the other ; while antiquity envieth there should be new additions, and 
novelty cannot be content to add, but it must deface. Surely, the advice 
of the prophet is the true direction in this respect, ilaie luptr tnai 
oMiquas, it lAdtle qutenam lit -via recta el bona, et amhulaie in ea. Antiquity 
deserveth that reverence, that men should make a stand thereupon, and 
discover what is the best nay, but when the discoveiy is well taken, then 
to take progrctsion. And to speak truly,' he adds, * Antiqutlai itetdi 
jwventiti mamh. These times arc the nncicnt times when the world is 
ancient) and not those which we count ancient orSne rtlregraJii, by a 
computation backwards from ourselves. 

' Another error induced by the former, is a distrust that any thing 
should be now to be found out which the world should have missed and 
passed over so long time, as if the same objection were to be made to time 
that Luciao makes to Jupiter and other the Heathen Gods, of which he 
wondercth that they begot so many children in old age, and begot none 
in his time, and aikrih whether they were become sepluagenary, or 
whether the law Papia made against old men's marriages had restrained 
them. So it seemeth men doubt, lest time was become past children and 
generation : wherein contrary- wise, we see commonly the levity and un- 
conitancy of men's judgments, which till a matter be done, wonder that 
it CIO be done, and as soon as it is done, wonder again that it was done 
no sooner, as we sec in the expedition of Alexander into Asia, which at 
first was prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise, and yet afterwards 
it pleasetn Llvy lo make no more of it than this, ml aJiud quam bene ausiu 
•vena cenleninere. And the same happened to Columbus in his western 
navigation. But In intellectual matters, it is much more common ; as 
may be seen in most of the propositions in Euclid, which till they be 
demonstrate, they seem strange to our assent, but being demonstrate, our 
mind acccptelh of them by a kind of relation (as the lawyers speak) as if 
we had known them before. 

■Another is an impatience of doubt and haste to assertion without due 
and mature suspension of judgment. For the two ways of contemplation 
are not unlike the two ways of action, commonly spoken of by the 
Ancients. The one plain and smooth in the beginning, and in the end 
'mpassable: the other rough and troublesome in the entrxmce, but after a 

„i,.[. c; J .- ;. ;. :^ contemplation. If a man will begin with 
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certiincics, h« ihail end in doubti ; but if he will be rantent to begiti witli 
doubo, he ihall end ia certainties. 

'Another error is in the tnanner of the tradition or delivery of know- 
ledge, which if tor the most part magisual and peremptocy, and not in- 
gtnuous and faithful ; in a sort, as maj' be soonest beliered, tad not 
casiliest exunioed. It is true, that in compendious treatises for pncticc, 
that form is not to be disallowed. But in the true handling of knowledge, 
men ought not to fall either on the one tide into the rein of Velleius the 
Epicurean ; iril lam metneiii quai'i lU dubilart aSqua de re ■^Jirtta.r •. nor 
on the other side, into Socrates his ironical doubting of all things, but to 
propound things sincerely, with more or leu anereration ; as they itand 
in a man's own judgment, proved n ' 

Lord Bacon in thi« part declarei, 'that it b not his purpoae to 
enter into a laudatite of learning or to make a Hymn to the Muaes,' 
yet he has gone near to do this in the rollowiog obBerration* on the 
dignity of knowledge. He Hys, after epeaking of niiers and 

' But the commandment of knowledge is yet higher than the command- 
ment over the will \ br it is a commandment over the reason, belief, and 
understanding of man, which is the highest part of the mind, and ^veth 
law to the will itself. For there is no power on earth which letteth a 
throne or chair of estate in the spirits and souls of men, and in their 
cogitations, imaginations, opinions, and beliefs, but knowledge and learn- 
ing. And therefore we see the detestable and extreme pleasure ihai arch- 
heretics and false prophets and impostots are transported with, when (hey 
once lind in themselves that they have a superioKty in the futfa >od 
conicicQcc of men : so great, as If they have once tasted of it, >i is seldom 
seen that any torture or persecution can make them relinquish or abandtm 
" " 'is that which the author of the Revelations calls the depth 



or profoundness of Satan ; so by argument of contraries, the just a 
lawful sovereignty over men's undeinanding, by force of truth rightly 
interpretrd, is that which approacheth nearest to the amilitude of the 



: Rule. . . . Let us conclude with the dignity and excellency of 
knowledge and learning in that whereunto man's nature doth most aspire:, 
which Is immortality or continuance: for to this tcndeth generation, and 
raising of houses and families ; to this tendeth buildings, foundations, and 
monuments ; to this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and celebration, 
and in ellect, the strength of all other humane desires; we see then how 
far the monuments of wit and learning are more durable than the monu- 
ments of power or of the hands. For have not the verws of Homer 
continued twenty-five hundred years and more, without the loss of a 
syllable or letter; during which time infinite palaces, templet, castlct, 
cities, have been decayed and demolished ? It is not pouible to have the 
true pictures or statues of Cynts, Alexander, Cxsar, no, nor tti the kings, 
or great personages of much later years. For the oiiginals cannot last ; 
and the copies cannot but lose of the life and truth. But the image* of 
men's wits and knowledge remain in book^ exempted fiom the wrong of 
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time, and capable of perpetual renovaiion- Neithef are they fitly to be 
called images, because they geDerate still, and cast their seeds in the 
mindi of others, provoking and causing infinite actions and opinions in 
■uccccding ages. So that, if the invention of the ship was thought so 
noble, which carrieth riches and commodities from place (o place, and 
consociateth the most remote regions in panicipatlon of their fruits, how 
much more are letters to be magnified, which a: ships, pass through the 
vait seas of time, and make ages so distant to participate of the wisdom, 
illuminations, and inventions the one of the other ? ' 

Passages of equal force and beauty might be quoted from almost 
every page of this work and of the Essays. 

Sir Thomas Brown and Bishop Taylor were two prose-writers in 
the succeediDg age, who, for pomp and copiousoess of style, might be 
compared to Lord Bacon. In a!! other respects they were opposed 
to him and to one aoother. — As Bacon seemed to bend ail his 
thoughts to the practice of life, and to briog home the light of 
science to ' the bosoms and businesses of men,' Sir Thomas Browo 
seemed to be of opinion that the only business of life, was to think, 
and that the proper object of speculation was, by darkening 
knowledge, to breed more speculation, and ■ find do end in wandering 
mazes lost.' He chose the incomprehensible and impracticable as 
almost the only subjects fit for a lofty and lasting contemplation, or 
for the exercise of a solid faith. He cried out for an oh ahltudo 
beyond the heights of revelation, and posed himself with apocryphal 
mysteries, as the pastime of his leisure hours. He pushes a question 
to the utmost verge of conjecture, that he may repose on the certainty 
of doubt ; and he removes an object to the greatest distance from 
him, that he may lake a high and abstracted interest in it, consider 
it in its relation to the sum of things, not to himself, and bewilder 
his understanding in the universality of its nature and the insctutabie- 
ness of its origin. His is the sublime of indilTerence ; a passion for 
the abstruse and imaginary. He turns the world round for his 
amusement, as if it was a globe of paste-board. He looks down on 
sublunary affairs as if he had taken his station in one of the planets. 
The Antipodes are next-door neighbours to him, and Dooms-day is 
not far off. With a thought he embraces both the poles ; the march 
of his pen is over the great divisions of geography and chronology. 



r than humanity. 



e feels that he 



Nothing touch I 

tombs. The finite is lost in the infinite. The orbits of the heavenly 
bodies or the history of empires are to him but a point 
speck in the universe. The great Platonic year 




too little for ihe j 



) of his style. He 
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icoop* an intithMii out of fibuloiu antiqaity, and raliei up an cpkbet 
ftoni ihc iweepingE of Chaos. It it as if hit books bad drapt from 
the clondii, or as if Friar Bacon's hc^ coold (peak. He stands on 
the edge of the world of teatc aod reatoo, and gains a verrigo hy 
looking down at impassibililici and chimeras. Or be bmies hicnseU 
with the mysteries of the Cabbala, or the eaclosed lecrett of the 
heavenly quinciiBses, as children are amused with talei of the nursery. 
The passion of curiosity (the only passion of childhood) had in bim 
BUTTi'ed to old age, and had superannuated bis other facultie*. He 
moraliEes and grows pathetic on a mere idle lancy of his own, as if 
thought and being were the same, or as if ' all this world were one 
glorious lie.' For a thing to have ever had a name is gulficient 
warrant to endde it to respectful belief, and to invett it with aJl tlie 
right* of a subject and its predicates. He is superstitious, but not 
bigotted ; to him all religions are much the same, and he sayi that 
he should not like to have lived in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, as it would have rendered his faith too gross aod palpable. 
— His goBsipping egotism and personal character have been preferred 
unjustly to Montaigne's. He had no personal character at all but 
the peculiarity of resolving all the other elements of his being into 
thought, and of trying experiments on his own nature to an ex- 
hausted receiver of idle and unsatisfactory speculations. All that 
he 'difTcTcnces himself by,' to use his own expression, is this moral 
and physical indifference. In describing himself, he deals only in 
negatives. He says he has neither prejudices nor antipthies to 
manners, habits, climate, food, to persons or things ; they were 
alike acceptable to him as they afforded new topics for reflection ; 
and he even professes that he could never bring himself heartily to 
hate the Devil. He owns in one place of the RtRgia Me£ci, that 
'he could be content if the species were continued like trees,' and 
yet he declares that this was from no aversion to love, or beauty, or 
harmony ; and the reasons he assigns to prove the orthodoxy of his 
taste in this respect, is, that he was an admirer of the music of the 
spheres ! He tells us that he often composed a comedy in his 
sleep. It would be curious to know the subject or the texture of 
the plot. It must have been something like Nabbes's Mask of 
Microcosmus, of which the dramaAt periona have been already 
given ; or else a misnomer, like Dante's Divine Comedy of Heaven, 
Hell, and Purgatory. He was twice married, as if to shew his 
disregard even for his own theory ; and he had a hand in the 
execution of some old women for witchcraft, I suppose, to keep a 
decorum in absurdity, and to indulge an agreeable horror at his own 
fantastical reveries on the occasion. In a word, his mind ■ 
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10 conrerae chiefly with the intelligible forms, the spectral apparidoos 
of things, he delighted in the preternatural 3nd vieiooary, and he only 
existed at the circumference of his nature. He had the most ioteuse 
coDsciousoess of coDtradictions and non-entities, and he decks them 
out io the pride and pedantry of words as if they were the attire of 
hia proper person : the categories hang about his neck like the gold 
chain of knighthood, and he ' walks gowoed ' in the intricate folds 
and swclhng drapery of dark sayings and impenetrable riddles ! 

I will give one gorgeous passage to illustrate all this, from his Urn- 
Burial, or Hydriotaphia. He digs up the urna of some ancient 
Druids with the same ceremony and devotion as if they bad contained 
the hallowed relics of his dearest friends ; and certainly we feel (as 
it has been said) the freshness of the mould, and the breath of 
mortality, in the spirit and force of his style. The conclusion of 
this singular and unparalleled performance is as follows : 

' What song the Syrens sang, or nhat name Achilles assumed when he 
hid himself among women, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture. What time the persons of these Ossuaries entered the famous 
nations of the dead, and slept with princes and counsellora, might admit 
a wide solution. But who were the proprietors of these bones, or whai 
bodies these ashes made up, were a question above anciquarianism : not to 
be resolved by man, nor easily perhaps by spirits, except we consult the 
provincial guardians, or tutelary observators. Had they made as good 
provision for their names, a* they have done for their reliques, they had 
not so grossly erred in the art ot perpetuation. But to subsist in twnes, 
and be but pyramidally extant, is a fallacy in duration. Vain ashes, 
which in the oblivion of names, persons, times, and sexes, have found 
unto ihcmselvci, a fruitless continuation, and only arise unto late posterity, 
as emblems of mortal vanities; antidotes against pride, vain glory, and 
madding vices. Pagan vain-glories, which thought the world might la&t 
for ever, had encouragement for ambition, and hnding no Atropos unto 
the immortality of their names, were never dampt with the necessity of 
oblivion. Even old ambitions had the advantage of ouia, in the attempts 
of their vain glories, who, acting catty, and before the probable meridian 
of time, have, by this time, found great accomplishment of their designs, 
whereby the ancient heroes have already outlasted their monuments, and 
mechanical preservations. But In this latter scene of time we cannot 
expect such mummies unto our memories, when ambition may fear the 
prophecy of Elias, and Charles the Fifth can never hope to live within two 
Methuselah's of Hector. 

' And therefore restless inquietude for the diutumity of our memories 
unto present considerations, seems a vanity almost out of date, and super- 
annuated piece of folly. We cannot hope to live so long in our names 
as some have done in their persons i one face of Janus holds no proportion 
unto the other. 'Tis too late to be ambitious. The great mutations of 
the world are acted, or time may be too short for oiir designs. To extend 
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our memories bf roonumcotj, whnw death we daily pray for, and whose 
duratioQ we cannot hope, without injuiy to our expectations in th< idTCnt 
of the Ian day, were a contrailictioD to our belieti. We irhoBe gencia- 
tioni are ordained in this setting part of lime, are proTidentiaUy taken off 
from such imaginations. And being necessitated to eye the remaining 
particle of futurity, arc naturally con*tituted unto thoughts of the new 
world, and cannot excuseably decline the consideration of that duiatiai, 
trhich maketh pyramids pillan of snow, and ail that's past a moment. 

■ Circles and ngbt lines limit and cloce all bodies, and the mortal right- 
lined circle, mutt conclude and shut up all. There ia no antidote aeaunst 
the opium of time, nhich temporally coniidereth all things j our hubcti 
find their graves in our short memories, and sadly tell u) how we maj be 
buried in our survivort. Grave-stonct tell truth scarce forty years : gcneri- 
lions pass while some trees stand, and old families last not three oaks. Xo 
be read by bare inscriptions tike many in Gniter, to hope for etemitjr 
by enigmatical epithets, or tit^t lettcn of our names, to be studied t^ 
antiquaries, who we were, and have new names given ut like many of the 
the students of perpetuity, even by 

should only know there was such a 
Lore of him, was a frigid ambitioo in 
iination and judgment of himself, 
Acbilles' horses in 
d noble acts, which 
are the balum of our memories, the Entelechia and soul of ouDubtiitencn. 
To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. The 
Canaanitish woman lives more happily without a name, than Herodias 
with one. And who had not rather have been the good thief, dian 
Pilate i 

' But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy, and deals 
with the memory of men without distinction to merit of perpetuity. Who 
can but pity the founder of the pyramids > Herostratus lives that burnt 
the temple of Diana, he is almost lost that built it ; time hath spared the 
epitaph of Adrian's horse, confeimded that of himself. In vain we 
compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, since bad 
have equal dutaiions; and Thcriitet is like to live as long as Agamemnon, 
without the favour of the everlasting register. Who knows whether the 
best of men be known f or whether there be not more remarkable penotM 
forgot, than any that stand remembered In the known account of time' 
the first man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah's long life 
had been his only chronicle. 

'Oblivion ii not to be hired: the greater part must be content to be as 
though they had not been, to be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of man, Twenty-seven names make up the first sloir, and ilie 
recorded names ever since, contain not one living century. The number 
of the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of tim« far 
surpasseth the day, and who knows when was the equinox 1 Eveiy hour 
adds unto that current arithmetic, which scarce stands one moment. And 
since death must be the Lucina of life, and even Pagans could doubt 
!S6 



e cold consoh 
everlasting languages. 

'To be content that times to con 
man, not caring whether they knew 
Cardan : disparaging his horoKopal 
who cares to subsist like Hippocrates' patients, 
■, under naked nominations without deserts 
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whether thug to live, were to die : aince our longest sun sets at right 
descen lions, and makes but winter arches, and therefore it rannot be long 
before we lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes ; since the 
brother of death daily haunts us with dying mementos, and lime thw 
grows old itwlf, bids us hope no long duration ; diutumity is a dream and 
folly of expectation. 

' Darkness and light divide the coune of time, and oblivion shares with 
memory, a great part even of our living beings ; we slightly remember our 
felicities, and the smarteet atrokea of Mliction leave but short smart upon 
us. Sense endurtih no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce callosities, miseries are 
slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no unhappy 
stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, 
is a merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our few 
and evil days, and out delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remem- 
brances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. A great 
part of antiquity contented their hopes of subsiatcQcy with a transmigiation 
of their souls. A good way to continue their memories, while having the 
advantage of plural successions, they could not hut act something remark- 
able in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of their passed selves, 
make accumulation of glory unto their last durations. Others, lather than 
be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede into 
the common being, and make one panicle of the public soul of all things, 
which was no more than to return into iheir unknown and divine original 
again. Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, conserving their bodies in 
sweet consistences, to attend the return of their souls. But all was vanity, 
feeding the wind, and folly. The Egyptian mummies, which Cambysesor 
time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchan- 
dise, Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh Is sold for balsams. 

' In vain do individuals hope for immortality, or any patent from 
oblivion, in preservations below the moon : Men have been deceived even 
in their flatteries above the >un, and studied conceits to perpetuate their 
names in heaven. The various cosmography of that part hath already 
varied the names of contrived constellations,- Nimrod is lost in Orion, 
and Osyris in the Dog-star. While we look for incotruption in the 
heavens, we find they are but like the earth ; durable in their main bodies, 
alterable in their parts : whereof beside comets and new stars, per- 
spectives begin to Cell tales. And the spots that wander about the 
sun, with Phaeton's favour, would make clear conviction. 

'There Is nothing immortal, but immortality i whatever hath no 
beginning may be confident of no end. All others have a dependent 
being, and within the reach of destruction, which is the peculiar of that 
necessary essence that cannot destroy itselfj and the highest strain of 
omnipotency to be so powerfully constituted, as not to suffer even from 
the power of itself. But the sulficiency of Christian immortality frustrates 
all earthly glory, and (he quality of either state after death, makes a folly 
of posthumous memory. God who can only destroy our souls, and hath 
assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration. Wherein there is so much of chance, that the 
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b for life, gnac IU«ci aeenei loo litdc Aa dcuk, wiaie 
■BCn vainly aSetttd pttciau* pfm> and to bara like Sai^aBafalmn turn 
ibt tnadiMi of fuiMnl bws (owl the fbUj of pnxligal bhH«, aid niweed 
Bndoing fires imta tbe rale of nbcr ofaKquie^ w fcwi n fen coold be ao 
nean as not to yrtmdt wood, patdi, a moiiiBCT, and as m. 

' FiTc langoagn secncnl bm the e^taph of Gofdiaiiiiii the oian of G«d 
lins longFr witfioot a tomb than an; bjr one, innablf intcrreci by A^ds, 
and adjndged to obacuntj, tboiuD not without lotnc matks dtrectjng 
humane ditcaverj. Enodi and Eus wiiboni either iamb or bori^ ia am 
anomalous ttaie of being, are the great examples of peqietuitj, in their 
long and living memofy, in ttrici aoount being still on this side death, 
and having a late pan yet to act on this ttage of earth. If in the decretoiy 
term tif the Horld we uiall not all die but be changed, according to recciTed 
translation ) the last daj will make but few gnvn j ai least quick letiirTec- 
liooi will anticipate lauing sepiilcures; tome grarn will be opened before 
ihey be quite doied, and Lazanu be no wonder. When minj that feared 
to die shall groan that Uier can die but onre, the dismal state a the 
second and living death, when life puts despair on the damned ; when men 
■ball wish the covering of mountains, not of monuments, and annihiluioii 
■hall be courted. 

' White some hare Oudied monuments, others have stodiouslj' drdincd 
them : and some have been so vain); boisterous, that they durst not 
acknowledge their eiaves ; wherein Alaricui seems most subtle, who had 
a liver turned to hide his bones at the bottom. Even Sjlla that thought 
himself cafe in his um, could not prevent revenging longuel, and stones 
thrown at his monument. Happy arv they whom piivacy makes iniMccnl, 
who deal so with men in this world, that they are not afraid to meet them 
in the next, who when they die, make no commotion among the dead, 
and are not touched with that poetical taunt of Isaiah. 

'Pyramids, arches, obelisks, were but the irregulaiilies of vain-^ory, 
and wild enormities of ancient magnanimity. But the most magnaniiDous 
resolution rests in the Christian religion, which trampleth upon pride, and 
tits on the neck of ambition, humbly pursuing that infallible perpetuity, 
unto which all olbers muit diminish their diameters, and be poorly seen in 
angles of contingency. 

• Pious niirits who passed their days In raptures of fiituiily, made little 
more of this world, than the world that was before It, while ibey lay- 
obscure in the chaos of pre-ordination, and night of their fore-beings. 
And if any hare been so happy as truly to understand Christian 
annihilation, extasies, natution, Jiquebction, transformation, the kiss of 
the spouse, gustation of God, and ingression into the divine shadow, they 
have already bad an handsooie anticipation of heaven j the glory of the 
world ia surely over, and the eardi in ashes unto them. 
S3S 
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'Toiubsistin lasting nionument«, to live in their productions, to exiu 
in ihcir names, and pnEdicament of ChimeraB, ivas large satisfaction unto 
old expectations, and made one pan of their Elysiums. But all this is 
nothing in the metaphj'sickj of true belief. To live indeed is to be again 
ourselves, which being not only an hope but an evidence in noble believers : 
'tis all one to lie In St. Innocent's church-yard, u in the sands of Egypt : 
ready to be any thing, in tbe extasy of being ever, and as content with six 
foot as the moles of Adtianus." 

I subjoin the following account of this extraoMinary writer's style, 
said to be written in a blank leaf of his works by Mr. Coleridge. 

'Sir Thomas Brown ia among my first favourites. Rich in 
various knowledge, exuberant in conceptions and conceits ; con- 
templative, imaginative, often truly great and magnificent in his style 
and diction, though, doubtless, too often big, stilT, and hyperlal'mulie : 
thus I might, without admixture of falshood, describe Sir T. 
Brown; and my description would have this fault only, that it 
would be equally, or almost equally, applicable to half a dozen other 
writers, from the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth to the end of 
the reign of Charles the Second. He is indeed all this ; and what 
he has more than all this, and peculiar to himself, I seem to convey 
to my own mind in some measure, by saying, that he is a quiet and 
sublime enlhat'mil, with a strong tinge of the fanlatt ; the humourist 
coDstaocly mingling with, and Hashing across the philosopher, as the 
darting colours in shot silk play upon the main dye. In short, he 
Hat brains in his head, which is all the more interesting for a little 
twist in the brains. He sometimes reminds the reader of Montaigne ; 
but from no other than the general circumstance of an egotism 
common to both, which, in Montaigne, is too often a mere amusing 
gossip, a chit-chat story of whims and peculiarities that lead to 
nothing ; but which, in Sir Thomas Brown, is always the result of 
a feeling heart, conjoined with a mind of active curiosity, the natural 
and becoming egotism of a man, who, loving other men as himself, 
gains the habit and the privilege of talking about himself as familiarly 
as about other men. Fond of ihe curious, and a hunter of oddities 
and strangenesses, while he conceives himself with quaint and 
humorous gravity, an useful inquirer into physical truths and fiuida~ 
mental science, he loved to contemplate and discuss his own thoughts 
and feelings, because he found by compaiison with other men's, that 
ibey, too, were curiosities ; and so, with a perfectly graceful interest- 
ing ease, he put ihem, too, into his museum and cabinet of rarities. 
In very truth, he was not mistaken, so completely does he see every 
thing in a light of his own ; reading nature neither by sun, moon, or 
candle-light, but by the light of the fairy glory around his own bead ; 
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g dew-dropa thai giiaer cm the face of manung, aad tremble 
at they glitter. He does not ilig his way omicrgrauiul, but liides 
apcm ice, boroe cm the winged cai of &Bcy. The dancing liglit be 
throws upon objecu is liie an Aaron Banalh, playing becwnu 
heaven tad earth — 

' Where pure Niemi'i fiaiy hxnfa ttue. 
And Ringed irnh eettt TcngUii rolli in m 

His exhortatioQS to piety and lirtue are a _ , 
mixes ap death'»-head« and amaranchiiie dowers; 
processioii to the gr»»c, but crowna rt with gaudy g 
■acri£da] roges ' ao ita path. In a word, his wrinngs are more like 
fine poetry than any alher prose whaterei ; they are a chool (oag in 
praise of rirtac, and a hymn to the Spirit of the Uoirene. I ihaO 
ffn a few pasMges, to ihew how feeble and Lne£cieiit tfaii praiae is. 

The Holy Dying begins in this manner : 

* A man ii i bubble. Hs is bom in vanity anil sin -, he cocnes iroo the 
•otU like moniiiig nmshnranti, Mon thnstmg up their hovU ikd die air, 
and conTcruag with their Icinired of the umc p^olvimon, and as soon they 
turn into duii and forgcttiihiess i lomc of them nithum any other ioiemi 
in the affain of the vtorld, but that they made their parents a Utile glatlr 
and *en urrowfo!. Others ride longer in the atonn ; it may be until sckb 
yean of ranitjr be trpirtd, and then peradienture the lun shines hot qpoa 
their heads, and they tall into the ihades below, into the cover of deitth 
and darfcoess nf the grave to hide them- But if the bubble stands the 
■hocit oi a bigger drop, and outlivea the chances of a child, of a orclca 
nurse, of dronning in a pail of water, of being over-laid by a sleepy lervwit, 
or sach little accidents, then the young man dances like a bubble eoipty 
and gay, and thinet lilte a dove's neck, or the image of a rainbow, whiefa 
hath no substance, and whose very imagery and colours aie phantastienl } 
and so he dances out the gaiety of his youth, and is all the vtkilc in a 
norm, and endures, only because be is not knocked on the head by a dnip 
of bigger rain, or crushed by the pressure of a load of indigested meat, or 
quenched by the disorder oC an itl-pUced humour i and to preserve a iubo 
alive in the midst of so many chances and hostilitia, is as great a miiade 
as to create him ; to preserve him from rushing into nothing, and at first to 
draw him up froia nothing, were equally the iiisucs of an Almigh^ powct^* 

Another instance of the Kame rich ccmtinoity of iecliog and 
trauparent brilliancy in working out an idea, ii to be fouDd io hu 
descriptioD of the dawn and progress of reason. 

' Some are called al age at fourteen, some at one and twenty, some never ; 
but all men lale enough i for the life of a man comes upon him tlooly aod 
imeosibly. But as when the sun approaches towards the gates oc the 
morning, he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spiriti gf 
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dirknes*, and givn light to a cock, and calls up the lark lo mattuu, and 
bf and by gilds the fringes of a cloud, and |>eepi over the eastern hilli, 
thniiiing out his golden horns, like those which decked the brows of 
Moses, when he nas forced to wear a veil, because himself had seen the 
l^ice of God ; and still, while a man tells the Mary, the sun gets up higher, 
till he shews a fair face and a full light, and Ihen he shines one whole daj, 
under <t cloud olten, and tometiines weeping great and little showers, and 
sets quickly: SO is a man's reason and his life." 

Thi» passage puts one in mind of the rising dawn and kindliDg skies 
in one of Claude's landscapes. Sir Thomas Brown has nothing of 
this rich finishing and exact gradation. The genius of the two men 
differed, as that of the painter from the mathematician. The one 
raeaaures objects, the other copies them. The one shews that tilings 
are nothing out of themselves, or in relation to the whole : the one, 
what they are in themselves, and in relation to us. Or the one may 
be said to apply the telescope of the mind to distant bodies ; the 
other looks at nature in its infinite minuteness and glossy splendour 
through a solar microscope. 

In speaking of Death, our author's style assumes the port and 
withering smile of the King of Terrors. The following are scattered 
pauagea on this subject. 

'It is the same harmless thing thil a poor shepherd suffered yesterday or 
a maid servant to-day^ ^nd at the same time In which you die, in that very 
night a thousand creatures die with you, some wise men, and many fools ; 
and the wisdom of the first will not quit him, and the folly of the latter 
does not make him unable to die.' 

'I have read of a &r young Gcnnan gentleman, who, while living, often 
refused to be pictured, but put off the importuoity of his friends' desire by 
giving way that after a few days' burial, they might send a painter to his 
vault, and if they saw cause for it, draw the image of htsdealhiuirD tit lift. 
They did so, and found his face half-eaten, and his midriff and back -bone 
full of serpents ; and so he stands pictured among his armed ancestors.' . - ■ 

'It is a mighty change that is made by the death of every person, and it 
is visible 10 us, who are alive. Reckon but from the sprightfulness of 
youth and the fair cheeks and fiill eyes of childhood, from the vigorousncss 
and strong flexure of the joints of Ave and twenty, to the hollowness and dead 
paleness, lo the loathsomeness and horror of a three days' burial, and we 
shall perceive the distance lo be very great and very strange. But so have 
I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, and at fitjt it was 
fair as the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, as the lamb's fleece ; 
but when a ruder breath had forced open Its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its too youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness and lo 
decline to softness and the symptoms of a sickly age, it bowed the head and 
broke its stalk, and at night, having lost some of its leavei^, and all its 
beauty, it fell inio the portion of weeds and outwora faces. So does the 

3« 
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faireit beauty change, and it will be as bad with you and me ; ajid then 
wbat servants shall ye have to wait upon us In the grave ? What frinidt 
to riiit us ? What olRcious people to cleanse away the moiBt and unnhole- 
some cloud reflected upou our faces from the sides of the wecpiog vaults, 
which are the longest wcepere for oor funerals I ' 

' A man may read a Eermon, the best and most pasuonalc that ever man 
preached, if he shall but enter into the sepulchres of kings. In the same 
Escurial where the Spanish princes live in greatness and power, and decree 
war Of peace, they have wisely placed 3 cemetery where their athe* and their 
glory shall sleep till time shall be no more ; and where our kings have been 
crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and they must walk over their 
grandsires' head to take his crown. There is an acre sown with royal 
seed, the copy of the greatest change from rich to naked, from ceiled roofs 
to arched coffins, from living like Gods to die like men. There is enough 
to cool the flames of lust, to abate the heights of pride, to appease the itch 
of covetous desires, to sully and dash out the dissembling colours of 1 
lustful, artiflcial, and imaginary beauty. There the warlike and the 
peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved and the demised 
princes mingle their dust, and pay down their symbol of mortality, and tell 
all the world that when we die, our ashes shall be equal to kings, and our 
accounts easier, and our pains for our crimes shall be less.' To my 
apprehension, it is a sad record which is left by Athenzus concerning 
Minus the great Assyrian nionarch, whose life and death is summed up 
in these words: "Ninus the Assyrian had an ocean of gold, and other 
riches more than the sand in the Caspian sea; he never saw the stars, 
and periiaps he never desired it ; he never stirred up the holy fire 
among the Magi j nor touched his God with the sacred rod ftccording to 
the laws! he never offered lacrilicc, nor worshipped the deity, nor 

' The ibove psisage is an inimiubly fine pirnphraM of some lines an the tomb* 
in Weilminiter Aibcy by F. Bcaurooot. It ihowi how near Jeremy Tarler"! 
Style was to poetry, and how well it weaves in with it. 
■Mortality, behold, and feir. 
What a charge of Uttb It here t 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap oF tlonei : 
Hcrt they lie, had realms and lands. 



With the riehest, royal' 



Here the bones of bitlh ha 
Though Gods they were, n 
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administeicd Justice, nor spalce to the people; nor □umbered thtm : but be 
was most valiant to eat and drink, and having mingled hit nines, he thren 
the rest upon the stonei. This man h dead : behold hil sepulchre, and 
now hear where Ninua is. Sometime I was NinuB, and drew the breath of a 
living man, but now am nothing but clay, I have nothing but what I 
did eat, and what I served to myself in lust is all my portion ; the wealth 
with which I was blessed, my enemies meeting together shall carry away, 
as the mad Thyades carry a raw goat. 1 am gone to hell : and when ! 
went thither, I neither carried gold nor horse, nor «lver chariot. I that 
wore a mitre, am now a tittle heap of dust." ' 

He who wrote in this manner also wore a mitre, atid is now a heap 
of dust ; but when the name of Jeremy Taylor i( do longer remem- 
bered with reverence, geniug will hate become a mockery, and virtue 

an empty shade ! 



LECTURE VIII 

ON THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LITERA- 
TURE ON THE GERMAN DRAMA, CONTRASTED 

WITH THAT OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

Before 1 proceed to the more immediate subject of the present 
Lecture, I wish to say a few words of one or two writers in our own 
time, who have imbibed the spirit and imitated the language of oar 
elder dramatists. Among these I may reckon the ingenious author of 
the Apostate and Evadne, who in the last- mentioned play, in particular, 
has availed himself with much judgment and spirit of the tragedy of 
the Traitor by old Shirley. It would be curious to hear the opinion 
of a professed admirer of the Ancients, and captious despiser of the 
Moderns, with respect to this production, before he knew it was a 
copy of an old play. Shirley himself lived tn the time of Charles i. 
and died in the beginning of Charles ii.' ; but he had formed his style 
on that of the preceding age, and had written the greatest number of 
his plays in conjunction with Jonson, Deckar, and Massiager. He 
was < tlie last of those fair clouds that on the bosom of bright honour 
sailed in long procession, calm and beautifiil.' The name of Mr< 
Tobin is familiar to every lover of the drama. His Honey-Moon is 
evidently founded on The Taming of a Shrew, and Duke Aranza has 
been pronounced by a polite critic to be 'an elegant Petruchio.' 
The plot is taken from Shakcspear ; but the language and sentiments, 
both of this play and of the Curfew, bear a more direct resemblance to 
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ibe flowery tmdmme of BeiDmont and Fletcher, who werr, I 
JjelieTe, the faTourite study of our author. / Mr. Lamb's John 

\ Woodnl may be coaeidercd i» a dramatic higmcai, ioteoded for the 
clotcl rather than the stage. It would Bound oddly id the loU>ie* of 
either theatre, amidst the noise and glaie and bustle of resort ; bat 
* there where we bare ireatuied up our hearts,' b silence and in 

I lo litudg, it nuy claim and find a pUce for itKlf. h might be read 
with advantage in the still retreats of Sherwood Forest, where it 
wotild throw a newborn light on the green, sunny glade* ; the 
leoderen flower might leem to drink of the poet's spirit, and ■ ibe tall 
deer that paints a dancing shadow of hi( horns in the swift brook,' 
might seem to do so in mockery of the poet's thought. Mt. Lamb, 
with a modesty often attendant on Goe feeling, has loitered too long in 
the humbler avenues leading to the temple of ancient genius, instead 
of marching boldly up to the saociuary, as many with half his 
pretensioi^jwould hare done : * but fools rush in, where angels fear to 
Jiail^ The defective or objectionable parts of this produciioD Me 

I imiiatioiu of the defects of the old writers : its beauties are his own, 
though in their manner. The touches of thought and passion are 
often as pure and delicate as they are profound ; and the character of 
hii hertnne Margaret it perhaps the finest and most genuine female 
character out of Sbakcspear. Thi» tragedy was not critic-proof: it 
had its cracks and flaws and breaches, through which the enemy 
\n12rched in trimmphant.' The station wtuch he had chosen was not 
indnd a'walled town, but a straggling Tillage, which the experienced 
engineers proceeded to lay waste ; and he is pinned down in more 
than one Reriew of the day, as an exemplary warning to indiscreet 
writers, who venture beyond the pale of periodical taste and con- 
TCQtional criticisnu,' Mr. Lamb was thui hitideied by the taste of the 

Jpolitc vuT^rfrom writing as he wished ; his own taste would not 
allow him to write like them : and he (perhaps wisely) turned critic 
and prose-writer in his own defence. To say that he has written 
better about Shakespear, and about Hogarth, than any body else, ta 

Lsaying ^ttleinhis praise} — A gentleman of the name of Comw^ 
who Baslately pu5IiiEe3a volume of Dramatic Scenes, has met with 
a very different reception, but I camiot say that he has dcsirctJ it. 
He has made no sacrifice at the shrine of fashionable alfcctatioo or 
false glitter. There is nothing common-place in his style 10 soothe 
the complacency of dulness, nothing extravagant to startle the 
groisnesa of ignorance. He writes with simphcity, delicacy, uxl 
fervour ; continues a scene from Shakespear, or works out a biaC 
from Boccacio in the spirit of his originals, and though be bows with 
reverence at the altar of those great masters, he keeps an eye curiossly 
S46 
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iaceQi oD nature, and a mind awake to the admoaitioOK of his own 
heart. As he has begun, so let hint proceed. Any one who will 
turn to ihe glowiag aod lichly-co loured codcIusiod of the Falcon, 
will, I think, agree with me in this wish ! —. 

There are four aotte or schools of tragedy with which I am 1 
acquainied. The dnt is the antique or classical. This consisted, I \ 
apprehend, in the introductiDn of persons on the stage, speaking, 
feeling, and acting according lo nature, that is, according to the 
impression of given circumstances on the passions and mind of man in 
those circumstaDCes, but limited by the physical conditions of time 
and place, as to its external form, and to a certain dignity of attitude 
and expression, selection in the Bgures, and unity in their grouping, as 
in a statue or bas-relief. The second is the Gothic or romantic, or 
as it might be caUo^ the historical or poetical tragedy, and ditfers 
from the former, only in having a larger scope in the design and 
boldness in the execution r*! hat is, it is the dramatic representation of 
nature and passion emancijiated from the precise imitation of an 
actual event in place and time, from the same fastidiousness in the 
Choice of the materials, and with the license of the epic and fanciful 
form added to it in the range of the subject and the decorations of 
language. " This is particularly the style or school of Shakcspcar and 
of the best writers of the age of Eliiabeth, and the one immediately 
following. Of this class, or genus, the tragcdU bourgeoite is a variety, 
and the antithesis of the classical form. The third sort is the French 
or common-place rhetorical style, which is founded on the anuquc as 
to its form and subject-matter i but instead of individual nature, real 
passion, or imagination growing out of real passion and the circum- 
stances of the speaker, it deals only in rague, imposing, and laboured 
declamations, or descriptions of nature, dissertations on the passions, 
and pompous flourishes which never entered any head but the 
author's, have no existence in nature which they pretend to identify, 
and are not dramatic at all, but purely didactic. The fourth and last 
is the German or paradoxical style, which dilfers from the others in 
representing men as acting not from the impulse of feeling, or as 
debating common-place questions of morality, but as the organs and 
mouth-pieces (that is, as acting, speaking, and thinking, under the 
sole influence) of certain extravagant speculative opinions, abstracted 
from all existing customs, prejudices and institutions. — It is my . 
present business to speak chie% of the first and last of these. _^s 

Sophocles diifers from Shakespcar as a Doric portico doeTTfom 
Westminster Abbey. The principle of the one is simplicity and 
harmony, of the other richness and power. The one rehes on form 
r proportion, the other on quantity and variety and prominence of 



u or propomon, me 
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pXTXk. TheoBcowa its cbarm to> cenaia nakn and regnlamj of 
ieeliBg, the adwi add* to ks cAcu fion coonlexsj aod cbe com- 
liaMio of die grodnt exiraim. The dsMicaJ appal* to tease and 
habit : the Goduc or Tonnntic itnkn frooi novdtjr, tcraagea^m aad 
cootraK. Both arc tbanded in CMendal and indextrocufale prinriffci 
of honian aatiue. We aoay prefer tbe one to the other, a* we cbase^ 
but to m up V) ufaiufy md bigotted ttandard of excellence in cu—l 
qocace of this prefaence, and to cxdndc either one or the other &oai ' 
poetry or ut, b to deny the exincnce of the Em ptinciptes of the 
hamaa miod, lod to war with oature, which u the height of weakness 
and arrogmce at once.^ — -There are some obserfsdont on this aohject 
in 3 late oumbcr at' the Edinburgh Reriew, from which I iball here 
nntce i pretty long extract. 

* The most obTiom difiinciioo be twten the two Kyks, the -'"~— I 
and the romiDtic, it, that the ocie i« connram with objecu that an 
grand or beaotifial in themeeiiet, or to coosequesce of obvioas and 
imirerial asaociatioai ; the other, with thote that arc iateresting only 
by the Ibrce of circnmKancei and inuginatian. A Grecian teoipl^ 
for instance, b a clasdcal object : it b beautiful in itself, and exches 
immediate admiration. Bat the ruins of a Gothic caitle haic no 
beauty or lymmetry to attract the eye ; and yet cfaey exdte a nore 
powerful and roraantic interest, frorn the ideas with which they are 
habitually aatociated. If, in addidou to this, we are told, thai this is 
Macbetb'i castle, the scene of the murder of Duncm, the interes t 
will be tonantly heightened to a son of pleuing horror. The 
classical idea or form of any thing, it may also be obeerred, remaiBS 
always the nine, and suggests nearly the aame imprnsiocu ; but the 
associations of ideas beloDgiog to the romancic clwscter may vary 
infinitely, and lake in the whole range of oatore and accident. Anti- 
gone, in Sophocles, waiting near the grove of the Furies — Ekdra, 
in jEsehylua, offering sacrifice at the tomb of Agamemnon — are 
claraical subjects, because the circumstances and the characters have a 
cottespoodent dignity, and an immediate tnterett, from their men 
designation. Florimel, in Speniet, where she a described alting on 
the ground in the Witch's hut, is not classical, though in the highest 
degree poetical and romantic : for the incidents and situation are in 
thcmielTes mean and disagreeable, till they are redeemed by the 
genius of the poet, and converted, by the very contrast, into a source 
of the utmost pathos and elevation of sentiment, Othello's hand- 
kerchief is not classical, though " there was magic m the web : " — it is 
only a powerful iniCruroenc of passion and imagination. Ereo Lear 
is not clasaical ; for he is a poor crazy old man, who has nothing 
■nblime abooi him but bis affiictions, and who dies of a broken bean 
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' Schlegel somewhere cotnparcB the Furies of ^schylus lo the 
Witches of Shakeepear — we think without much reason. Perhaps 
Shakespear has surrounded the Weird Sisters with associatioDB as 
terrible, and even more mysterious, strange, and fantastic, thao the 
Furies of ^schylus ; but the traditionary beings themeelves are not to 
petrilic. These are of marble, — their look alone must blast the 
beholder ; — those are of air, bubbles ; and though " so withered and 
so wild in their attire," it is their spells alone which are fatal. They 
owe their power to metaphysical aid : but the others contain all that 
is dreadful in their corporal figures. In this we see the distinct spirit 
of the classical and the romantic mythology. The serpents that 
twine round the head of the Furies are not to be trifled with, though 
they implied no preternatural power. The bearded Witches in 
Macbeth are in themselves grotesque and ludicrous, except as this 
strange deviation from naiiu'e staggers our imagination, and leads ui 
to expect and to believe in all incredible things. They appal the 
faculties by what they say or do ; — the others are intolerable, even to 
sight. 

' Our author is right in alarming, ihat the true way to understand 
the plays of Sophocles and jEschylus, is to study them before the 
groupea of the Niobe or the I.aocoon. If we can succeed in 
explaining this analogy, we shall have solved nearly the whole 
difficulty. For it is certain, that there are exactly the same powers 
of mind displayed in the poetry of the Greeks as in their statues. 
Their poetry is exactly what their sculptors might have written. 
Both are exquisite imitations of nature ; the one in marble, the other 
in words. It is evident, that the Greek poets had the same perfect 
idea of the subjects they described, as the Greek sculptors had of the 
objects they represented; and they give as much of this absolute 
truth of imitation, as can be given by words. But in this direct and 
simple imitation of nature, as in describing the form of a beautiful 
woman, the poet is greatly inferior to the sculptor : it is in the power 
of illustration, in comparing it to other things, and suggesting other 
ideas of beauty or love, that he has an entirely new source of imagina- 
tion opened to him : and of this power, the moderns have made at 
least a bolder and more frequent use than the ancients. The 
description of Helen in Homer is a description of what might have 
happened and been seen, as " that she moved with grace, and that the 
old men rose up with reverence as she passed;" the description of 
BelphtEbe In Spenser is a description of what was only visible to the 
eye of the poet. 

" Upon her eyelids many graces sat. 
Under the shadow of her even brows." 
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The description of the soldiers going to battle in Sbakespear, " all 
plumed like estrichce, iike eagles newly baited, wanton as goata, wild 
as young bulls," is too bold, Hguratirc, and profuse of dazzling images, 
ibr the mild, equable tone of classical poetry, which never loses eight 
of the object in the illustration. The ideas of the ancients were too 
exact and definite, too much attached to the material font) or vebide 
by which they were conveyed, to admit of those rapid combioatioas, 
those unrestrained Sights of fancy, which, glancing from heaven to 
earth, unite the most opposite extremes, and draw the happiest illus- 
trations from things the most remote. The two principles of imitation 
and imagination, indeed, are not only distinct, but almost opposite. 

' The great difference, then, which we find between the classical 
and the romantic style, between ancient and modem poetry, is, that 
the one more frequcnlly describes things as they are interesting in 
themselves,~-ihe other for the sake of the associations of ideas cod- 
necied with them j that the one dwells more on the immediate 
impressions of objects on the senses — the other on the ideas which 
they suggest to the imagination. The one is the poetry of form, the 
other of effect. The one gives only what is necessarily implied in 
the subject, the other all that can possibly arise out of it. The one 
seeks to identify the imitation with the external object, — clings to it, 
— is inseparable from it, — is either that or nothing ; the other seeks 
to identify the original impression with whatcTcr else, within the 
range of thought or feeling, can strengthen, relieve, adorn or elevate 
it. Hence the severity and simplicity of the Greek tragedy, which 
excluded every thing foreign or unnecessary to the subject. Hence 
the Unities : for, in order to identify the imitation as much as possible 
with the reality, and leave nothing to mere imagination, it was 
necessary to give the same coherence and consistency to the different 
parts of a story, as to the different limba of a statue. Heoce the 
beauty and grandeur of their materials ; for, deriving their power over 
the mind from the truth of the imitation, it was necessary that the 
subject which they made choice of, and from which they could not 
depart, should be in itself grand and beautiful. Hence the perfection 
of their execution ; which consisted in giving the utmost harmony, 
delicacy, and refinement to the deuils of a given subject. Now, the 
characteristic excellence of the moderns is the reverse of all this. 
As, according to our author, the poetry of the Greeks is the same as 
their sculpture; so, he says, our own more nearly resembles painting, 
— where the artist can relieve and throw back his figures at pleasure, 
— use a greater variety of contrasts, — and where light and shade, like 
the colours of fancy, are reflected on the different objects. The 
Muse of classical poetry should be represented as a beautiful naked 
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tigure : the Miue of modern poetry ahould be represcDted clothed, 
and with wingE. The tirst has the advantage in poiat of form ; the 
last in colour and motion. 

'Perhaps we may trace this dilference to something ana logout in 
physical organiialion, situation, religion, and manners. First, the 
physical organization of the Greeks seems to have been more perfect, 
more susceptible of external impressioos, and more in harmony with 
eKternal nature than ours, who have not the same advantages of 
climate and constitution. Born of a beautiful and vigorous race, with 
quick senses and a clear under standing, and placed under a mild 
heaven, they gave the fullest developement to their external faculties : 
and where all is perceived easily, every thing is perceived in harmony 
and proportion. It is the stern genius of the North which drives men 
back upon their own resources, which makes them slow to perceive, 
and averse to feel, and which, by rendering them insensible to the 
single, successive impressions of things, requires their collective and 
combined force to rouse the imagination violently and unequally. It 
should be remarked, however, that the early poetry of some of the 
Eastern nations has even more of that irregularity, wild enthusiasm, 
and disproportioned grandeur, which has been considered as the dis- 
tinguishing character of the Northern nations. 

' Again, a good deal may be attributed to the state of manners and 
political institutions. The ancient Greeks were warlike tribes 
encamped in cities. They had no other country than that which was 
enclosed within the walls of the town in which they lived. Each 
individual belonged, in the first instance, to the state; and his 
relations to it were so close, as to take away, in a great measure, all 
personal independence and free-will. Every one was mortised to his 
place in society, and had his station assigned him as part of the 
political machine, which could only subsist by strict subordination and 
regularity. Every man was, as it were, perpetually on duty, and hia 
faculties kept constant watch and ward. Energy of purpose and 
intensity of observation became the necessary characteristics of such a 
state of society ; and the general principle communicated itself from 
this ruling concern for the public, to morals, lo art, to language, to 
every thing.— The tragic poets of Greece were among her best 
soldiers ; and it is no wonder that they were as severe in their poetry 
as in their discipline. Their swords and their styles carved out their 
way with equal sharpness. — After all, however, the tragedies of 
Sophocles, which are the perfection of the classical style, are hardly 
tragedies in our sense of the word.' They do not exhibit the 
extremity of human passion and sutfering. The object of modem 

' The diSfrrace m the toae of moral Mntimcnt is tbc greiteit of all olhcrt. 
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men, coDTcrted ihem into the arbiiers of their faie, which introduced 
the moderD system of gallantry, aod lirst made Iotc x feeling of the 
heart, founded on mutual aifection and esteem. The leading virtues 
of the Christian religion, self-denial and generosity, aasiaied io pro- 
ducing the same effect. — Hence the spirit of chivalry, of romantic 
love, and honour ! 

' The mythology of the rornantic poetry differed from the received 
religion: both differed essentially from the classical. The religion 
or mythology of the Greeks was nearly allied to their poetry : it ww 
material and deiinite. The Pagan system reduced the God> to the 
human form, and elevated the powers of inanimate nature to the same 
standard. Statues carved out of the finest marble, represented the 
objects of their religious worship In airy porticos, in solemn temples, 
and consecrated groves. Mercury was seen " new-lighted on some 
heaven -kissing hill ; " and the Naiad or Dryad came gracefully forth 
as the personilied genius of the stream or wood. All was subjected 
to the senses. The Christian religion, on the contrary, is essentially 
spiritual and abstracted ; it is "the evidence of things unseen." In 
the Heathen mythology, form is every where predominant^ in the 
Christian, we tind only unlimited, undehned power. The imagination 
alone "broods over the immense abyss, and makes it pregnant." 
There is, in the habitual belief ol an universal, invisible principle of 
all things, a vastness and obscurity which confounds our perceptions, 
while it exalts our piety. A mysterious awe surrounds the doctrines of 
the Christian faith : the infinite is everywhere before us, whether we 
turn to reflect on what is revealed to us of the divine nature or our own. 
' History, as well as religion, has contributed to enlarge the bounds 
of imagination : and both together, by shewing past and future objects 
at an interminable distance, have accustomed the mind to contemplate 
and take an interest in the obscure and shadowy. The ancients were 
more circumscribed within " the ignorant present time," — spoke only 
their own language, — were conversant only with their own customs, 
— were acquainted only with the events of their own history. The 
mere lapse of time then, aided by the art of printing, has served to 
accumulate an endless mass of mixed and contradictory materials ; 
and, by extending our knowledge to a greater oumbet of things, has 
made our particular ideas less perfect and distmci. The conMani 
reference to a former state of manners and literature is a marked 
feature in modern poetry. We are always talking of the Greek* and 
Romans ; — tity never said any thing of us. This circumstance has 
tended to give a certain abstract elevation, and ethereal refinement to 
the mind, without strengthening it. We are lost in wonder at what 
has been done, and date not think of emulating it. The earliest 
»ot. V. : i 3S3 
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modon poeo, ocCDrdinglf, riu; be caaceivvd to hail tbe glorio ^ 
the aobque woriil, dawning diroogh die dark abyw of ame ; while 
revelatiiMi, an the othrr lund, opcied Ier path to the skid. So DasCE 
rgpT g« ent» hunself w cooducted bj Virgil to the duclc* helow ; whfie 
Beatrice wEkames bim lo the abode* of the tden.' 

The Frendi are the only peaple in modeni Europe, who hare pni- 
fcMedly imitated tbe andentB ; but from their beiog MOeHy unlike the 
Greeiu or Romacu, have produced a draoiatic (tfle of their own, 
wliich is neither clasdca! nor rDmaubc The same article ■•""*^"— 
the tiillowing eensnre of this style : 

' The true poet identifies the rrjrifr with the character be 
repreaenu ; tbe French poet only identifiei bim with faimael£ Tbcre 
ia acarccly a angle page at' their tragedy vhich fairly throws ■ 
apen to you. It is tragedy in masquerade. We m 
coojectore and reasoning — beyond tbe geneial im 
nmaiion of tbe peraons — beyond general redectioaa c 

— beyond general deicripdons of objects. We oeTei get i 

somnhiog more, which is what we are in learch af, namely, what WK 
ourselves should feel in the nine licuaitons. Tbe true poet traniporti 
you to the tcene^yau see and hear wbai ii pasciog — you catch, treni 
the lipt of the perions concerned, what liei nearest to their hemrts; — 
the French poet tikes you mm hi* clowt, and reads you a lecnte 
upon it. The cief d'aworei of their stage, then, arc, at beat, only 
ingenioua paraphrases af nature. The dialogue is a ciaine ot'cocnOMm- 
pUces, of Uboured declamations on human life, of learned cawatary 
OD the passions, on virtnc and lice, which any one else might make 
just as well ai the perton speaking ; and yet. what the pemiH tbcm- 
leWes would say, is all we want to know, and all for which tbe poet 
puts them into those situatioo*.' 

After the Restoration, that is, ifter the return of tbe exiled Evasly 
of tbe Sluans from France, our writers tiassplaated thia attificial, 
moootODous, and imposing common-place style into Ei^and, by 
imitations and trans lationai, where it could not be expected to take 
deep root, and produce wholesome fruits, and where it baa indeed 
given rise to little but turgidity and rant in men of origioa] force of 
genius, and to insipidity and formality in feebler copyists. Otway is 
the only writer of this school, who, in the lapse of a century and a 
half, has produced a tragedy (upon the cUsdc or tegular tnodd) of 
inditpotable excellence and laating interest. The merit of Voice 
Preseiied is not conlined to its etfect on ihe stage, or to tbe <i]ip*)*' 
unity it affords for the display of the powers of the acton in it, of a 
Jafliei. a Pierre, a Beltidera : it reads as well in the clowt, asA ItMtt 
little or itooe of its power of riTetting hreathlcM 
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the deepeat yearniags of afTectioD. It has passages of great beauty in 
themsefveB (detached from the fable) touches of true nature and 
pathoa, though none equal or indeed comparable to what we meet 
with in Shakespear and other writers of that day ; but the awful 
suspense of the situations, the conilici of duties and passions, the 
iDtiinate bonds that unite the characters together, and that are violently 
rent asunder like the parting of soul and body, the solemn march of 
the tragical events to the fatal catastrophe that winds up and closes 
over all, give to this production of Otway's Muse a charni and power 
that bind it like a spell on the public mind, and have made it a proud 
and inseparable adjunct of the English stage. Thomson has given it 
due honour in his feeling verse, when he exclaims, 

' See o'«r the stage the Ghost of Hamlet stalks, 
Othello rages, poor Monimia moums. 
And Belvidcra pours her soul in love." 

There is a mixture of efTeminacy, of luxurious and cowardly 
indulgence of his wayward sensibility, in Jailer's character, which is, 
however, tinely relieved by the bold intrepid villainy and contemptuous 
irony of Pierre, while it is excused by the difficulties of his situation, 
and the loveliness of Bclvidera : but in the Orphan there is little 
else but this voluptuous ctfcniinacy of sentiment and mawkish distress, 
which strikes directly at the root of that mental fortitude and heroic 
cast of thought which alone maizes tragedy endurable — that renders 
its sufferings pathetic, or its struggles sublime. Yet there are lines 
and passages in it of extreme tenderness and beauty ; and few persons, 
I conceive (judging from my own experience) will read it at a 
ceruin time of life without shedding tears over it as fast as the 
'Arabian trees their medicinal gums.' Otway always touched the 
reader, for he had himself a heart. We may be sure that he 
blotted his page often with his tears, on which so many drops have 
since fallen from glistening eyes, ' that sacred pity had engendered 
there.' He had susceptibility of feeling and warmth of genius ; 
but he bad not equal depth of thought or loftiness of imagination, 
and indulged his mere sensibility too much, yielding to the immediate 
' impression or emotion excited in his own mind, and not placing 
himself enough in the minds and situations of others, or following 
the workings of nature sufficiently with keenness of eye and strength 
of will into its heights and' depths, its strongholds as well as its weak 
sides. The Orphan was attempted to be revived some time since 
with the advantage of Miss O'Neill playing the part of Monimia. 
It however did not entirely succeed (as it appeared at the time) from 
the plot turning all on one circumstance, and that hardly of a 
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to be obtrujed on the public ootJce. The incidents and chacacters 
are taken almost literally &t>m an old play by Roben Tailor, called 
Hog math lost his Peaiu.. 
f "TCjijiKin's Cato, in tpite of Dennis's criticism, still maiD* 
posKstioD of the stage with all its unities. My love and admira- 
tion for Addison is as great as any person's, let that other person 
be who he will ; but it ts not founded on his Cato, in extalliog 
which Whig! and Tories contended in loud applause. The interest 
of this play (bating that shadowy regret that always clioga to aod 
Bickers round the form of free antiquity) is confined to the declama- 
tion, which is feeble in itself, and not heard on the stage. I have 
seen Mr. Kemble in this part repeat the Soliloquy on Death withoi:t 
a line being distinctly heard ; nothing was observable but the thought- 
fii] motion of his lips, and the occasional extension of his baod in 
sign of doubts suggested or resolved ; yet this bcautifii! and expresiive 
dumb-show, with the propriety of his costume, and the elegance of 
his attitude and lignre, excited the most lively interest, and kepi 
attention even more on the stretch, to catch every imperfect syllable 
or speaking gesture. There is nothing, however, in the play to 
excite ridicule, or shock by absurdity, except the love-scenes which 
are passed over as what the spectator has no proper concern with ; 
and however feeble or languid the interest produced by a dramatic 
exhiUtion, unless there is some positive stumbling-block thrown in 
the way, or gross oifence given to an audience, it is generally suiTered 
10 linger on to a eulbanaria, instead of dying a violent and pfeinsture 
death. If an author (particularly an author of high reputation} 
can contrive to preserve a uniform degree of insipidity, he is nearly 
sure of impunity. It is the mixture of great faults with splendid 
passages (the more striking from the contrast) that is inevitable 
damnation. Every one must have seen the audience tired out and 
watching for an opportunity to wreak their vengeance on the author, 
and yet not able to accomplish their wish, because no one part seemed 
more tiresome or worthless thflB anotber. The philosophic mantle 
of Addison's Cato, when it no longer spreads its graceAiI folds on 
the shoulders of John Ketnbie, will I fear &1I to the ground ; nor do 
1 think Mr. Kean likely to pick it up again, with dauntless ambition or 
stoic pride, like that of Coriolanus. He could not play Cato (at least 
1 think not) for the same reason that he will play Coriolanus, He 
can always play a living man ; he cannot play a lifeless statue. 

Dryden's plays haie not come down to us, except b the collection 
of his printed works. The last of them that was on the list of 
regular acting plays was Don Sebastian, The Mask of Arthur and 
Emmeline was the other day revived at one of our theatres, without 
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much Guccess. Alexandfr the Great is by Lee, who wrote some 
things in conjunction with Dryden, and who had far more power 
and passioD of an irregular and turbulent kind, bordering upon 
constitutional morbidity, and who might have done belter things [as 
we see from his CEdipus) had not his genius been perverted and 
rendered worse than abortive by carrying the vicious manner of his 
age 10 the greatest excess. Dryden's plays arc perhaps the fairest 
specimen of what this manner was. I do not know how to describe 
it better than by saying that it is one continued and exaggerated 
common-place. All the characters are put into a swaggering altitude 
of dignity, and tricked out in the pomp of ostentatious drapery. 
The images are extraTagant, yet not far-fetched ; they are out 
rageous caricatures of obvious thoughts : the language oBcillates 
between bombast and bathos : the characters ate noisy pretenders 
to virtue, and shallow boasters in vice ; the versiiication is laboured 
and monotonous, quite unlike the admirably free and flowing rhyme 
of his satires, in which he felt the true inspiration of his subject, 
and could find modulated sounds to express it. Dryden had no 
dramatic genius either in tragedy or comedy. In his plays he 
mistakes blasphemy for sublimity, and ribaldry for wit. He had 
so little notion of his own powers, that he has put Milton's Paradise 
Lost into dramatic rhyme to make Adam look like a fine gentleman ; 
and has added a double love-plot to the Tempest, to ' relieve the 
killing languor and over-laboured lassitude' of that solitude of the 
imagination, in which Sbakespear had left the inhabitants of his 
Enchanted Island. I will give two jassages out of Don Sebastian 
in illustration of what I have said above of this mock-heroic style. 

Almeyda advising Sebastian to fly from the power of Muley- 
Moluch addresses him thus : 

' Leave then the luggage of your fate behind j 

To make your flight more easy, leave Almryda. 

Not think me left a base, ignoble prey. 

Exposed to this inhuman tyrant's luit. 

My virtue is a guard beyond my strength ; 

And death my last defence within my call.' 

Sebastian answers very gravely ; 

' Death may be called in vain, and cannot come : 
Tyrants can tye him up from your telief : 
Nor bai a Christian pnvilege to die. 
Alas, thou an too young in thy new faith ; 
Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls, 
And give them fiirloughs for another world : 
But ne, like sentries, are obliged to stand. 
In starless nights, and vraii the ^pdntcd hour.' 
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b lb nsc >idl MdcT-Mobil •km ik aiko i 
• Mr btker-i, Mrtfar-«, bvAw'* 

OfMWCCMMdk 

BOmUvthM met I Ota, mi horn Otm 



id tbc tTttlof d 

B«i HDcr tbou bqx'M ntc ID prtKiibc wt- Hmn, 
Tfcc Mir I «n «£« art thji hr*> i 
AM Ikw Mir diT of rapCE Itt RMlre. 
Gnat or den*, for tkv vzt wwd i> Patc; 
And Fmc it Jed* to rrtfa. 

AluujJa. May ]i«a*'a be •■> 
At Av liM bnraih ta tbint : I cone tface not : 
For who can bctier can* ihe plifu« or AvnX 
Thin to br what (hey ue > Fhii cunc be thine. 
Now do not (peak, ScbuiJan, for you need noi, 
fitti die, for I mign your life ; Look hov'n, 
Almcydi dootiH her dear Sthaitian't ttruh 
But >> there heaven, for 1 begin to doubt > 
The ikje* irr huiih'd ; no grumbling ibunden roll ; 
Not* tike your iwing, ye impjoui : mh, unpuniih'd. 
Elemil Pruvidencc lEemt <rvcr-<ritch'd. 
And with ■ ilumbering nod menu to murder. . . . 
Farewell, my UnX bebutian t 
I do not br^, I riiallnigc Juitke now i 
O Powrn, if King* be your peculiar care. 
Why playi 'hii wretch with your prerogative ? 
Now nub him dead, now crumble him to aih«*: . 
Or hciitcl'orth live contined in your own palace ; 
And look not idly oui upon a world 
That it no longer youn. 

Thcoe paaaagek, with many like them, will be fonnd in the Gnt 
iccne of the third act. 

The occasional striking cxpre«sions, »uch ai thai of ftouli at the 
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'fumbliog for their limbs,' are the language of stroog 
satire and habitual disdain, not proper to tragic oi serious poetry. 

After Dryden there is no writer that has acquired much reputitioo 
as a tragic poet for the next hundred years, la the hands of his 
successors, the Smiths, the Hughes, the Hills, the Murphys, the 
Dr. Johnsons, of tlie reigns of George i. and ii., tragedy seemed 
almost afraid to know ittitlt, and certainly did not stand where it had 
done a hundred and fifty years before. It had degenerated by regular 
and studied gradations into the most frigid, insipid, and insignificant of 
all things. It faded to a shade, it tapered to a point, 'fine by 
degrees, and beautifully less.' I do not tieliere there is a single play 
of this period which could be read with any degree of interest or even 
patience, by a modern reader of poetry, if we except the productions 
of Southern, Lillo and Moore, the authors of the Gamester, 
Oroonoko, and Fatal Curiosity, and who instead of mounting on 
classic stilts and making rhetorical flourishes, went out of the 
established road to seek for truth and nature and eFect in the 
commonest life and lowest situations. In short, the only tragedy of 
this period is that to which their productions gave a name, and which 
has been called in contradistinction by the French, and with an 
express provision for its merits and detects, the Iragtdit bourgtaist. 
An anecdote is told of the first of these writers by Gray, in one of 
his Letters, dated from Horace Walpole's country-seat, about the year 
174.0, who says, ' Old Mr. Southern is here, who is now above So: 
a very agreeable old man, at least I think so when I look in his face, 
and think of Isabella and Oroonoko,' It is pleasant to see these 
traits of attachment and gratitude kept up in successive generations of 
poets to one another, and also to find that the tame works of genius 



that have * sent us weeping 10 our beds,' and made us * rise sadder 

n the morrow morn,' have excited just the same fondness of 
re born ; and it is to be hoped, will 
best feelings, and those on which we 
]si reason, are perhaps the c 



n others before we \ 
do so, after we are dead, O 
pride ourselves most, and with 
of all others. 

Up to the present reign, and during the best part of it (with another 
solitary exception, Douglas, which with all its feebleness and extrava- 
gance, has in its style and sentiments a good deal of poetical and 
romantic beauty) tragedy wore the face of the Goddess of Dulness in 
the Dunciad, serene, torpid, sickly, lethargic, and affected, till it was 
roused from its trance by the blast of the French Revolution, and by 
the loud trampling of the German Pegasus on the English stage, 
which now appeared as pawing to get free from its ancient trammels, 
and rampant shook ott the incumbrance of all former examples, 
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opinions, prejudices, and principles. If we have not been altre and 
wel] sbce this period^! least we have been alive, and it is better to 
bs. ali ve^thaa deadij/ Cse German tragedy (and our own, which i» 
(only a branch of itl^Wms at effect, and produces it often >□ the 
' highest degree ; and it does this by going all the iengthn not only of 
inttinctive feeling, but of speculative opinion, and startling the hearer 
I by overturning all the established masima of eociety, and setltng at 
nought all the received rules of composition^ ' 4 *"tqBn o t be said of 



this style that 






1 of dec 



I, that is it 



middle, and end. 

of tragedyl • ^Ft7e~-acda[L,is 

not probable, but inipTubdbli 

low, but ' * 

person into whose mouth they 



the principal thing.' 
lirst and last principle, the beginaisg. 
It and defiance to Aristode's defioiiion 
it grave, but extravagant : the fable h 
the favourite characters are not only 
such as do not become the 
that of any other person : 



the language is a mixture of metaphysical jargon and flaring proae: 
the moral is immorality. In spite of all this, a German tragedy is a 
good thing.>>*Il is a fine hallucination : it is a noble madness, and as 
there is a pleasure in madness,. .which none but madmen know, «o 
there is a pleasure in reading ^•German play to be found in no other. 
The world have thought so-t- ihey go to see the Stranger, they go to 
see Lovers' Vows and Pizarro,"they have their eyes wide open all 
the time, and almost cry tlicm out before they come away, and 
therefore they go again. There is |oraething in the style that hits 
the temper of men's minds; that, if it does not hold the mirrour up 
to nSwwi-jst 'shews the very age and body of the time its form and 
piTuguPHi ^t embodies, it sets otf and aggrandizes in all the pomp of 
action, in all the vehemence of hyperbolical declamation, in scenery, 
in dress, in mnsic, in the glare o£ the senses, and the glow of 
sympathy, the extreme opinions which are floating in our time, and 
which have struck their roots deep and wide below the surface of the 
public mind. We arc no longer as formerly heroes in warlike enter- 
prise; martyrs to religious faith; but we are all the partisans of a . 
political system, and devotees to some theory of motal sentiments./ 
The modern style of tragedy is not assuredly made up of pompous 
common-place, but it is a tissue of philosophical, political, and moral 
paradoxes. I am not saying whether these paradoxes are true or 
false : all that 1 mean to state is, thai they are utterly at variance 
with old opinions, with established rules and existing institutions ; 
that it is this tug of war between the inert prejudice and the startling 
OOvJty which is to batter it down (first on the stage of the theatre, 
and afterwards on the stage of the world] that gives the excilement 
and the zest. We see the natural always pitted ag»nst the social 
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man ; and the majority who are not of Uie privileged classes, take part 
with the former. The hero is a sort of metaphysical Orson, armed 
not with teeth and a club, but with hard sayings and unanswerable 
senteaces, ticltetted and labelled with extracts and mottos from the 
modern philosophy. This common representative of mankind is a 
natural son of some feudal lord, or wealthy baron : and he comes to 
claim as a matter of course and of simple equity, the rich reversion of 
the title and estates to which he has a right by the bounty of nature 
and the privilege of his biith. This produces a very edifying scene, 
and the proud, unfeeling, unprincipled baron is hooted from the atage. 
A young woman, a sempstress, or a waiting maid of much beauty and 
accomplishment, who would not think of matching with a feilow of 
low birth or fortune for the world, falls in love with the heir of an 
immense estate out of pure regard to his mind and person, and thinks 
it strange that rank and opulence do not follow aa natural appendages 
in the train of sentiment. A lady of fashion, wit, and beauty, 
forfeits the sanctity of her marriage-vow, but preserves the inviolability 
of her sentiments and character. 




'Pure 



1 the last rt 



;s of the mind" — 



and triumph* over false opinion and prejudice, like gold out of the 
fire, the brighter for the ordeal. A young man turns robber and 
captain of a gang of banditti ; and the wonder is to see the heroic 
ardour of his sentiments, his aspirations after the most godlike 
goodness and unsullied reputation, working their way through the 
repulaivenesB of his situation, and making use of fortune only aa a foil 
to nature. The principle of contrast and contradiction is here made 
use of, and no other. All qualities are reversed : virtue is always at 
odds with vice, ■ which shall be which : ' the internal character and 
external aituation, the actions and the sentiments, are never in accord : 
you are to judge of everything by contrariea : those that cxak them- 
selves are abased, and those that should be humbled are exalted : the 
high places and strongholds of power and greatness are crumbled in 
the dust ; opinions totter, feelings are brought into question, and the 
world is turned upside down, with all things in it ! — ' There is some 
soul of goodness in things evil ' — and there is some soul of goodness 
in all this. The world and every thing in it is not just what it ought 
to be, or what it pretends to be ; or such extravagant and prodigious 
paradoxes would be driven from the stage — would meet with sympathy 
in no human breast, high or low, young or old. There 'i something 
\c siaif of Dtnmart. Opinion is not truth; appearance is 
lot reality : power is not beneficence : rank is not wisdom : nobility 
B not the only virtue : riches are not happiness ; desert and success 
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I.ECTURBS ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

Alt diffcfcM ihiogi : acttoo* do bm alwayi tpak Uw cbaracter aajr 
more Uun wordi. Wc (e«) diii, and do jiutice to the roanntic 
cxtrivagance of Uic German Miue. 

Id Gennany, whete thi* outri ityle of treatiog eray thing 
flHablJihcd and adTcaiiiioiu wai carried to iu hdgiii, there were, w 
wc learn from the Sorrowi of Wcrter, sereti-and-twentj ranks in 
•ociety, each raised above the other, and of wliich the oae above did 
not *peak to the one below ii> li it woadcifii) that the poets and 
philoMphett of Germany, the discoDtented men of talent, who thought 
and nioumed for themielve* and their feliowe, the Goethe*, the 
Leiiiogi, the Schillert, the Kot/cbues, felt a sudden and irreBistible 
impultc by a cunTulaivc effort to tear aiide this factitious drapery of 
■ocirty, and to throw off that load of bloated prejudice, of tnaddeotog 
pride and auperaonuated foily, that pressed down every energy of theti 
nature and stilled the breath of liberty, of truth and genius id their 
boaomsf These Titans of our days tried to throw off the dead 
weight that encumbered them, and in so doing, warred oot against 
heaven, but against earth. The same writers (as far as 1 have seen) 
have made the only incorrigible Jacobins, and their school of pocuy 
is the only real school of Radical Reform. 

In reasoning, truth and soberness may prevail, on which tide 
soever they meet : but in works of imagination novelty has the 
advaniaee over prejudice ; that which is striking and unheard-of, orcr 
that which is trite and known before, and that which gives unlimited 
scope to the indulgence of the feelings and the posiioas (whether 
erroneous or not] over that which imposes a restraint upon them. 

1 have half trifled with this subject ; and I believe I have done so, 
because I despaired of finding language for some old rooted feeliogi 
[ have about it, which a theory could neither give or can it lake 
■way. The Rubbers was the lirst play I ever read: and tlie effect 
it produced upon me was the greatest. It stunned me like a blow, 
and 1 have not recovered enough from it to describe how it was. 
There arc impresiions which neither time nor circumstances can 
rffacc. Were I to live much longer than 1 have any chance of 
doing, the books which I read when I was young, I can never forget. 
Fivc-and-iweniy years have elapsed since I first read the traoilaiion 
of the Robbers, but they have not blotted the impression from my 
mind: it is here still, an old dweller in the chambers of the brain. 
The scene in particular in which Moor looki through his tears at the 
evening sun from the mountain's brow, and says in his despair, ' It 
was my wish like him to live, like him to die : it was an idle thought, 
a boy's conceit,' took fast hold of my imagination, and that buo has 
to me never set ! The last interview in Don Carlos between the 
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two lovers, !n which the injured bride struggles id burtt the prison- 
house of her destiny, in which her hopes and youth lie coihned, and 
buried, as it were, alive, under the oppreesioo of unspeakable anguish, 
I remember gave me a deep seose of sufTeriag and a strong desire 
after good, which has haunted me ever since. 1 do not like Schiller's 
later style so well. Hia Wallenstein, which is admirably and almost 
literally translated by Mr. Coleridge, is stately, thoughtful, and 
imaginative : but where is the eothusiasm, the throbbing of hope and 
fear, the mortal struggle between the paBsions ; as if all the happiness 
or misery of a life were crowded into a moment, and the die wag to 
be cast that instant ! Kotzebue's best work I read (irst in Cumber- 
land's imitation of it in the Wheel of Fortune ; and I confess that 
that style of sentiment which seems to make of life itself a long-drawn 
endless sigh, has something in it that pleases me, in spite of rules and 
criticism. Goethe's tragedies are (those that I have seen of them, 
his Count Hgmont, Stella, &c.) constructed upon tbe second or 
inverted manner of the German stage, with a deliberate design to 
avoid all possible eiFect and interest, and this object is completely 
accomplished. He is however spoken of with enthusiasm almost 
amounting to idolatry by his countrymen, and those among ourselves 
who import heavy German criticism into this country in shallow flat* 
bottomed unwieldy intellects, Madame De Stael speaks of one 
passage in his Iphigenia, where he introduces a fragment of an old 
song, which the Furies are supposed to sing to Tantalus in hell, 
reproaching him with the times when he sat with the Gods at their 
golden tables, and with his atter-crimes that hurled him from heaven, 
at which he turns hia eyes from hia children and hangs hia head in 
mournful silence. This is the true sublime. Of all his works I like 
hia Wetter best, nor would I part with it at a venture, even for the 
Memoirs of Anastasius the Greek, whoever is the author ; nor ever 
cease to think of the times, 'when in the fine summer evenings they 
saw the frank, noble-minded enthusiast coming up from the valley,' 
nor of ' the high grass that by the light of the departing sun waved in 
tbe breeze over his grave.' 

But I have said enough to give an idea of this modem style, com- 
pared with our own early Dramatic Literature, of which I had to 
treat. — I have done : and if I have done no better, the fault has been 
ibject. My liking to this grew with my knowledge 
ly anxiety to do it justice. I somehow felt it aa 
.0 make my hearers think less highly of some 
an I myself did of them. If I have praised an 
I liked him : if I have quoted a passage, it was 
n the reading : if I have spoken contemptuously 
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of any one', it hai been rciuctantly. It i» do easy task that a wrher, 
even in bo humble a class aa myself, takes DpOD him ; he is scouted 
and ridiculed if he fails ; and if he succeeds, the enmity and c3TiIi 
and malice with which he is assailed, are just in proportion to his 
success. The coldne&s and jealousy of his fiieods not unfreqoently 
keep pace with the rancour of his enemies. They do not like you a 
bit the belter for fulfilling the good opinion they always entertained of 
you. They would wish you to be always promising a great deal, and 
doing nothing, that they may answer for the performance. That 
shows their sagacity and does not hurt their vanity. An author 
wastes his time in painful study and obscure researches, to gain a little 
breath of popularity, meets with nothing but vexation and disappoint- 
ment in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred ; or when he thinks to 
grasp the luckless prize, finds it not worth the trouble — the perfume 
of a minute, fleeting as a shadow, hollow as a sound; 'as often got 
without merit as lost without deserriog.' He thinks that the attain- 
ment of acknowledged excellence will secure him the expression of 
those feelings in others, which the image and hope ol it had excited 
in his own breast, but instead of that, he meets with nothing (or 
tcarcely nothing) but squint-eyed suspicion, idiot wonder, and grinning 
scorn. — It seems hardly worth while to have taken all the pains he 
has been at for this ! 

In youth we borrow patience from our future years : the spring of 
hope gives us courage to act and suffer. A cloud is upon our 
onward path, and we fancy that all is sunshine beyond it. The 
prospect seems endless, because we do not know the end of it. We 
think that life is long, because art is so, and that, because we bare 
much to do, it is well worth doing : or that no exertions can be too 
great, no sacrifices too painful, to overcome the difficulties we have to 
encounter. Life is a continued struggle to be what we are not, and 
to do what we cannot. But as we approach the goal, we draw in the 
reins ; the impulse is less, as we have not so far to go ; as we see 
objects nearer, we become less sanguine in the pursuit : it is not the 
despair of not attaining, so much as knowing there is nothing worth 
obtaining, and the fear of having nothing left even to wish for, that 
damps our ardour, and relaxes our e4brts ; and if the mechanical 
habit did not increase the facility, would, I believe, take away all 
inclination or power to do any thing. We stagger on the few 
remaining paces to the end of our journey ; make perhaps one final 
effort ; and are glad when our task is done ! 
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PREFACE 

The volume here presented lo the public is an attempt to improve 
upon the plan of the Elegant Extracts in Verse by the late Dr. 
Knox. From the length of time which had elapsed since the first 
appearance of that work, a similar undertaking admitted of consider- 
able improvement, although the size of the volume has beep com- 
pressed by means of a more severe selection of matter. At least, 
a third of the former popular and in many respects valuable work 
was devoted to articles either entirely worthleis, or recommended 
only by considerations foreign to the reader of poetry. The object 
and indeed ambition of the present compiler has been to offer to the 
public a Body or English Poetrv, from Chaucer to Burns, such as 
might at once satisfy individual curiosity and justify our national 
pride. We have reason to boast of the genius of our country for 
poetry and of the trophies earned in that way; and it is well lo have 
a collection of such examples of excellence inwoven together as may 
serve to nourish our own taste and love fot the sublime or beautiful, 
to silence the objections of foreigners, who are too ready to 
i behindhand with themselves in all that relates to the arts 
lent and elegance. If in some respects we are so, it behoves 
ire to cultirate and cherish the superiority we can lay claim 
Poetry is one of those departments in which we possess 
rre natural pre-eminence : and therefore no 
n selecting and setting off lo advantage the 

c for this object, has been attempted in the 
e brought together in one view (to the best 
my judgment) the most admired smaller pieces of poetry, and the 
most striking passages in larger works, which could not themselves be 
given entire. 1 have availed myself of the plan chalked out by my 
predecessor, but in the hope of improving upon it. To possess a 
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work of this kind ought to be like holdiog the contents of a library 
in oae's hand without any of the lefiiK or * baser matter.' If it had 
not been thought that the former work admitted of considerabte 
improvement in the choice of subjects, inaBmuch ai inferior and 
indiferent productions not rarely occupied the place of sterling 
eJCcelleccE, the present publication would not have been hazarded. 
Another difference is that I have followed the order of time, instead 
of the division of the subjects. By this method, the progress of 
poetry is better seen and understood ; and besides, the real subjects of 
poetry arc so much alike or run bo much into one another, as not 
easily to come under any precise classili cation. 

The great deficiency which I have to lament is the small portion 
of Shakespear'a poetry, which has been introduced into the work ; 
but this arose unavoidably from the plan of it, which did not extend 
to dramatic poetry as a general species. The extracts from the be« 
parts of Chaucer, which are giren at some length, will, it is hoped, 
be acceptable to the lorer both of poetry and history. The quotations 
from Spenser do not occupy a much larger npace than in the Elegant 
Extracts i but entire passages are given, instead of a numberless 
quantity of shreda and patches. The essence of Spenser's poetry 
was a continuous, endless flow of indescribable beauties, like the 
galaxy or milky way : — Dr. Knox has ' taken him and cut him out 
in little stars,' which was repugnant to the genius of his writings. 
I have made it my aim to exhibit the characi eristic and striking 
features of English poetry and English genius ; and with this view 
have endeavoured to give such specimens from each author as showed 
his peculiar powers of miod and the peculiar style in which he 
excelled, and have omitted those which were not only less remark- 
able in themselves, hut were common to him with others, or in which 
others surpassed him, who were therefore the proper models in that 
particular way. Cuique iribuilur mum. In a word, it has been 
proposed to retain those passages and pieces with which the reader 
of taste and feeling would be most pleased in the perusal of the 
original works, and to which he would wish oftenest to turn again — 
and which consequently may be conceived to conduce most beneficially 
10 form the taste and amuse the fancy of those who have not leisure 
or industry to make themselves masters of the whole range of 
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Eagliih poetry. By leaving out a great dea] of uninteTeBting and 
common-place poetry, room has been obtained for nearly all that 

was emphatically exeelleni. The reader, it is presumed, may here 
revel and find no end of delight, in the racy vigour and manly 
characteriitic humour, or simple pathos of Chaucer's Muse, in the 
gorgeous voluptuousnesi and romantic tenderness of Spenser, in the 
severe, studied beauty and awful majesty of Milton, in the elegance 
and refinement and harmony of Pope, in the Btrenglh and satire and 
sounding rhythm of Dryden, in the sportive gaiety and graces of 
Suckling, Dorset, Gay, and Prior, in Buder's wit, in Thomson's 
rtiral scenes, in Cowper's terse simpiiciiy, in Burns's laughing eye 
and feeling heart (among standard and established reputations) — and 
in the polished tenderness of Campbell, ihc buoyant heari-fek levity 
of Moore, the striking, careless, picturesque beauties of Scott, the 
thoughtful humanity of Wordsworth, and Byron's glowing rage 
(among those whose reputation seems less solid and towering, 
because we are too near them to perceive its height or measure its 
duration). Others might be mentioned to lengthen out the list of 

' That on the steady breeze of honour sail 
In long poueuion, calm and beautiful : ' — 

but from all together enough has been gleaned to make a * perpetual 
feast of nectar'd sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.' Such at 
least has been my ardent wish ; and if this volume is not pregnant 
with matter both * lich and rare,' it has been the fault of the 
compiler, and not of the poverty or niggardlinew of the English 
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AUTHORS CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME 

Chaucik i* in the firat class of poetry (the natural) and ooe of tbc 
diu. He deicribe« the commoD but iodiviclual objects of nature aad 
the nroDgest and mosc unirersal, because spontaneous workings of the 
heart. In invention he hae not much to boast, for the matetials are 
chiefly borrowed (except in some of bis comic tales) ; bat the 
masterly execution is his own. He is remarkable for the degree 
and variety of the qualities he poswsses — excelling equally in the 
comic and serious. He has little fancy, but he has great wit, great 
humour, strong manly scdse, great power of description, perfect 
knowledge of character, occasional sublimity, as in parts of the 
Knighi'i Tale, and the deepest pathos, as in the story of Grittid*, 
CuilaiKi, the Flower arui the Lraf, &c. In humour and spirit, the 
»y^o/fia/i is unequalled. 

Sfenser excels in the two qualities in which Chaucer is most 
deficient— invention and fancy. The invention shown in his allegorical 
personages is endless, as the fancy shown in his description of them is 
gorgeous and delightful. He ia the poet of romance. He describes 
things as in a splendid and voluptuous dream. He has displayed no 
comic talent, except in his Shepherd's Caiendar. He has little attempt 
at character, an occasional visionary sublimity, and a pensive tender- 
ness approaching to the finest pathos. Nearly all that is excellent in 
the Faery Queen is conuined in the three first Books. His style is 
sometimes ambiguous and affected ; but his versification is to the last 
degree flowing and harmonious. 

Sir pHiur RroNEr is an affected writer, but with great power of 
thought and description. His poetry, of which he did not write 
much, has the faults of his prose without its recommendations. 

Dravton has chiefiy tried his strength in description and learned 
narrative. The plan of the Poly-Olbion (a local or geographical 
account of Great Britain) is original, bat not very happy. The 
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descriptions of places are often striking and curious, but become 
tedious by UDtforraJty. There is some fancy in the poem, but little 
general interest. His Heroic Epistles have coDsiderable tenderoesi 
and dignity ; and, in the structure of the TCfse, ha»e Berred m a 
model lo succeeding writers. 

Daniel is chiefly remarkable for simplicity of Kyle, and natural 
tenderness. In some of his occasional pieces fas the Epiiile lo the 
Counteij of CamberlanJ) there is a vast philosophic gravity and 
stateliness of sentiment. 

Sir John Suckung is one of ihe most piquant and attractive of 
the Minor poets. He has fancy, wit, humonr, descriptive talent, 
the highest elegance, perfect ease, a familiar style and a pleasing 
versification. He has combined all these in his Ballad on a IViMw, 
which is a masterpiece of sportive gaiety and good humour. His 
genius was conlined entirely to the light and agreeable. 

George Wither is a poel of comparatively little power ; though 
he has left one or two exquisitely alfecting passages, having a personal 
reference to his own misfortunes. 

Waller, belonged to the same class as Suckling — the sportive, the 
sparkling, the polished, with fancy, wit, elegance of style, and easineH 
of versification at his command. Poetry was the plaything of his 
idle hours — the mistress, to whom he addressed his verses, was his 
real Muse. His lines on the Death ofOtner Cromwell are however 
serious, and even sublime. 

Milton was one of the four great English ptwts, who must 
certainly take precedence over all others, I mean himself, Spenser, 
Chaucer, and Shakespcar. His subject is not common or nalaral 
indeed, but it is of preternatural grandeur and unavoidable interest. 
He is altogether a serious poet ; and in this differs from Chaucer and 
Shakespear, and resembles Spenser. He has sublimity in the highest 
degree : beauty in an etjual degree ; pathos in a degree next to the 
highest i perfect character in the conception of Satan, of Adam and 
Eve ; fancy, learning, vividness of description, stateliness, decorum. 
He seems on a par with his subjects in ParaJise Loil ; to raise it, 
and 10 be raised with it. His style is elaborate and powerful, and 
his versification, with occasional harshness and affectation, superior in 
harmony and variety to all other blank verse. It has the effect of a 
piece of line music. His smaller pieces, Lyc'tdas, U Allegro, 11 
Pemrroso, the Sonnets, &c., display proportionable excellence, from 



their beauty, sweetness, and elegance. 
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Cowley it a writer of great Knee, ingenuity, and learoing -, but at 
a poet, his fancy is quaint, far-fetched, and mechanical, and he ha* 
□o other distinguishing quality whatever. To these objectioDs lua 
Anacreontics are a deUghtful exception. They are the perfection of 
that sort of gay, unpremeditated, lyrical effusion. They breathe the 
very spirit of lore and wine. Most of his other pieces should be 
read for inairuction, not for pleasure. 

Marvell is a writer almost forgotten : but undesenedly so. His 
poetical reputation seems to have sunk with hia political party. His 
satires were coarse, quaint, and virulent i but his other productions 
are full of a lively, tender, and elegant fancy. His verses leave an 
echo on the ear, and find one in the heart- See those entitled 

BKItMVt>A5, To HIS Coy MiSTKESS, On THE DeATH OP A FaWN, &C. 

BuTLEK (ihc author of Hudibrai) has undoubtedly more wit than 
any other writer in the language. He has little besides to recomraeiid 
him, if we except strong sense, and a laudable contempt of absurdity 
and hypocrisy. He has little story, little character, and no great 
humour in his singular poem. The invention of the fable leema 
borrowed from Don Quixote. He has however prodigious merit in 
his style, and in the fabrication of his rhymes. 

Sir JoHM Denham's fame rests chiefly on his Cooper'i Hill. This 
poem isa mixture of the descriptive and didactic, and has grren birth 
to many poems on the same plan since. His forlt is strong, sound 
sense, and easy, unaffected, manly verse. 

Drvden stands nearly at the head of the second class of English 
poets, DIE. the nrl'ifnal, or those who describe the mixed modes of 
artificial life, and convey general precepts and abstract ideas. He 
had invention in the plan of his Satires, very little fancy, not much 
wit, DO humour, immense strength of character, elegance, masterly 
ease, indignant contempt approaching to the sublime, not a particle of 
tenderness, but eloquent declamation, the perfecdon of uncorrupted 
English style, and of sounding, vehement, varied versification. The 
jllexander'i Ftajl, his Fablti and Salirej, arc his standard and lasting 

Rochester, as a wit, is first-rate : but his fancy is keen and caustic, 
not light and pleasing, like Suckling or Waller. Hii versea ctit and 
sparkle Uke diamonds. 

Roscommon excelled chiefly as a translator ; but his tranalation of 
Harace'i Art of Poetry is so unique a specimen of fidelity and feltctty, 
that it has been adopted into this collection. 
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PoMFRiT left one popular poem b«hiod him. The Choicb ; the 
attraction of which may be supposed to lie rather in the subject thao 
ia the peculiar metit of the execution. 

Lord Dorset, for the playful ease and elegance of his venes, 
it not surpassed by any of the poeCa of that class. 

J. Philifs's Splendid Shilling makes the ikme of this poet — it is 
a lucky thought happily executed. 

Halicax (of whom 






It of the Minor poets- 



short poems are here retained) was 
me of ' the mob of gentlemen who « 



ras moral, amiable, with 
s his forttine to be the 



The praise of Parnell's poetry it, that il 
a tendency towards the pensive; and it \ 
friend of poets. 

Prior is not a rery moral poet, but the most arch, piquant, and 
equivocal of those that have been admitted into this collection. He 
is a graceful narrator, a polished wit, full of the delicacies of style 
amidst gross allusions. 

Pope is at the head of the second claes of poets, vix,. the describers 
of artificial life and manners. His works are a delightful, never- 
failing fund of good sense and refined taste. He had high invention 
and fancy of the comic kind, as in the Rape of the Loci ; wit, as in 
the Dundad and Salim ; no humour ; some beautiful descriptions, as 
in the Windsor Forttt % some exquisite delineations of character (those 
of Addison and Villiers are master-pieces) ; he is a model of elegance 
everywhere, but more particularly in his eulogies and friendly epistles; 
his ease is the efect of labour ; he has no pretensions to sublimity, 
but somethnes displays an indignant moral feeling akin to it; his 
pathos is playful and tender, as in his Epistles lo Arbuihnot and 
Jtrvat, or rises into power by the help of rhetoric, as in the Eloua, 
and Elegy on the Death of an Unfortunali Lady ; his style is polished 
and almost faultless in its kind ; his versification tires by uniform 
smoothness and hannony. He has been called ' the most sensible of 
poets:' but the proofs of his sense are to be looked for in hii single 
observations and tints, as in the Essay on Cril'icism and Moral EfislUs, 
and not in the larger didactic reasonings of the Essay on Man, which 
is fiill of verbiage and bombast. 

If good sense has been made the characteristic of Pope, good- 
nature might be made (with at least equal truth) the characteristic of 
Gay. He was a satirist without gatl. He had a delightful placid 
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vein of iDTCDtion, fancy, wit, humour, description, ease and elegance, 
a happy «tyle, and a versification which seemed to cost him nothing. 
His Brggar'i Opera indeed has stings in it, but it appears to haTC left 
the writer's nnnd without any. 

The Gra-ce of Blair is a serious and somewhat gloomy poem, but 
pregnant with striking reflections and line fancy. 

Swift's poetry is not at all equal to hts prose. He was actuated 
by the spleen in both. He has however sense, wit, humour, eaae, 
and even elegance when he pleases, in his poetical effusions. But he 
trilled with the Muse. He has written more agreeable nonsense than 
any man. His Ftrset on his eiirn Death are affecting and beautiful. 

Ambrose Philips's Patlerah were ridiculed by Pope, and their 
merit is of an humble kind. They may be said rather to mimic 
nature than to imitate it. They talk about rural objects, but do 
not paint them. His verees descriptive of a Northsin Wivtek arc 
better. 

Thomson \* the beat and most original of oar descriptive poet*. 
He had nature; but, through indolence or affectation, too often 
embellished it with the gaudy ornaments of art. Where he gave 
way to his genuine impulses, he was excellent. He had inveatioa in 
the choice of his subject {The Seaioat), some fancy, wit and humour 
of a most voluptuous kino ; in the Cait/e of Indolence, great desctip' 
tive power. Hts elegance is tawdriness ; his ease slorenliness ; he 
sometimes rises into sublimity, as in his account of the Torrid and 
Frozen Zones ; he has occasional pathos too, as in his Traveller tiost 
in the Snow ; his style is barbarous, and hts ear heavy and bad. 

Collins, of all our Minor poets, that is, those who have attempted 
only short pieces, is probably the one who has shown the most of the 
highest qualities of poetry, and who excites the most intense interest 
in the bosom of the reader. He soars into the regions of imagina- 
tion, and occupies the highest peaks of Parnassus. His fancy is 
glowing, vivid, but at the same time hasty and obscure. Gray's 
sublimity was borrowed and mechanical, compared to Collins 's, who 
has the true inspiration, the •civida ms of the poet. He heats and 
melts objects in the fervour of his genius, as in a furnace. See his 
Odes IB Fear, On the Poilical Character, and To Evening. The OA 
on the Passions is the most popular, but the most artilicial of his 
principal ones. His qualities were fancy, sublimity of conception, 
and no mean degree of pathos, as in the Ecloguei, and the D'irgt in 
C^mbeline. 
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Dyer's Grei^ar H'Ul is a beautiful moral and descriptive effiisioDt 
with much elegance, and perfect ease of style and versilicarion. 

Shenstone was a writer inclined to fcebleoese and affectation: but 
when he could divest himself of sickly pretensions, he produces 
occasiooal excelleoce of a high degree. His School-mistiejs is the 
perfection of naive descripdoo, and of that mixture of pathos and 
humour, than which nothing is more delightfiil or rare. 
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Akenside is a poet of considerable power, but of little taste or 
feeling. His thoughts, like hia style, are stately and impouog, 
but turgid and gaudy. In his verse, 'lest is meant than meets the 
eat.' He has some merit in the invention of the subject (the 
Pleasurii of Imagination) his poem being the first of a series of 
similar ones on the faculties of the mind, as the PItasuret of Memory, 
of Hope, &c. 

Young is a poet who has been much over-rated from the popu- 
larity of his subject, and the glitter and lofty pretensions of his 
style. I wished to have made more extracts from the Night-Thoughts, 
but was constantly repelled by the tinsel of expression, the false 
ornaments, and laboured conceits. Of all writers who have gained 
a great name, he is the most meretricious and objectionable. His is 
false wit, false fancy, false sublimity, and mock-tendemesa. At least, 
it appears so to me. 

Gkay was an author of great pretensions, but of great merit. He 

has an air of sublimity, if not the reality. He aims at the highest 
things ; and if he fails, it is only by a hair' a- breadth. His pathos 
is injured, like his sublimity, by too great an ambition after the 
ornaments and machinery of poetry. His craving after foreign 
help perhaps shows the want of the internal impulse. Hii Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard, which is the most simple, is the ben of 
his productions. 

Ci4t;ftCHiLL is a fine rough satirisL He had sense, wit, eloquence, 
and honesty. 

GouisMiTH, both in verse and prose, was one of the most delightful 
writers in the language. His verse flows like a limpid stream. His 
ease Is quite unconscious. Every thing in him is spontaneous, un- 
studied, unaffected, yet elegant, harmonious, graceful, nearly faulllegs. 
Without the point or refinement of Pope, he has more natural tender. 
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neas, a greater auavity of manDcr, a more genial spirit. Goldsmith 
never rises into sublimity, and seldom sinks ioto tDsipidity, or stumbles 
rseness. His Traveller coDtains masterly nationd sketchei. 
: Deserted Village is sometimes spun out into a mawkish senti- 
mentaliCj' ; but the characters of the Village Schoolmaster, and the 
Village Clergyman, redeem a hundred faults. His RclaTuttion is a poem 
□f exquisite spirit, humour, and freedom of style. 



K 



Armstrong's jirt of Preserving Health displays i 
;nd poetry on a moat uopromiaing subject. 



ural vein 



of 

Chstterton's Remains show great premature power, but are chiefly 
interesting from hia fate. He discovered great boldness of spirit and 
versatility of talent ; yet probably, if he had lived, would aot have 
increased his reputation for genius. 



n of taece and geaiut. His Sonnets I 

n the language. 



Thomas Warton wa 
cannot help preferring U 

CowFER ia the last of the Engliah poets in the 6rsl division of this 
collection, but though laat, not least. He ia, after Thomson, the 
best of our descriptive poeis — more minute and graphical, but with 
less warmth of feeling and natural enthusiasm than the author of The 
Seasons. He has also line manly sense, a pensive and interesting 
turn of thought, tenderness occasionally running into the most touch- 
ing pathoB, and a patriotic or religious zeal mounting almost into 
subtimity. He had great simplicity with teraeneas of style: his 
versification is neither strikingly faulty nor excellent. His occasionaj 
copies of verses have great elegance ; and his John Gilpin is one of 
the most humorous pieces in the language. 

Burns concludes the series of the Illustkious Dead; and one 
might be tempted to write an elegy rather than a criticism on him. 
In ndiveie, in spirit, in cliaract eristic humour, in vivid description of 
natural objects and of the natural feelings of the heart, he has left 
behind him no superior. 



Of the 



g poets 1 wish to apeak freely, but candidly. 



Rogers ia an elegant and highly polished writer, but without much 
originality or power. He seems to have paid the chief attention to 
his style — Maieriam suprrabat opus. He writes, however, with an 
admiration of the muse, and with an interest in humanity. 
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Campbell has equal elegance, ecjual elaborateness, with more power 
and scope both of thought and fancy. His Pleasurei of Hope is too 
artificial and antithetical ; but his Gerlmtie of IVyoming atrikes at the 
heart of nature, and has passages of extreme incereal, with an air of 
tenderness and sweetness over the whole, like the breath of Howers. 
Some of his shorter effusions have great force and animation, and a 
patriotic lire, 

Bloomfield's excellence n confined t 
ing description of individual object* in 
passed perhaps by no one. 

Crabbe is a writer of great power, but of a perverse and morbid 
taste. He gives the very objects and feelings he treats of, whether 
in morals or rural scenery, but he gives none but the moBt uninterest- 
ing or the most painful. His poems are a sort of funeral dirge over 
human life, but without pity, without hope. He has neither smilet 
nor tears for his readers. 



Coleridge has shewn great v 
Mariner, sublimity of imagery 
grotesqueness of fancy in his Fit 



Jness of conception in his ^ncimi 
I his Odt la til Dtparting Ytar, 
Famine, and Slaugbler, and tender- 
ve. He has however produced 

nothing equal to his powers. 

Mr. Wordsworth's characteristii: is one, and may be expreued in 
one word ;— a power of raising the smallest things in nature into 
sublimity by the force of sentiment. He attaches the deepest and 
loftiest feelings to the meanest and most superficial objects. His 
peculiarity is his combination of simplicity of subject with profundity 
and power of execution. He has no fancy, no wit, no humour, little 
descriptive power, do dramatic power, great occasional elegan 
continual rusticity and boldness of alius' 
the Muae's aid, pathetic in the conte 
; add to this, that his style 
sonorous and expressive. 

Mr. SouTHEv's talent in poetry lies chiefly in fiiocy and the 
Invention of his subject. Some of his oriental descriptions, characters, 
and fables, are wonderfully striking and impreasive, but there is an air 
of extravagance in them, and his versification is abru|>t, affected, and 
repulsive. In his early poetry there is a vein of patriotic fervour, 
and mild and beautiful moral reflection. 

Sir Walter Scott is the most popular of our living poets. 






sublime without 
mplation of his own and man's 
is natural and severe, and his 



bl 
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excellence it ranuntic ourative aad pictiuctijue dncciptiaD. He lui 
great biude, great rapidity of action and Sow of verii^cation, widt 
a aufBcwnt diffioctnen of character, and commuid of the otoaniiecin 
of Rylc. He bat neither lofty imagioatioD, dot depth or mica^tj c£ 
leeliag ; vnadntit of mimJ U apparently hii chief aod ; 
excellence. 

Mr. C. Laio hat prodaced no poems equal to hii pro*e « 
bm I could not retift the temptation of trantferring into thii ccdlection 
hi* FarnutS la Teiaceo, and tome of the sketches in hit Jotn WocAiUi 
the fir*t of vfaich u rarely nupaMcd in quaint wit, and the la« m 
pure feding. 

MoMTGOMEitT 11 ao amiable and pleasing rertifier, who puts his 
bean and fancy into whatevet he composei. 

Lord Bvrok's diEtinguiihing quahty ia intensity of concepdoa lod 
exprCHton. He tviSi to be soblime or pathetic. He haj great 
wildnew of ioieotion, brilliaot and elegant ^cy, caustic wit, bat no 
honioar. Gray'i description of the poetical character — 'Tbongbta 
that glow, and words thai bum,' — applies to him more than to aaj 
of his coniemporariet, 

Thomas Mooki is the greatest wil now living. His light, irooicd 
piece* are DotiTalled for point and facility of execution. His £aacy 
it delightful and brilliant, and his songs have gone to the hean of a 

LiiGH Hunt has shewn great wit in his Fcait ejtht Pixii, elegance 
■D his occasional letses, and power of description and pathos in his 
Slorj ef Rimim. The whole of the third canto of that poem is as 
chatte as it is classical. 

The bte Mr. Shilliy (for he is dead since the commencement of 
this publication) was chiefly distinguished by a ferroor of philosophic 
speculation, which he clad in the garb of fancy, and in words of 
Tyrian die. He had spirit and genius, but hia eagerneis to give effect 
and produce conviction often defeated his object, and bewildered 
himself and his readers. 

Lord THimuiw has written some very unaccountable, but some 
occasionaUy good and feeling poetry. 

Mr. Keats is also dead. He gave the greatest promise of genius 
rf any poet of his day. He displayed extreme tendemett, beauty, 
originality, and delicacy of fancy ; all he wanted was manly strength 
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and fortitude to reject the temptations of singularity in sentiment and 
expression. Some of his shorter and later pieces are, howe?er, as 
free from faults ae they are full of beauties. 

Mr. MiLMAN is 3 writer of classical taste and attainments rather 
Chan of original genius. Poela mualur — tionjit. 

or Bowles's sonnets it is recoromendation enough to say, that they 
were the favDurites of Mr. Coleridge's youthful mind. 

It only remains to speak, of Mr. Barrv Cornwall, who, both in 
the drama, and in his other poems, has shewn brilliancy and tender- 
ness of fancy, and a fidelity to truth and nature, in conceiving the 
finer movements of the mind equal to the felicity of his e 
expressing them. 



Some additions have been made in the Miscellaneous part of the 
volume, from the Lyrical effusions of the elder Dramatists, whose 
beauty, it is presumed, can never decay, whose sweetness can never 
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15. Gm en leio. Tvitlfih fJlgit, 11. 4. 
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ill. ON CHAUCER AND SPENSER. 
Iter and Spenier rtferencei Ihrooghout ire to Skeit'i Shidr 
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FJv^vrrj rtntUfnra. Atta$v/ for Miaiirt, in. i. 
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,65-178; 189-207. 
.. Lmuyrr Dmiling, Book mi., Chap. viii. 

Nmnhir u iiiy a mat. 'The Prologue," jj 1-1. 

IfitKiaui il iKimd. liiJ. 345. 



ClUWT, 



< uki, > 



•M. 5K7. 



,* Snnfnmrt. 



I =/ mim. Cf. Wm. Bljke'i 
numbered ihe «Uri, and ai 
imbereif the clauet af men.' 



numbered the planli, lo Chiuce 
Ibid.ii'i^i. ['Children were aferd/ ■oynoni, and «k leket,' 
we lermei haddc he 'J; 663-669. 

■itlienu. 'The Rnightet Tile," 111B-1151 [ 1155.1178; 1185-6. 
. Tit Fltnatr and ihi Ltaf. MoM modem icholin regard the evidence which 



a Chiu 



The 



e few u 



of Hailitc'a were originally uied in Tit Rtmi Tailt, ' Why the Afti ire ni 
Progtetlive f sol, 1. p, 161. 
Jriulda. 'The Cletkei Tale.' See Tit Rtiml Tailt, vol. 1. p. 161. 
m/aiiAtfCwniama. ' The Tale of the Man of Liw.- 
1. Oi Almaridrmpiaiimattr. 'The PrioreH'a Tale.' 

H^kaniiaijirciii. "The Koightei Tale,' iJSi-7>- fHii hcwe lilwe."] 



Alif lit It 



' U. 1771-9- 







DffJin'ivtriUn, 




Wij Jai/dt 1 MU. 


■The Knighte. Tale; 1967 



dwelleth.-] 
'■»iiiMlMe/Mari. 



, 1971-S0. ['la which tber 

JW. 1041-1, 1047-g. 

•Heave thou no ligh, nor ihcd a tear,* Prior : Aniatr it 
Cil«. 
Lt, mi mil Hit a toww, • The Clerkei Tale,' I. 880, 
I. Nmgii fir fit ikUit faith itmwaiU. Ihid. 197-145. ['Setle hit yi"'] ; 

274-94 ["Hir ihreiholrt goon']. 
1. AllcvucinKiamiltmitr iiarl. 'The Prologue,' 150. 
Frm grow IS gaj. Popt, Eiiay m Man, Ep. n. jSo. 
;. Til Cock aad lit Fix. ' The Noane Preettei Tate of the Cok and Hen.' 
Jsiaiary and Maf. * The Mirchtntet Tale.' 
Til iicry if lit lira lAievti. 'The Pirdonen Tale.' 

Mr. »■«(. Benjamin Weal (1738-1810). See the article on ihii picture by 
Huliti in Tit Ediilnrgi Maganmt, Dec. 1817, where the lame enraci i< 



• The Marchiol 



.Tale,' 717-38. 
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LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

J4. Oteiivi. Thomii Hcmleve or Oeelc' 

Johfl Gowrt (i}jo.i4oB), who 



}6S). who eipRiMil hi* pief at 

note CmJiiiio Amanh 
nl Cowet ') hs TViiJii 



(1351.3), iDd 

»*i Criuydi. See PwKii], I. 
hjigiii. John Ljrilgitt (c. i]70v. ■441'), pocl ind imiutar of Chaucer. 
JW>ii', jWrj, a<i<J SackvilU. Sir Thomu Wyitt (iiO]-i54i). courtier ind 

pott-, Heoiy Hoi»»rri, Eirlof Surrey (c. l5l!-ti4T).«'llo ihiro with Wjin 

the honour of introducing ihc tanaci inio En{liih vefK ; Tbomit SackvUIc, 
rl of Elonei (c. I ; 36-1608), part aulhor af the cirliot tragedy in Engliah, 



ft-'tr 



Wfn-. 



libi 



&> yo«i Davia (i;69-i6l6), poet a 



t. Lord Grey de Wilton, Lor 
lUnd ai Solieitiir.Genetil i 



r,J.n 



Deputy of Irclani). D*viea 

160J, four yeari ifter Spcnler' 
ritt hv tfAUn. The Fatrk ^u 
An aUy iiiriita faptr. ' A View 

ISS*. printed 1633. 
An itu-ri inn. In King Street, 
Tit irtanuHt U rtetnud fi-em Btrliig*. It h« been ioggeiled that the 4a- 

fanur with which Spciuer wu ngitdet] by Burleigh — a diifavoui that 

■toad in the way of nia preferment — wjt becauK of Speoaer'a frtendihip 

with EaKX, and Leicoirt'i patraoage of hini. 
3S. O-p » »it*. T*. F.n-« i^-™, m. «.. 13. 

U^nlJutef cfti! kit ujiy etui. 1. tu. 31. 

/h -w/^ r<i< Farry ^Btti. The iDcidenU meatioaed will be found in 
Bnoki III. 9, :. 7, ti. 6, and ui. 11, tripcctiTely. 
j6. And wusk, and imiijat fapailry, V Aillfrt, \\%. 
And mri II lall »m. I. 1.41. 

TU i..eH""r ^'W '/•l-'htr. jMlm, Qui^r, xu i. 
Efimnthtjka'd. n. 1.1. 70-1- ['Tor»-d whaim 
Tki viAila nmi «h Sd «Ui.hi. Mirf. 74*8. [■ Bare la ready ■poyL.'] 

38. Tti H.11 s/ Pridi. I.l». 
Til Cevi of Mtmnun. II. fit. iE-50. 
ri( Crvt if Dnpao: l.ii. 33-35. 
Tiivariti'ml/rnnrmtrr-d. It. i«. ;6. 
Til da,ripH«< tf BtlpkKhi. II. In II. 
F/o>-i<«/ aa,J r'< «^rcj'i lo". III. *ii, la. 
Titi^dm i/Ad^ni.. til, VI. 19. 
r<te Anwr g/B/iii. il. in. 41. 
Fmiii'i'i /liitvi). Nicolai Pouuin (■;94-I&6;). See HialJIt'i T^Ut Tali 

vol. ti. p. 168, <r iif. 
And ih tiai irrmif knigil. [It. i<. la. 
Hir kair umi tfrinkicd viitAfitmri. II. lu. 30. 
T** f(« tVit/«i. III. »1U. 35- [' I»ory breatt.-]. 
Titt iiiai AtiM crotomd. IV. xu line ], tiann 13, and line I, iLaiim 14. 

39. And iy til liJt rtdi laalimnH Gluian). I. iv. l|.i. [■In ihape and life.'] 
And nvti It kim nil Uilfnll Urkrry. Hid. 24-6. 

40. rttntt mvi rami. Carmen Nuptiile, TtiL^i-iafikc L4nrwt{itiVi,xi 
Tk.p.1 uai Fane,. lit. xii. 7-13, JI-3. [' Next alter h " 

4». rie«»«r,/&.r'"'- '-",..4. 

<h uti i*mt Miir fky-JtUam. Stuua iB. [* Oo lind.'J 
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III. 1 



■47- 






. (pp. 196-7, 



ntciMgre/Maliite. 

T*al titiai'ifam. II. vii. IS-q, 1;. 

Tim alt v'uk o« mumt. Troilui and CruiiJa, 111 

43. Hiik'f^lalL III. X. s^ 
Popt, viit nud u aik. In view of ibii remark, il 

tbc faUowmg paiuge from SpcDce'i jlntcdott 

yiii., 174J-4) : • There it lomethiag io Speoier mat pie»n i 

I wii about twelve, wilh infinite delight, wtA I think it gavt 
when 1 Kad it over aboni a year or two ago.' 

r*f acnml of Taint, lit Im Afm. V. 1. II. 

Til . . . Efuadt tf Poattdlt. VI. ijc. ii. 

44. h mairf a tuiiidiHg tva. L'^J/Z/jro, 139-140. 

III. ON SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON 
The reference! are to the Olsii Edition of Sbiketpeare, and I 
volgme edition of Mitton'i PMlical Ifori,. See Tie Riiu^d Tatlt. 
Venificatioo,' vol. i. pp. 36 it lej., for pitiigci uted agiic for the [ 
lecture. See alio iWrf. 'Why the Atit are not Prngroiive f ' pp. 160 
to thoc two Euaji. 

46. Tif hmanfaci dhiiia. Paradiu Lsit, lit. 44. 

And made a imUiu in lit liadj plan. Fatrie SuuK, I. 111. 4. 
Til/a^l ia, inn mrt in tkilr [ii not in our] ««r., Cf. J-dhu 

47. A mind rtfiiciimg aga pall. See vol. n. notct to p, 113. 
jlllternitt if tit rani. Cymhliat, 111. iv. 

Niddtd It iim. A Midvimnu' Nigii'i Drum, iij. 1 . 
Hit u palc»i tri. TcmjKii, v. 1. 

48. &ik},ci [ttrvile] Is lit lamr [all] itjrj infiocm,. Mt^tiaifur Ai 
Hitfiaami iamii [' m^ daily wilki ']. Cant, 314. 

Citrii umhiailf i<,^iitr. Cf. a Htnry IV., v. 1. 

Ml and Ik} crying iltf. Tit Timpai. I. I. 

»%», man ! nitr putly'v kti. Maetiii, 

Man dtligkti ml i«, and the following qu< 
Roieacraui ihould be Roencranti. 

A aminwatm and a firm. Hmlil, in. 4. 
Hg. AtyJtrJ,aiI-weinading[Kir'ms). Hamlir,,i.l. ['HitBtocli 
10 piteoui in purport . . . looted out of heU.'] 

Tiir, i, a wiU^ ['growi itlant']. Hamlti, iv. 7. 
JO. Hi '1 iptaiinr new. Aniinf and Oltpalra, 1, 5. 

/( il my iirli-Jay. Aanny and CliepMra, iii. t ]. 
;i. Nig* ipitridia Hiavm. CoUini'i Ode « e*t pKiictl CharaUrr, 

Ti mail ucirty lit rwietir welisme. Macitii, 111. I. 
;i. It^ili a Ixllli ail upe* tit ilssd [burn] litt ttt mhai ^/lalpiur. 
[' Syropi of tbe woild.']. 

ffiili rage ivili rage. Trailut and Creulda, I. 3. 



' That glotioui ilor 

■ it ihinet, when ¥fe are laid in earth 
ife from all our torrowt.' 

Wotdaworlh, Tii Enoiriia 



\tiOi Section 



Adapted from Hamler, 




. Ti. 76J.66. 
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KJci^rJ II., 1 
Hiififm iMd not jil lilt. P^raiiu Litt, i. S91-4. 
A madirn iiiiol affmry. The Like SchooL 
Wilt vikal mcaivi iktj mtti. Si. Mark, W. 14 ; Si. lalie, vi. ]S. 

It glanai ficm itna K attk. A MiJiummn Nigil'i Drum, v. 1, 






' / miiii iiwifn ' 
1.3. 



, ['ud bid the check-]. 7>tm/« «/ 



Neman 11 till lord ^ enyliiHg, aai the follow ing quotilion. lUJ.i 

55. /■ Slaittftart. Cf. < On ippIicatiQa to tludy,' Tit Plain ^ratir, 
LlrHr liickmi. Macbai, uu x. 

Tit husiniu if lit Suit. Ibid, \y. i. 

Of iillia iigily peHnld. 1 King Henry /T^ iil. I. 

Jimd H ^ fuit)> winding nxh. Tvit Gmtlemin aft^trna, 11. 7. 

56. &MI iiilgar and lilt mall. Cowley'i Traialaiin o/Horaie'i Ode, .. 
His ddigin [were] ddpiin-liki. jinlmf and amfalra, T. 1. 

;7. £/iW Tiamyrii. Paradiu Lai, at. 3;-6. 



XTf li ^iir; 



UfV/. V 



Book i>. 
56. TA; BiJi/l kiar<. Fttri. Sluitai, I. *, I. 

Maka Oiia Hit a marl. Bamlit, >. 1 . 
;9. Hinfillnoed Rinmaa. Paradiu Lau, I. i 
jit witu a mjiure. Ihid. in. 43 1-^, 
Tit grtar tiisioa. Ljciiat, 161. 
Ti, Bilm. Paradiu Ltir, .. i04. 
I( -aandiring anxn. 11 Pniiraa, 67-70. 



60. Liiia 

Ml iH« law loitk 



I. s;6. 

I km. Paradiu L011, 11 



• ikeulJiri. Hid. II, ]o6-7. 
LayJIoaling many a road. Hid. I. 196. 
Tiai ita brjat, Levialkaa. Jhid. i. ioo-XQZ, 
ffialafirnofimaginam 

J. H, T. Oakley poinCi out mil mi 

Creek pbraie for the oeeui' 
Hi] kand tnai knnini. Paradiit Lcil, 1. 



Cr. Nilii and ^uiria, 4lh Seriei, ci. 174, (rbete 



ii limply tiiuUliDg a 



u kail. Ibid. I. 761-SS. 

Rmnd it nroiji. Ibid.m. SSS-&7. 
|. Such at iki malini Kul. VAUtpa, l]t'l40. 

Tie kiJden !aul. Hid. 144. 

Cad tkt Faliir luna a icieal-drDiiu, Pope, lit 

Ai tBiia itavta'ifrt. Paradiu Leii, 1. 611-1; 
I.. Jill ii IKI hit. Paradiit Latt, 1. 106-9. 



Rising ahfi ['he iteen hit Right aloft'], IHd. t. ii;-6. 
6;. Is liil lie rigin. Hid. 1. I41-6]. 

66. Hii pkilipfia againu Salmaiins. In 1651 Milton reptieii ii 
388 



NOTES 

I. Put-nit AngHcano to Dr/adt Rip.t fo Cfi-o/a 1. (16+9) by Claudiui 
Salmmiui or Clau<<e de Saumaitc (1 j8S-i658),a piDrnior ai Lcyilrn. The 
llKcr woik had been undrilaken at Ibe requetl of Charlei 11. by Salouiioi, 
who vat regarilcd a> the leidlag Eurupeu itholar of hia clay. 

Wnk kidtiia Tukn. Piraiiti Lett, j. 46. 

Ritriaud m a lUml vu!/^. Parediu Lou, 11, 547-50. 

A ntitd piJiikal wiitr f ikr frtvil d^. See Pnhiinl Eisayi, vol. iii. pp. 155, 
II uj. ' Illut nation* of Ihe Time! ^ew^p>pet,' and Qotea therein. Dr. 
Staddirt an-i Kapoleon the Great are the penonl alluded to. See alio 
Hone'i ' Buonapartcpholiia, or tht Origin of Dr, Slop'i Name,' which bad 



67. ftt k7ni 
The gin 



cached 



tenth ei 



4c S„blm, 



a§(. Adapted from T*f Timfiii, li. I- 
ti viBi frifarid. Wordiwotlh, Til Bxcuriisn, vx. 55+-57. 
HI dte/i. PeraJiu Ltn, ra. 103. 
jOnmi li'ixMD na mei. Cf. Cowper, Trui, 317. 
Tirf ailtd lui. Si. Maiiieta, vi. iS, ig. 
In riim tki hurlhin. Wordivortb, ' Liaei compou.l a few milei above Tinlern 

Abbey,' 38-41. 
Sak ai angih mif. Paradhe L01I, 1. 610. 
tt. la liihir luaul. Pataditi Liu, 111. 637-47. 

IV. ON DRVDEN AND POPE 

The refervncei throughout »re to the Gloif Eriltiooa of Pope .-lod Dryden. 
69-71. Tit jwirioir, viatiktr Pope laai a pKi. In 1 tlighlly diftereot form these 
pacagraphi appeared in Tit Edmburgi Magaxint, Feb. 1S18. 

70. Tit fall rtfiixafCynilua'ikina. Rama and Jnlitl, III. $. 

71. Marika BLant (i6qo-i7&x). She »ai Pope'i [jfe.long fciea.l, to whom 

he dedicated KVcral po«m>, and to whom be bequeathed moat of hii 
propertjf, 
/■ Fertuiii rtj. TraHai aad Craiida, 1. j. 

Tki gnarltd aalt . . . ihl nfi wfrtlt. MiM%rt fir Miasuri, ii. I. 
Ca!m tenliatfiilin and pur ic lau. Thomion't AuBima, 1175. 
71. Miri •uhlli mi jbailmt canair ifin. Fatril Ibiiem, II. iii. 77. 

Not -wiii meriglarU: Tit Raft cfiii Uck, n. t-«. 
7 J. Fnmiir faired. Ibid. 111. 154. 
Nimi mtii ify fait. Ibid. v. 87-96. 

Tki Luirin e/Bniltini. Boileau'a account of an eccleiiailical diipute over a 
reading-deik wii publltheil in 1G74-B1. It wai iraniUted into Engliih by 
Nicholai Rowe in 170S. Tit Raft i/iit Lack wai publiihcd in 1711-14. 
^TUvrili our jadfauntt. Eiiay an Criikltm, 9-10. 
74. SiiO gran villi iajt. llai. 181-92. 

Hit I'liiU iari viiii lieirs liea/d laH. Eii^ n Ataa, iv. 363-6. ['My little 

bark attendant tail.'] 
Bur o/iii ima, tic. Eiuj m Crffirim, See the Rt«ad Tab!,, vol. 1. p. 41. for 
the lirit mention ofthcie couplela by Haililt. 
7 j. Titrc dud lit biu t/faiiiea,. Eloita H Abilard, 40. 
76. IJrvtrckaci. Bid. 347-S. 

Htifim [' draweth out '] lit tkrtad if bis vobtiiiy. Lrvt't Labeur'i LaiifV, i. 

Til mry vardi. Matiai, 1. 3, 

tfaw mgil JtiandiaF, Til Daneiad, 1. S9-<|o. 

fklumaj ciasi. Efil^ut rnii Salirii, Dialogue 1, 137-171, 
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■. Bi. c/uraacr i/Clmrtrei. M«rt! Euayi, EpIiUe iii. 
IFicrt Marraj. Imiiaiht,, tf htran, Epiitlc vi^ To Mr. Mamy, ;j-j. 

William Muttay (1704-1793) WM ciMKd Biroo Minilield in 1756. 
^hj 'tli litj lit*. Efilent It tin Stiita, Dialogue 11. 13S-9- 
Ditpiu Ima dmigiit [joyij. Jmiiailmi nf Hotact, Epiille t]., To Mr. Morray. 

:. CktTtOrr efAM'm: Bphtlt n Dr. AilmAmI, iq;-114. 
jIUi! lurai ciannd. Mral Etstyi, Epiillc ni. )o;-S. 
tfif JiJ ImiuJ Bfii-di » Dr. ArtMAnni, ti;-i46. 
Ok, luting as ritir nhtr,. Epiuli a Mr. jtrvti. fij-?!. 
\, tfio invt tytt, bill tktj t« fur. Ptahit civ. 5, etc. 
/ luf'd in laimbtri. EfhHr H Dr. jlrbudmot, ilS. 
El ji.im ftwiar Krllirt, -nrau rrtt. OvU, Tria., i». x. 15.16. 
' Spontc •□■ numeroi cirnicn vcniebit ad ajrtoi ) 
Et, qood tcowbam dicere, tcriui ent." 
I, Bttida liea jolly iirdt. Tit Hind and tit Pnuhr, iii. 991-1015. ['WIuim 

cropt impure.'] 

. Tie jollj Gtd. Alixiadir'i Fun, or iti prwrr of mmiie ; ** iiag n Avnur 

of Si. Citdla'i Dy 1697, 49-5I. A few phraKi (rom ibii oiliciun were 

hkU in the Eu>y on Mr. Woriltwortti, Tii Spirit of lit Agi (roL iv. p. 276), 

Fcrfir, « piicr, re.ri/or, « ^ pi.». 

;. Tie tilt ciararler of Sliieipan. Drydtn'. Euiy of Drtmalic Fotiy, ed. Ktt, 



Tf 



I. 79-S' 



'J S^iimunda. ij. Sigitmondi ind Guiicirdo. 

TAw gliddtr tfiit Mooni. Pslaniim and Anile, ui. 145. 

Donne. John Doone (>J75-i6}i), whoK life »«« written by Iia»lt Walton. 
ind wnum Ben Jnnion dcKribed ai 'the Ant pHt in ihc wofld la (ome 
Ihingi,' bill who wonld not live ' for not being undetitood,' 

tftlUr. EiimiiDd Willer't [i6o;-i6g7) Sacchiriua wit La<ly Datothy Sidney, 
daughter of the Earl of Leicnier. 

Aiarvtl, Andrew Mirvetl (1611-1678), 'poet, patriot, and friend ef 



Hb-iA, « 



re hanfa after the 



ffaier'i. George Wither (15(8-1667). See Lamb'i Eiuy do the Poetical 
Workt of George Wither. Anti, /■/^^i, dW £110/1, ed. Ainger. The Unci 
c|00ted by Haililt are from 'The Shephcardi' Hunting," (1615). ['To be 

V. ON THOMSON AND COWPER 

;. Dr. Joinso* maiei ii iii fraiti, ' It i> taid by Lord LylteltOD, in the ProLogw 

to hii poathumaui fUf, that hit work) contiiaed "no lice which, dytng, 

be could wiih to blot."' Lift of Tiomitn. 

Bui Dtddmgion. George Bubb DodinglOQ (1691-I761), one of Btowning'a 

*perioni of imporunce in their day.' Hii Diary wai publialwd in 



.784- 



iJI Said by Ben Jon 



if Shaketpeare, in hia 





'My F 



lO+O-Jl, 



tm,gcnili SfrintI 'Spring, 1-4. 
fnd j« ■»*(« /1.1-7, iyi.„r. Ibid. 1 1.15. 
us. A ma* 1/ gimia. Coleridge. See Hiilitl' 
w[th Che Poet!.' 

A iurwiMJIy. Til Caiili af Inislaet, i. 64. t' l" P'l't'' of lune,'] 

Fur vilum Ik, ni'ry ML. Ibid. i. hi. 

M-Wfmtf»il.r««Uwybid. IbiJ. u jj. 

TIk n«i-^»i'> ph.-l. a-d. I. 4. 

Thtffficii q/ iMi auaihit. 'Summer. 

OfiktJ^eqttnt cetH. Hid. IQ48-9. 

Brtaik'd hot. IHd, 961-979. 
I9. T^ ;>i^iu>i rour. 'Autumn,' 439-44. 

Tbiri tirimr* lAi prium. 'Wioler,' 799-809, 

W-Ao-f /«■« NUmfi/ahy mHalal*. ««. ;ii(f. S75.6. 

r*» Iravtiltr ioil in Ikt wMtf. iiii/. 91S-JS. 

90. Tkramgk tJa iiai'd air. Ibid. 129^4. 

Erfii}£i Sfuiir. Til ^diir, or MlKcUueoui Pieeei icUcted from the but 
Engliih Writeri, 1775, ind often reprinled. By Willam Eafield, LL.D,, 
(1741-1797). 

Pakmn ami Lininia. 'Autumn,' 177-J09. 

Daman aad MniiJira. 'Summer,' 1267-1170. 

C.UJ«. a„d A-«lia. Itid. 1171-1 111 . 

91. OvirTun luilh Hi iplm. Cf.'The Lid lay IwidiDw'd up in Iplceo.'— SwifC't 

C-ii«w a»d P,ur, I Trigicil Elegy. 17].. 
Uniiiigii gran. Eutke'i Ripsiivii n 1^ Friiui ttivsluian : Select Worki, 



;, Hi /'ai*!!. TAi 7 
Cra<^ Kari,,rc. I 
Laud iiumg yrm. 
nigi'^a.-u.inj 



1.71J. 



94. T>ilfi'il-vQliaH>fOm,fir'ipiirmi. Thi> wil publiihed in 178: 
Taili Taii, 7%, Fngriu 0/ Error, Tr^th, Exfutuiadm, Hs/ 



0/ Error, Tntth, Exfutuiadm, J 
r™,i, 58-70. 



ripidly became papular. 
, r*ii(*,«ri,'SprmE,' 833.45. 
imbling y.M !• unconfiim'd.'J TA( Siniw 



Am if, wtblama, 

95. St^r Blsamfiild (1766-1813). 

girret. It w.t publiihed at iii 

96. Tiomun, in diicriimg ttr Umr imagi 
Ifkiliytl iktjiar. ['At yet the 11 

'Spriog,' 18. 

97. Burnt Juilia. Jnlici of th. Plan, by Richard Bum (l709-178{}, the Ant 

of miny edltiont of which i*al Ulued in two vol.., 1755. 
If,^. ^a,i gariir.. To^ljlk N.i«, „. i. ['Cro..-g.r.ereri.'] 
ji faaoptiifK. Jeremy Bentham'i nime for hli meihod of priioa luperviiion. 

See Tkt Spirit a/iii Ap, vol. 111., aott to p, 197. 
Tkt laiiir tad af A'a Carnammtalik [doci not] ffgi'l'] 'it bipmng. Th 

T,mf.i<,».i. 

98. Maiko Habbetd-i Tali. Pnnfapeia, tr Atelkir Haiiadi Tale. 
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LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 



Wllliii 



™/.(.6.,<). 



I chief irork 



ir,i*t„. Sm note lo p, 8],«». The fimily Dime u 
Wither* thoujh the port ii generilly knoi^D •* Wither. 
Til tirfitrj ity piping. Book I. (hap. ii. 
Litt liiiiaUi Poann't ficlMii. Sec Hailiil'i Imy 'Od i V»st6tCKf* ^ 

NicQl» Pootlin' in Tabli Tali, vol. vi.p. i69,ir>rj. 
^nuHriu'i Piuaivj Eiitgua. licopo Sinanuro't (i4;S-t;jO) Fiicartrj 
Eclnttii, tiinilited by Rooke, appeared in EoKlind in 1 716. See Tm it«utf 
TetTi, vol. I. p. j6, ' Od John Buncle,' For a limitar pauagt 00 Walloo. 
99. ji fiir m*d litfpf m'dk-mBii. The quolalion of the 'Ctuirader' from Sir 
Tbamai Overbury't (Vifi wai cODttibuItd lo ihe Hotel Co Wilton'i CimtUtt 
A*titr by Sit Henr; EUU, editor of Bagiler't ediiioD, 1815. He look it 
from the twelfth edition. 1617, of Sir Thomas Overbaij'i book. The 
follomring patii)!ei may be ailiied between 'corfew' and 'her btealh' t» 
make the ootf at quoted perfect : — ' In milkiag a cow, and (tniniog the 
tealt through her lingen, ii leetna ihil to fweei a milk prcii make* the 
milk the whiter or tweeter ) for Dever came almond glue or itomatie oinl- 
meni of her palm to taint it. The golden can of corn fall and kiaa ber 
feet when the reap) them, a) if they wiabed lo be bound and led priaooer* 
by [be aame hand that felled tbem,' 
100. TtM f lur/e i-c/uui. John Home Tooke'a Dn'eriniir tfPnltJ wiia pubtiahed 
in two volumea, 4to, in 1786-1805. See Tir ^tirir tfthtAp, toL it. p. 
iji.otk'Thr LaleMr. Horse Tooke.' 
Tie kart «fha w^tlttj. Haadil, m. a. 

RauiutM in ii$ Ctn/iuimi ... a licilc i^ o/gran. Pari I. Book iii. See 

Tki RnmJ Table, ' On the Lo»e of the Country," and note) thereto, voL 1. 

p. I7i«. wj. The greater part of that leltn 

ihia lecture. 

lot, Erfatitia Jrnfy. Pope'i Eiuf in Man, EpU. 1. 

Mri.EaJclif,; >«idii»i. Ann Ridiliffe (t764-igi3),«Dthor ot Tir R . . 
t/ri, F,;.i [i7<(i), Tii My^frrk. ,/ UMfih {.7M), »ncl other popubi 
•toriei of lombre myitery and gloom. 
loj. Mj itari litft ■/. Wordiworlh. 

['So be it when I thall giau 
Or let me die 1 
The Child i> fath 
And 1 could wiifa my da yi to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.'] 
Ah I miln dt la ft-mtk. CMfiiam, Part I. Book vi, 
Tiai wmditii^ ■Mia. Wordtworlh. Te tic CuciM. 




NOTES 



106. Pritr. Mitlhi 

LifU . 



[itlhrw Prior (1664-1711), iliplamiliit loii miter of 'dccmIooiI' 

See TKacluiay'i E-glni H-mj- :ui. 

iir CKarlri Sedley ( Ib]9-I70i), Rutonlion couniii lO't poei. 
l. Aa Engllih BalUd on tbe uking of Namiir by Ihe K.uig of 
ureal utiuin, 169;. 
17. C*7. John Gay (l6«s-173i), Ihe author of Fai/o, r*r Bi[pr'i Oftrt, M 
oflcn qiioleo by HiilitI, and Blait-ijed Saian. P^ly Wat inunded al 1 
■eijucl 10 Tie Biggur'i Ofira, but it wat prohibited from being pliftdf 
tbouEh permitted to be piinted. See Tiit JiwnJ Tat/i, Til Btggar'i Optra, 
and nOEci thereto. That Euay waa uied ai part of the prnent lectaie. 
Htpf) alciimj of mmJ. See Tit Rnuid Tatlr, vol. i., p. 65. Cf. iln> 
Litnb'i euay, 'The Loadoaet,' Monn^ i^r, Feb. i, 1801: -Tlmaaa art 
of citratling moratitj from the cammoaeil iacidenti of a town life, a 
attained by the aamc wcll-naturid alchemy, with which the Foreltetl Df 
ArdcD.' elc. 

Haml€i, 111. 1. 
«i. T/mughi tn lie Imferlancr tf til 
Manert rf 1*1 Gmr 11 Cmml Sadirf, 17SK, and jfn Eirimare of lb 
SiUgien of lii FaiiauBble IforU, 1790. Each paned ihiough aeveral edi- 
tiona before the cloK of the century. Of the liiil named, the third edition 

Sr Si<kar4 Blatkmar,. Court phyticbn to William and Anne. He died in 
1729, ifler having written lii epici in liity boolu. 
109. Mr. y,tflfi partly. Joteph Jekjll (i7S4-i»37), Mailer of Chanceiy. 
The parody wai publtihed in the Meming Ckrimicli, Friday, Aug. 19, 



A City Siemr. See Tie Taller, No. i^S. 



o Dr. 



Stieiidan,' 17I], wbict) begin* thut ^- 
' Well, if ever I aaw luch tnolher mia linee my mother bound tny head ! 

You a gentleman ! marry come up I 1 wonder where you were bred.' 
'Mn. Harrli'i Petition," 1699, after the prelimiaariei— 
' Humbly thewcth, 

Thai I went 10 warm myaelf in Lady Betty'i chamber, bcciuac [ wai cold ; 

And I had in a porte levcn poundi, four ihiUinga, and aiipence, beiidei 
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Indir'ain, Jacii ■vtriui, [Facit iodignaiio venum.] Juvenal, Sal. t. 79. 
Jit dry a, Ik, rtmaindf iiin.il. A- Tm Liii Ir, 11. 7. 
RiigiKd ibre and rtvilliJ. ParaJiu Leit, iv. 76;. 
Al rUluifiaelai. OlieUe, >it. ]. 
. CamuMi mdjimg. Pan 11. chap. ai. 
Hne Friar Jakri . . . layi aicul iim. Gargantua, Book I., chap, aivii. 
Horn Panarge Biiiiwi m lie irerm. Panragmel, Book iv, chop, ai*., « «j. 
Hm Gai-gBuniB ww/i. GargaMna, Book !., chap, vil, 
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ilj. Tie fitcH af lihtr aaiiy u 
Feunh Btothtr. 
Afvu' »«(«ua»i. Maeitri, r. J. 
114. Til diilt pr,^iKi if a icfftr'ifin. Wordiworth'i Eraaaen, Book 11. 
JVoTiin; fu c«i* Aim/artlur. Maclnii, iii. 2. 
ytlmir,', Travillrr. See //iin»>r <^ n/a_ 
£( ui;i( tf-day. Nigkl Tlauglili, I. 390-4]]. 
... ».__. - j^/^„ igriauiBt iif II, Cf. C-t«-«ff'i 2f S*fli«p*afr'. Pi^.. 
lal. I. p. 209. Edward YauDg'i (i6S}-l76i) Rniagt < - ■- ■ 



' Othello,' 



ti6. fFi peiii in aar yauti. V/ or dtvtorlh, RiitlnBon anJ Lutiptn^ci, 

tLiad ilu ancMHi tf CMiu. See Johnton't lif« of bin in hii EngiiiJ, Ptci 
wbcre ihe eighth vene of [he ' Ode lo Evening ' 11 M fallowi i — 
' Then lirt mc low lomc wild lod healliy icene. 
Or tiTiil tome rain 'midn ll> dreary ddli, 
Whote Willi mare avrfut nod, 
Bjr ihy religioui gleimi." 
And the lail : — 

Shall Fincy, Fctendihip, Science, imiling Pui 
Thy getitleii influence own, 
Aad love thy rivourtle name t ' 

He leemt tn have rlied of love, i 
were publiihed potthumoiiily. 
Mr. CtU'iJgr (n All LiHT^ Lifi). Sec ed. Bohn, p. 19. ' [1] fi 
■f I h>d been newly rouchrd, whtn by Mr. Wordiwotlli'i — 



i> Ctiy'i 



and . Letter to Richud Wetl. May 17, 

(i7i4-i7S3),the 'witer-gtoel hard " o( Horaee 



had b< 
Elegy.- 

Til Ml u 
Bi mm. . 

April 1 74 J. 
Dtu'lyai rtmtmtir LirJi 

I74I- 
Sintrmi. William Shen it on 

Walpole. 
I. jtinadi. Marie Akeniide { 

l/Ml Imegmalimi wat begu 

in 1744. 
Armiirng. Jubn Armitrong (1709-1779), alw phyiician and poet, wboM 

An rf Priirrvi'g HialtA,* poem in four booki, wsiaito pabliahed in 1744. 
am-eiUI. Charlet ChurcbUI (1731-17^). Htiriat. Hii RiiciaJ, in which 

the chief acion of the time were takeo off, wii publiihed in 1761. Tit 

Prufiicy if Famm, a Scon Piitoral, inicribeJ to John Wilkea, E»), in 

which the Scotch are ridiculed, appeared in 1763, 
Grim. Matthew Green (1696.1717). T*. J^«. {1737). 
Dy.r. JohnDyrt [M-oo-i7Sg),Cr«j.rHia{i7i7). See Johnion'a L/r*. 

ef lit Pall inil Wordtworth't Sonnet to him. 
Hit hi [feaiti] liaitA nuall. Tit TrrailUr. 
A«d lum'a and liKpd. ~ 



;io. Mr.Lia 
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Til Diurlid Piltagi, 370. 
"johnTiJton (.776.1846). 



J wept a 




NOTES 

10. Hii liaracirr tfa cnmtry icMmaair. In Tti Diariid I'illart. 

iyi.ri„n. Thomai W.rloD {1718-.790), lulhor of TU Hucfy ,f Engtiii 

Pairy (177+-81). He raceeeded Willi.m Whitehead u port bureau. 
r«/,»K. an/ bmf. Att', Will liat Eni, fftll, „. 3, elt. 

11. Citllflm. ThODiat Chatlerton (1751-I770). Th» «r« of Wor.iiwortli'l 

quoted ii m Riulntim aad Jmdtffidnrr. 
Dr. MUltt, rtc. Di. Jeremuh Millet (1713. 1784), »ham Coleridge detcribed 
i» '80 owl mangliDB • P™"' ''"<' nigh lings If.' Sm Sir Herbert Croft"f 
(1751-1816) Lm-i and Madmai,UVia ^i (1780). Vioriimui Kbox,D.D. 
{I7;i-i82i), author of many Tolurnn of Eiuyt, Serniont.etc. 

Vll. ON BURNS, AND THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS 



Robert And 



anii biognpbcr of 



Mr. Afalofi. 



.DC {1741-1811), the Shakeipearian ediloc. He 
it believe In (he 'antiquity' of Challetton't produttioiu. Sec hit 
'Curtory ObKrvationi on the Poemt iIDibuteil id Thomat Rowley,' 17I1. 
Dr. Grtj'ry. George Gregory, D.D. (1754-1808), author of Tlu Li/i 1/ 
Thmat Ckatlrria, niiti Cridciimu m iii Gtnw and ffritinp, and a cvriii 
nrino oflki CimtTiviny roncmxing Rnelty'i Pmmi. lyS^. 
114. jtnaital Caracei. Aanibale Ciracci (h6o-i6o9}, painter of the Fameie 
Gallery at Rome. 
Enay!,p. 144. The reference ihould be to Dr. Knoi'i Eiiay, No. cxlit., 
not p. 144 (vol. iii. p. 206, 17*7). 
117. Hi mJi hti a man madi aflir mpfir. i King Hl-ry If., in. i. 

Some ml •aid. Cf. Hatlitt'i Etuy, 'Of Perioot one would with to bin Men,' 
where Bumi'a band, held out to be gniiped, it detcribcd i) 'in 1 burning ffvcT.' 
Mail Urn jHxtkal. Ai Tiu LUii It, III. a. 
Criaii a ud miir lit riii t/diait. Canai, ;6i. 
tlS. A hrgaia (ndliam tumd. i Ki-g Hairy IF, ui. 1. 
In a lillir In Mr. Gr^. JiouaryiSie. 
yiagmdman Dull. Lm'i Laimr'i Lou, v. 1. 
1 19. Ow B/cn M, ialf-faitd fillraiiif. 1 K<ng Himy If., 1. 3. 
At mf Until Tidy. Tciatrim Sbandy, Book n., chap. luii. 
Drunk jidi ofiir. Chaacer'i Th Uirka tali. 'Wei after of the 

of tlie tonne the drank.' 
Tki act a 
Thifiy ,k 






31, 


, /■ a fotlicai ifit 

Him^l/»l=ni. 
IJ Ih ipiciii m 
Part 11. 


ill. To a friend who had de 

iai. Pope'a Eiiay m Mm, i< 

3 King Hi-ry ft., 1. 6. 

■ri i<mlimui liki tria. Sir Tl 


clared hk intent 

'■ J96- 

homu Browne'i 

,lm^,fyi,«u, 
' cotillon, brent.' 

caret; read 'kia 

irat, ' Epittle to 


ionofwi 
Iteligio 


ritiag no 

Midhi, 


'3S 

139 
140 


. Launc-i acci-m 
. Tarn .■ Skanlrr. 
. Til 1,0,0m ofil. 
Til Colllr-I &«, 

■ ° !•" "3 '""■ 


■ ofii, dog Oaiii. Ttoo Gm 
[For ' light eotilloo,' read ' 

Faiiir. Griy't Elirj. 
•.rdayNigi,. (For 'car king 
and i„blim, of i^cn hji. Bi 

['Omylnv'ilikeared, re. 


=sa. 
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LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 



140. Tiatgili liar s/i, 



'it. Wot<i«wor!h'» ImhaiMaa of htmrtaEtj. 

WW c/ Rimttmclta. Pail II., Chip. II. 

. Thi>m» Heniog (■69]-i7S7), Archbithop of Ciolci- 

(Ciiwu. D-uutmSi, £jj„ 1718-1757 (17-7}. Letter «ii-, 
Sept. II, 1739- 
AtiJ Rohm GtMy , . . LaJt ■•f'l BaitalTi iMimtnr. Lady Anne Bantud 
(1750-1815) rtid 001 scknowltilge lifr»nlhonhip of Aula Rubin Ciajr ' (lo 



Sir W»i( 



biliiri wiB fint publifhed in Alba Ranuif'* Tis TaiU 



[1.1. 'Siemylnie I 

11. 5-8. ' whenfore 

Of w bereft 



OK did lichtlle 
ihould I bulk m 



' The iheeU tall ne'er be prew'd b)> m 



:d Ihe greea pan glowing over me !'l 

WiUiim Atlingbam-> BalftJ Bm*, p. 41. 



Himilton, of Bingour {1704-1754), 
oTurnct (17*8-1847), i/iff«;ye/"£«^/«W 
aiii/Etivii!* (i8i4-tBz3}. The itory 



Tie Br,„ ,/ r*T«D, By Willt 

14]. TwrKf'i Hiaorj tf Enzltni. Sh 

fitm til Nfiman CoH^tir It iki 

J. H. Rr^itldi. ' John H.tnilton Reynoldi (1796-1852). 

Vin. ON THE LIVING POETS 
14). fJn mori lali -wirrr GeJ or engri guar. Faradiu Lta, ix. 1-3. 
14$, Til Da-vim, lie Htf Iff I, tit SeoMrdi. Erumui Darwin (i;;i-i8oi),eraD<i- 
ftlher of Charlci Darwin, »od juthor of Tit t™. tf lit PImii (1789), » 
poem parodied by Frere mTiijImti-JariAmn^'nie Lovei of iheTrUHglii.* 
William Hayley (l74J-lgaoJ, who wrote Tlu Trimph tj T^ptr aiul 1 
LifitfCraiftr. AnniSewarir{i747-lSa9], the'Sn-anor LiehfieliL' She 
wrote pneiical oovelt, lonnew and ■ life of Dr. Dirwin. 
Fta-mjhiig. Ham/ti, ni. 2. 
Mri. LtciiaU. Elizabeth InrhbaM (i75;-iSii], novcliit, dnmitiH (n't 

TiaHi lit Colli. Cf. <4i Tom Liki it. 111. t. 
Mti. Ldtiutr'i Stittl. Tei 

Umh (1807). 
Tit ocxc liret wkmt, of ikt Taiti of M] Landlord. Tit Bairr ifMidioiiim* 

(wcond lerie) of the Tuiti) wai pobllihcd in 181S, and [he third •cries, 

cootntingnf Til Bridiff IiimmcrmooriBd jILigmJ of Mauri,a,ia 1819. 
147. Mr,. Barbanld. Anna Leiitii Birbauld (t74]-ili5), dau^bler of Uw Rev. 

JoliD Ailken, D.D.,joint-aiilbor,with bet brother John Aitkcn.of fvcunjii 

Sin. Hamai Mori (1745-1833). Her verm lad aicred draniii were 
publiibed in the firat half of her life : ihe gradually letireil from Loniton 
■Miety, and thii may have led lo Hailitt'i doubtful remark ai lo her being 



n by Mary, three by aiarlei. 



. J": 



lllic (1761..KS'). 



Di Mmifin »'» icK 
Kemble. 

Rimaru, Balrinx, atii Unlj Fa^an. Colrridpl'i RtJuorK (iSl' 
mghta at Diury Une. C. R. Matnrin'i £<'[>'«>■ (lSl6); 
Ormy lane. Dean Milman'i Fd»i (iSi;), aclcd i( Bitl 



ir Baiil it one of her PImjt 
Soo by Mil. SiddoDi and 



../« 



I "tfri. I King Hriirj IV., m, i. 
J [in them]. //«/<>, iv. j. 
■i Pliaiura t/Mimary. Publiihed U 
r. Geneil »y> it w>9 performed U 



:. r// Delia Cnaca*. Tl 
tome Engllih reiiden 
the Bavied {1794), ■ 



.«nJun=.o. 
d in ,785 by 



And give that 

Above all human eatimite.' 

Wordawonh'a FiMit^. 
I. C^mpUir, PUaiur,so/H<^. Published in 1799, C<rn'i>a'ce/'»>«m'*£ In iKc 
Sfmi lamia thadi. Pltanra ifHtpt, I. snq-io. 

Ctrno« infilidiiu. 'Curiow felieitaa Horatii.' Piirmut Ariiur, § 118. 
QfimHaurd i^nv rlttirau. PtraJiii Leu, viii. ;]g. 
7V/IU nininr, limiduifut frerilUriai. Horace, Di jiru Ptrl., I li. 
I. LUr msrriing broagkt iy High, " < - '-' 



s/Hoft, Part II., 1. 378. Cf. Tlu Spirit tf ilu 
irace, De Artt Panic; 191. 
Tit Brggtr^i Optra. 



LiUjUgtI?-,i 

jigi, ToL III. p. 346. 
Ntc Dai inicnii, mi ^ni ■oinJice mdui. 
. & Twri /i( k-uj-iu,. Hinrj V^ 1. i. 
jtratad lam lit itti. From the Sixth Song 
PtrUcMi inf. Mtiai, v. 3. 
:. Nat t/ifiury. King RUttrJ III, iv. 4. 

Titnfirt It it feiHiud tail* Jwile fmf. King JtlOi, n. i. 
;. JVm* mmame. A$ I*«i Likt It, m. i. 

H, kali a dmtm. CI. • He hath a devil,' St. Jcin x. to. 
Hnu ox Hi toUd tia. ColeridEe'i Tkt Piectlamha, 1. iv. 1 17. 
1. Lteit « timftiti. Shakeapurr'a Stiatii, am. 

Grtat friKa' favturita. Shakeapcare'i Samtit, xxv. 
:. TUir mirlai anaqianai. lHicielk,\. J. 

Tht ■warrisri /■ ikt Lady ofiii Lah. Canto v, 9. 
Til Gmtlin Pagi. CantD 11. 31. 

Mr.ffanWtficluu. Richard WnlaU (l76;-lg]6). He detJE 
drawing) to illDitrale MiltDC, Shaketpeare, Scott, etc. 
I. Robitum Cnaoiihoai. Tit Siirfriiing Aivmva 0/ RoHhoii < 
td. G. A. Aitken. 
/ did leiat lirili I rW<J. Hailiti reviewed Tit ficurniw in 
(lee Tit R„,iHd Tail,, vol. 1. pp. iM-ii;). 
I. Onyait'i CriJirii. Hiitily gi>i!td -p in Fm* Mtiilii' TravclU 
(l6M}.byThoma.Corya.e(fiS77-'6.7). 



Tiiprtan 
Ntititr bu. 



a>ign./v, 



Soutbry. 



Maeiili, 1. 6. 



LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

186. TituHrui Ariliia. Pictro Aielina ( 
MaiiiavtL Tit jtrri sf IVtrn in 

Englith in 1560 and 1594 reiptctlvt 
Cainglhni. Counl BaldiuTe CutlEEHine't D QrnfiaMo, t \ 

Counitrl, wii tranilitcil in 1561 by Sir Tbonm Hoty. 
Smiard. Pi«K dc Ronnrd (i;i4,-g;), ' Prion of PocU.' 
Dm BtrtMt. GuilliunK de Si luite Seigneur du BirUi (i 544-1 ;9o), uildicf, 

Mileimin and precunor of Millos ii ■ wriicr on the theme or crotieo. 

Hit 'Diiiine Wecket and Wocktt' intt Englithed in 1591 and later \>j 'yt 

fftnaui Philomniut,' Jathui Sytvciter (ij6}-t6iG]. Sk Dr. Gronrl't 



Manual for 



ediii' 



of hi 



187, FurlMxaiifildimidnwti^tu. Pflr«/i« Lcil, 111. 56B-70. 

Prnptrii Emrimlid IiUnJ. MaitTJi edilur* give Eden'i Hiatrj </ 7>«vdf/f, 

■577> ai Che probable lource orScteboi, etc. 
Rigit mil Ivati. Tk. Fatrii ^ytiu, Staotai i.-in. 
iSE. Lar . ^ . eli itllgd. Or ratlur from Geoffrey of Monmaaih'i Hiaeria 

Briimiim,c. 1130. The billjid of King Ltir (PacT*! BcBjtrt] i* probably 

at later date than Sbakeipcare. 
Olktllt . . . I—liai mW. The HecculDinmithi of Ginldi Cinthio. The 

work maj have been known in England through a French Iranalstioa. 
Tli^i i«iiUi, irijrieni. Htmla, ttu 4. 
Vtur/K,, my TiMi. Ma:Ui*, 1. ;. 
Tfirtl and Ft^ai. In Kiiii Rhktrd III 
\ict. TAictimidat. Macifik, iw. t. 

Smcitd a [wild and] fiarfut j,j. Gray'a Odf m n DUtaM Ftatftti rf Emu 

Cill/p. 
Til gral ftitilacitf Flirtwi. In IJfS. The plapic farms bnl the arlifici*} 

framework of the take j to cacapc ii certain Floreqline» retire to a country 

houte and, in Itt garden, they tell the lalei that form the book. 
Tit cnra qJ (rw l^, meotr did r<m nrti [•mooih.] A Midamrntr Ni^Af, 

Drram,i.l. 
TluagiBfckeoalry. 'The age of chivalry ii gonr ... and the gloty of 

Eurane it eitinguiihed for ever.' Burke'a Rtfitciivti at tkt Frcmci 

Knie/uiim. Select Worka, ed, Payne, tr. 89. 
T*t gmrk &,n-^. Henry Howard, Eail of SiifTcy (r. 15«7-Ii47) "tote 

SoQgi»nd Sonnet! are in Tonel*iMiWr//*rr (1557). 
Sir Jci* SiKllitf, i6a9-4i. Bciiilu writing A ial'-aJ ufaa a mddiag Sit 

John wai the beat player ai bowli in the coontry and he ' innented ' 

cribbagr. 
ffk, f.r-a*J Slait #y(J. Tii Stitioa .,f,Ju Phi,, Ver, 10. 
Liif tiragii rtpming, ' 'Tia might h>lf ilumbering on it own rijht arm.' 
Keala' Slitf and Ptttrj, 137. 
190, Tktji itard lii funWi. Cowper'a Tkr Tali, iv. 99.100. 
' I beholif 
The tomult and am itilL" 
Flfliier-i NMr Kin.mn. Tie Tw fJatIt XTiimrH, 1634. Although 

Fletcher wa> certainly one of the t»o authori of the play, it i> not known 

who wia the other- Scenei have been attributed, with aome probability, 10 

Shikeapeite. 
Til Rilurntfim Pariauui. 1606. See pen, p. 180. 
Ii me-wrd tfwaat and drink. Canarburj Tala, Prologue, 54s, 
Ai Mr. Lamh ithirvis. Cf. Spicimtm ef Eagliik Dramaae P«o. Lamb't 
" " " I'j ifkairai. ■Biitl. 
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Dacripiia ,fa maiknu. \a Tk, Htm, 
A Mad Wtrld, mj Maitat. The I 

■ 6og. 
Liki b:rdlm,. trains fd all. Oit.IU, i 



II. ON LYLY, MARLOW, Etc 



mple Drimati> 



I to thoroughly miaficiory tt*tt at (he 
reaioa thil, aDloitiiiuIely, few eiinl. For 
pbyi ia ' The Mermaid Seriei ' ind ■ f«w 
I * ouy be meatioDtd. 



1. m rid ilrimd. Til Fiari, SJ;««, m. jv. 10, H- 
]. Rickai liisaxy iallam. King Hinrj V., i. i. ['lunken wteck.'] 
Majtitir iJaial, m ram. Paradat Lait, Ii. JDO. 
n. C*. ,f Mammal. Til Fani. Sla«ai, ii. vii. 19. 
Neui-baia taadi, ilc. Troilm and Criuida, m. ]. 

F^TixaniPfra. By Thom« Norton {t5ji.is84),«'"'ThomM S.ckville, 
Lord Buckhuiil (i5]6-i6og). Acted Jan. \t, 1561-1. 
%. Nofigva IK' nfaa'tiia. Jtlia, Caiur, 11. I. 
i. Sh- Pkilif SidMf Mju. Id hii Aptlogitfir Pxrrk. 

i. Mr. Papt . . uyt. See Spence, Letter to the Eirl of Mlddleici, preliied to 
Dodiley'i cditiao uf Garindu. 
Bii Mail. Thanui SickVLlIc wrote tht Inductioti (i;6}). 
Icki, Ljlp Ihe EuphuiX (c. i;;4-i6o6), > native of ihe Kentiah Weald. 
MiJai (1591), End/maa (i;9l), AlamJir and Campaife (1584), Miiitr 
B«.4«(i594). 
i. Pout, mficdrtd. Cymitlint, 111. 3. 

Ftrj [moat] laliraiii. Much Mo about Naiiag, in. 3. 
Grating iJulr Itan and feihj jiui. Ljridat, 113-J. 
■ their lean and lluhy gongi 

Btiadil. Captain Bobadil, in Etvry Man w bii Humour. 
». Tie vrrf rttdi beta devm. Act iv. 2. 

Out tfmy maimii. Hamla, 11. 1. 

A II liUy aoii. Tmlfih Ntgit, a. 4. 
. DidJIrit ridiut. Elegy to Henry Reynold), Elquire, 91 ci 1^. 

Eufinn aad Hi England. Eupturi : Tit jitaismy tf fyji, appeared in 1579 
and Eapiui and iii England the year fotlowing. They may be read in 



Pan and Apollt. Midas, 1 
JVou. Marlowe died m 



'aa itabbed la a 
: 1604, 1616. i 




LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

IJO. r*i WJjF o/wowin'i 

StrcDgth, comf lineu of ihape, or unplci 
Thai woDiaa't lo*t can win, or long mherit. 
But whit it u bird n to iny, 
HaHcr to hk, , . .' 

Sarnie Aimiilti, loio M if 
Bi./( imMifi;, ParaSu Lou, I. 17. 
[. Fulh GrrvilU. Lord Brooke (iJSf-ifiig). jlUiam ind MiaiafJta were 
publilhcd in the folio edition of Brooke, 16)]. He wu the school friend, 
■nd wrote the Life, of Sir Philip Siitney. Hii itlf-compoKcl epitaph reads, 
'fullcc Grevill, Kroiot to Qneene Elirabcth, conccller to King Jimec, 
Trend to Sir Philip Sidney.' See Hulitt't Eu*y 'Of Penoni one would 
wiih to hive Ken.* 
Tin giwi >/w t/iit aid imp. jUaham. 
Mmiar D'Otiw. l6o«. 

Sfariht. In WycherWi &.««»?* (1675). 

tr,Ku>ud .nd PiwUhi. lo Conenvt-t TAf tfiy ^/lii U'o'ld (x7oo}. 
|. Mij-Diiy. 1611. 
AUFmU. 1605. 
TIti fTtdrm't Ttert. 1611. 
Eaaviard Btt. 160;. Ben Jonxin iKcompanied hii two friendi to priion 

On til ttkaufrim fr'mm. See Dtununond'i CamxriAiiMif xm. 
Bxfatyi arttlgm'd. Paradiii Lai, iii. j, 
' " d Virginia. Printed 1654. 



Tlu affecting ifud. U. th»t of Virginim t 
Wmdir^a Kiwdam. Published i6j6. 
Jaeama GaitUi. In the abow pl«y. 



. Virgin 



, Act n 



Til ITiiii 
iictald,. I. 
ri, Heywoo 



■d Ftrtuntu 
\. nnria Ccromhttu. 
Signiv OrUndu F, 
Tic nJ-liavfd rai' 
Tie fangi. Vim- 
Tie Hbmii Wife. In two P»rti, 1604 .nd- i6jo. 
mior Friicobalda. The Second Pirt. Act 1. 1. 
m-ll firgivt me. The Second Part, Act 11. 1. 
II nQfitlitr. The Second Part, Act iv. i. 
Ok! -ailK tan faint. 
'.. Tmri imior. Ltve'i LaUur'i Lcii, Ka i. i.. 
And lie haifilt rien tntainglj. CfmiefiKt, m. j. 
I caaoH. Tie Htnai Wfc™, Second P.rt, Act i*. 1 
I. The mamr len. The Second Pirt, Act ill. 1. 
I'm will. The Pint Part, Act 1. ] [' midit of hai 



Shmorf 



I in Chaacer*! aeri/i Tale, 
eaianl Cemidj ef Pariat Grii 
u Ificre, Second Part, Act 



oJcBT. Cf. Oiielk, 



NOTES 

FA6K 

241. All fire and mr, Henry V^ iii. 7, 'he it pure air and fire,* and Antony nnd 
Cleopatra^ v. z, * I am fire and air.' 
Like the female denn, Hamlet j v. i, ' As patient at the female dove, when that 

her golden couplets are disclosed.' 
The trial scene and the two following quotations, The HHiite Devil, Act lu. 1 . 
243. Tour hand I* II kiss. Act 11. i. 

The lamentation of Cornelia, Act ▼. 2. 
The parting scene of Brachiano. Act v. 3. 

245. The scenes of the madhouse. Act iv. 2. 
The interview. Act iv. i. 

I prytheejZnd the three following quotations and note on p. 246. The Duchess 
of Malffy Act IV. 2. 

246. The Revenger's Tragedy, 1607. 

The dazzling fince. Cf. the ' daxjding fence * of rhetoric, Comnsy 790-91. 
The appeals ofCastiua. Act 11. i., and Act iv. 4. 

247. Mrs, Sddons has left the stage. Mrs. Siddons left the stage m June 18 19. 

See The Round Tshle, vol i.. Note to p. 1 56. 
On Salisbury-plain, At Winterslow Hut. See Memoirs of H^, HazUtt, 1867, 

vol. I. p. 259. 
Stem good-night, Mac^A, Act 11, 2. 'The fatal bellman which gives the 

stem'st good night.' 
Take mine ease, i Henry IV, in. 3. 
Cihher's manager's coat, Colley Gibber (167 1 -1 757), actor, dramatbt, and 

manager. See the Apology for his Life (1740). 
Bw^Sy dreams. Personal Tuk, [' Dreams, boolu, are each a world . . . Two 

shall be named pre-eminently dear ... by heavenly lays . . •*] 

IV. ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Etc. 

249. Misuse [praise] the bounteous Pan, Comsa^ ^7^'7- 
Like eagles newly baited, Cf. 

' All plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed.' 

I King Henry IF^y iv. i. 

250. Cast the diseases of the mind, Cf. 

' Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased . . . cast 
The water of my land, find her disease. 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health ?' 

Macbeth^ v. 3. 
Wonder -^wounded, Hamlet^ v. i. 

Wanton poets, Cf. Marlowe's Edward J7., Act i. i., and Beaumont and 
Fletcher's The Maid's Tragedy^ 11. 2. 

251. The Maid's Tragedy, Acted 1609-10, printed 16 19. 

252. Do not mock me. Act iv. i. 

King and No King, Licensed 161 1, printed 16 19. 
When he meets with Panthea, Act in. i. 

253. The False One, 16 19. 
Touth that opens. Act in. 2. 

Uke [' I should imagine '] some celestial sweetness. Act 11. 3. 

*Tis herey and the next quotation. Act 11. i. ['Egyptians, dare ye think.'] 

254. The Faithful Shepherdess, Acted 16 10. 
A perpetual Jiast, Comus, 479-80. 



LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

i;4. Heuiamuiam. Til Faiti/il Sitfitrja,, Acx y. }. 

Hrr virpH famcm viilJ. Paradiu Lait, y. 196-7. 

Hirt rlr tCHu/i. Tit FeUifid Supkriia, Ael 1. ). 
155. Fm ttr iiar ait. Ai " 

Brti*lat. Act IT. 2. 

Ifyatyiild. Act 11. 1 
lefi. And aU wr^ Jitn, Ac 

Sad Shfitrd. 1617. 



II, A(t I. 



k,l] i, 



•a Tallowing qaacminiu. Tkt 7W> 



:!SS. r«r™ 



II Ct) Matt 



vmgim pUatmt 

w doj«i. Tic Two NiiU Kinma, Axt it. 2. ['lull;, chiUren of grief 
■nd ignarancc.'] 
161. Sng iMeii tiidtgi. Cymielint, in. J. 

Til Biotdy Broriir, 1624; A mfifw a Minik, 1613; Bimduea, actcrt 
f. 1619; rUcrryandlMndarii, i5ii ; Tit Nigki Ifalit', 16155 Tii Littb 
Frcnck Lnajrr, c. 1618 ; Mmitm- Tlmai, c. 1619 ; Tic Dwwrt, r. l6ao ; 
Til Wild Gam Oiau, acted 1621 ; Ruli a tFifi and Havi a m/t, 1614. 
l6l. PiiLiltr. Acted (. i6oE. 

Silling in mj ■uiindmu. Acl v. 5. 
Inio a Iraier wtrld. ParaSu Le,t, xi. 183-5. 
Hh flaji v/iri timki. Suclding'l Tit Stuisn ^ lit Pota, VET, 5. 
Now, i^fira„e. PiiUlUr, Act V, J. 
161. MiraiwijiH. Virgil, Giirpa, 11. Si. 
Tit Ntv, Im. Acted 1630. 
Til FallifSrjaau,. Acted 1603. 
Ttun i/Sijania' Uotdiemdi. Act iii. i. 
Ttbta ,f,. Act IV. J. 

164. Wiai art lij arts. Act iv. 5. 
iflkii m^. Aa ,. 2 ['bka.! »nd lyt-nny.'] 

165. Til itmnrusiitm Unaan L'nia. Acl 11. 1. 
Caiilrni'i Ctnifiraty. Aeied 1 6 1 1 . 

DtviS I lanvei. Jacqnn Loutt David [rj^t-ttii), hutarical piinler. 

Til diicripin tf Ecio. Act 1. 1. Cj'du^i Rmh wu acted in t6oO and 

printed the year after. 
Tit flit itmfari-en . . . til Nan hm. CT. Act jil. 1. 
Maiiinitr and Fvd. Philip Miiainger (1513-1640) and John Ford(i;86- 

?16S6). 
Miuitat « i, jljmllo'i luH. Ctmnt. 47K. 

166. Riaun fagdir, will. Hamlil, m. 4, 

Til irwpatiii. Burni, Efhili n Dr. BlacUxi. 

Til Utnanri,! Ctmiai, 1639 ; Tit Piiiun, licoued »6»9 % Til Duit ^ Milam, 

161] ; Ji Ncai tfaj U PtTf Old Diili, 1633 ; Til Mmdman, 1614 ; Tit 

yirginMarijr, 1611. 
ifi;. Fii' a nain hlu a vausd. Botkc, Kipiiitm •« lii Frmi tUvdiaiw, e<i. 

Paynt, 11. S9. 
Note. See A fiau e/ lit Egglhi Siagi, and naui ihcreto. 
l68. Xbvh'i Fair Piniitnr. 1703. NicbQiaa Rowe (1671-1718). 
Falfl/ Dmirj. l6ji. 
•TiiPhy Sii'i "' 



naiilla a, 
TiiBnitni 
406 



ikiiand. Act 
.633. 



17°- Mia Biillic. See p. 147 and noic» thewto. 
PtriinlfarUck. 1634, 
Tlu Lc^tr'i Milmcialj. l6lg. 
Lnw'i Satryiii. 163J. 
Xolf. Soft ptaa. Act iv. 4. 

TktcntlaJm m. Act t. 1 and 3 ['court new plcanret'.] 
17a. jflnady alltJtd n. Sec p. X }a. 

»7), Mr, Ltmi in Ui imjaiu'rvi lalogj. Sfttimtiu, vol. ji. p. 199. 
174. ArmiJa'i tnciantJ fslait. The (orccrett who Kducci the Craiaden. Tiuo'i 
ymtmUm Dtlhiirid. 
Fmiy tliia. Paraiiiii Lou, 1. 781 ri inj. 

'Like ihat Pygmein rice 
Beyond Ihe Indian mount ; or fatty tlvta." 
Dia/ til fraud tar. Popc'a £!tgf le lik Mtmaja/an UnfiraauU lafy. 



V, ON SINGLE PLAYS, POEMS, Etc 

Ti,Fa.rP'i. P1530-J. 

yoAn Hiyimod. (i, 1457-r. 1575). He wai reiponjible for vatioui collcdioni 
of Epigram!, containing tix hundicij prnvctba. 
>. Fb!h tnriiii. Muck Adt jtUui NeiiiKg, iv. i. 
>. Cemt Ftlksm. Chap. ixi. 

Friar JtlM. Rabclaii' CarfMHw, i. 27, 
). L. ; from foot. Tain [l»te]. 
). ffikk I ■ma horn » mlrnduc. Swiffi line) Oa /it Diali cfDr. Swifi. 

jfi a liar tfiktjirti ma[iiiiiJt. Congteve'i Lrvifar Lnvi, Act 11, ;. 
3. MirktfUrtamofTtndan. Tit Excarmn, ti. ij. 

FuU if-wi» ,™,. A, r«. Lii€ It, Act 11, 7. 

ThtRumrnfiom Paraaats. 1&06. 

Liii lit Editihurri RtiiiHo. Only two number) were publiibed, wbith were 
reprinted (8voJ igig. 

lUad til asm,,. Tit JUtHrafr-m Parnaiiul, Act 1. 1. 
1. Ktatpi lit ailtr. WilLiim Kempe, fl. i. 1600. 

Burhagt. Richard Burbage (t. 1567-1618), the builder of the Qlobc 
Theatre, and a great letor (herein. 

""{'/'* 

Ititm ■ 

Piilmui. 

Oai Bf«.r fr^f-wt ,ftai. ( 

Iv/aiaotlrau/d. Cbarlea 



lonnet, written it Cimbridge, A 



Tia txamtaaum tf Signr Imntrilo. Act m. I. 

:. Gammtr G^tft'i Nitdlt. Printed 1575. John Still (1543-1607}, af(ei 
Biihop of Bath and Weill, ia nippoaed to be !U author. 

. Gig'i crciitt and the following quataliooa. Act 1. ;. 

|. Sue* virj fair iftliing. Cf. Limb'a itory of Randal Norrii, who on 
marked after trying to read * black-letter Chaucer, 
Charity, Ibeie ii •ometimci ■ deal of ver; indifii; 



loac old boblu, 
■pcliing.' See 

4°7 




LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

Uamlt't Letter to H. Crabb Kobiflfoa, Jin. zo, tSi7 ; Hone'* 7M* £h^ 
Feb. to, 1817 i mil the Gru edition of the Lin Euayi of Eiia, tSij, 
A Dt4ti-BrJ. 

189. Tit r^hkkr T'ngiif. 1(04 [ittriboted to Shiknpcin] ; Sr Jaia Oid- 

tanii, 1600, {ihi Mundaj and Drirtoo) ; Thi Wiitw tj faiiag Sfra, 
\Tii fvxian, or Tki Wiirw, lU.}, ifio? (f by Wenlworlh SmiUi). Sec Tit 
Smiif TatU, vol. 1. p. jjj, ti irf^ (qr SehlepI «nd Hulitt on Iheie. 
Grtai'i Tn l^»;w, iy Gmp Cuat. Greene't *Tn Qnoque,' 1614, bf jMcph 
Cooke (11. f. 1600). Greene, cbe eomedUo, after vhoni the pliy ii calW, 
died 1611. 

190. &Ktlmfi mtlmlioly imi. Cf. p. 170 mtr. 

Micrmimi., iy Tiiwui Naliii. 1&37. Thomit Nabbei Hoarithed in the 
lime of Charlei 1. 
!<),. ^'iUrJil.t.r Aclir. 

191. jinieiij Brneir'i Litmm. 1607. Tbii fWy 11 aow tiid to be by Jolm 

TomlciDi, Scholar of Trinity, Cambridge (1 J94-S). 
Mr. Lemi in qmiii nao paupi, ^rtimm, vol. i. pp. <i9-ioo. 
191. »%.r*(>*o-. ACI1..+. 

193. Tia,,!*,. Aclt). 1. 

Till Miirj Dtvii cf EJmomnn. 1 60S. The aBlhoT a unluiawa. 

StumJ liher rHH€l. Remn ad Jtliel, a. I. 

T*e dfrr-irulmg laiti. Tie AUrri Dnii of EJmnivi, Act «. i.,elc. 

194. y/ry hmrii inrnn-kt. Mirrj WTw. ,fWaLd«*; iv. 4. 

Th v«tf liii rirki. Til Merry Druxl 1/ Eimmtm, Act it. I , 

Tit P,<ati tfWaii^iii. By Robert Greene {1560-1591}. Hb work* han 

been edited by Dr. Groiirt, and by Mr. Churloa CoUinl. 
««;/■/.//«- vll m,t. Cf. S«ifl'. M, Lmdf, Lamtn-atHm. 
Jfc'^mo. 15SS. Til Stamik Tugtdj (H5S3-;}. licenuH aod pnfofnied 

1591. See Prof. Schick') edition in ' The Temple Oramatiata.' Thotiua 

Kyd, bapliaed Nuvembcr b, i;;«, died before 1601. 
Ifiki in-i ill til mlancitlj maiittu cfptary. Jonioi : Letter No 7, lo Sir 

W. Df.p«. 



VI. ON MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. Etc 



Til Nici rtl^, or Pd,„-„fl« MtJmso. Putliahd .647. 
Moil muiicj/. 11 F,„iirsto, 61. 
196. Titiihirfwrn. CDwper'a fTnur'! tTall tl Nam, IL 15;-6— 
' Her lilver globei, light a> the foanif intf 
That Ibc wind Kven from the broken wave.' 
Gr'm-^iaftil, camfarttiu daftir. Cf. 'grim viMg'd w«t.' Xuk 

and 'grim and comfortleaa deipair." Cewudy of Errors, y. 1. 
flmooir diii. Hit ye*ti were tbtrlr-two (i 594-1616]. 
•Tiimtalifi. FUUkit, Att V. J. See p. i6j. 
Til lily en in Halt grin. Chioeer, Tie Kmgiii^i Tall, 1036. 
Lapi in Eiyiiimi. Cml, IJ7, 
Rmpiail. Raphael't yean were tbiny-Rvta (14SJ-1 510). 



LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

;ii. Carnir, Tbomai Carctr (f. l;94-c. ■G]9). 

Hirrict. Robert Hcrriek (>S9'-((74)- Hii poeou were editxd by Dr. 

Croon in 1 876. 
Otjttnr. Ricturit Crathiw (? ifii-ifi^q), tht Engtith Mjxtic. See Dr. 

Andrew Marvcll (1621-1678). S« Dr. Groiarl'i edition. 



1871-74- 



. Liii . 



'The gay molei ihit people the •uobetmt.' MUtaa'a 
im. SeC4iI«p-g3. 



Til ifnirrtl. B«ik i- Soog 5- 

Tit imi n/iii rainbato. Book 11. Song 3. 

Thi S/upktriei Pijv, tfii4. 

Tit hiur TtmpU Mali, i6tO- 

Mariiu. Glimbittiata Marini (i;69-i6ij). 

Hiifsnr lad noiyii ita. Partdai Loa, t. ;q] 

Sr PAilip SiJiiif (im-Sb). See Groiiit'i eHilian af the Poema ind Arl 

fditioni of ■ " " " 

[. F^j; Vtrii 

nfuliin. ■- Hiiiry IV. n, 4. 
H^la,m. I. 
r ifitttt. Tnilta imi CrtiiiJt 111. ]. ['receiwa and render**]. 
I. Wttiamrk. Pdro^v Lgr, viii. S]. 

. Si lial lit tkiri day. Book I. chap. ii. [' delightful prcMpccu']. 
Gtarpuwi, U. Ciorgione, or Giorgru Barbirelli (1477->5t')< t^' Ereal 



g/ Pimhvt^i Artadia wii pubUabed 



■iit\Jdar' 



Vene 
I. LUt nin t 



r >/ wlua. Tit MtrciMi !,f Vam, 



['h 



Ha^tytufiU lit w«;. In Til Trianfi -faoril. 
|. Jt$ Mr. Burti aid of wAility. Cf. Rijicihia t- tit Rfptliaim m Fntaci, ed. 
Payne, vol. ii. p. 163. *Td be honoured and even privileged by the iawi, 
opinion! and inveterate uaagea of our country, growing out of die prejudice 
of agei, hai nothing lo provoke horror and indignatioa in any man,' 
Tit liifwrick ofPyneilti. Book i. chap. L 
\. Ctrtaimy, ai ier lytiidi. Book i. chap. i. 

M'ittic dt Armada, in Lni'i Imov Lnt. See the two chara 
letter! of Don Adrisno de Armido, in Let/i'i Lateur '1 Lni, Act i. 



;, Ti, riaiim i/iiiir i..riaicnatl,«<,. Dsi £(uimil, 

Pamslai and PUhcUai. Herolnea of the Arndia 

: DifiKC, ef Poilry. A* Apoiagufor PMrj, 1595. 



VII. CHARACTER OF LORD BACON'S WORKS, Etc 
0« efikt Willi. Pope'i E.tjf » Men, EpI*. iv. fSl. 



317. LatfiJmi 
3^1. SifTiomai 
3,3. Ti.b„«ni 



B-awi: Sir Thomji Browne {1605-1681]. 
■nd bia'mfiMt, Drdication id Bacon'i Eiiiyi, 
Paradhi Lni,ti. j6l. 



]3]. OitliitiuU. Sit^ia Midici, Pari I. ' 1 li 
punue mj tearan In in O ■Ititudo I ' 

334. Difftram limttlf bj. RiUgh Midici, Vm 
outer, and draw inta a Icwr Circle).' 
Hi culd ii tanKiii if ikt tfieia ntri cr. 



:o Ion myielf in i mjnlery, tr 

'Bui ((0 difference my k1 

iKd Hit irai. RiGgu MiMci 



3j;. tfalii gMmrd. Lamb'i Saaui, writlen it Camlnidge, Auguil 15, 1819. 
jIi il Aai baa aid. Cf. [he paiugc quoteil lalei (p. 340) fcom Colciidgc. 
339, Mr. Ctlrridge. Ste Coletidge'i Lkirarj ftnuiiii, vol. 11. 1836. On p. 340, 
I. 4 the pbtaK, » written by Coletidgc, ihoul'l be 'Sii-Thomai-Brown- 



with loathed laliety.' 

Note. OiH^iumMrk. t Omy iy.,iu. z. 

milamlfirm ad vaii. Gimtiii, I. X. 

Hm ita lunri in tit Otrntnu 'fin tiau. Riligia Afidiii, Part I. 
341. ffiiri ^i NirmCi/itr J iaMti Imoantiiaii. Thoouoo'i Ifmirr-fij^-b. 

fiain .«ryf«=/,«« [whltpermBi]. TiHm ,f AlMmi, 1. .. 

Simt an callidal age. Chip. i. % 3. 
J4J. I, i, lit i«t. Chap. Hi. % 7. 

I iavr rud, sad the neil two quolaliant. Chap. i. g 1. 

Vni. ON THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

LITERATURE, Etc. 
345- Til Apailau and E-^dM. 7^ .Aki./w flSiy) by Richard LalorSheil (1791- 
,»S.),«W-«(.8.9). 
Th, Traiiir by ,ld Siirtiy. J,m« Shirley-. (1596-1666) Thi Traiur (1657). 
Tit laa •Jtksufair ilmds. 

Mr. Tsiin. John Tobin (1770-1804). The Haiy-Mom was produced at 
Drury Lane, Jio. ji, iSo;. Ste Ciaradtr, nf Siaiiifaar't Plafi, 
voL I. p. 344. 
Til C<,r/nv. Tobin'l play wai produced it Dmry Lane, Feb. 19, 1807. 

346. Mr. Lamfi JtAn ffoedvil. Publiihed 1801. 
Tiiri ivi/ri iv, iavi irutMrtd. Cf, 5. Afaii. vi. 11. 

Tit imll [and elegant >Ug] dor liai fahtii a doKmr tiadmo ^fi'a lana in til 

nvi/l hoot [in the water, where he drinki]. 

Lamb'i Jtlni ITaoJvil, II. iL I9S-7. 
Butfitill nai if. Pope'i £ijay sh Crliiiiim, In. 66. 
Teiaylkalir iai turuiH itiar. Lamb'* articlei in Leigh Hsnt'a Stjicltr 

on Hogarth aiiil ShakHpcare'i tra^ediea, appeared in 1811. 
A gniitma '/ «. nimi of CurwmU. Bryan Waller PtMtei'a (Baity 

CatnwiU 1787-1874), £>>diuiicSf(iiH were pub lithed in iGig. 

347. Tki Falitm. fioccaccio'i Dtcamcroi, ;lh day, Jih ilory. See Ciaracliri of 

Siatiifiar"! Ptayi, Tol. I, p. 331, and Tit RomI T^bU, voL 1. j. 163. 
34S. A latr *Mmlitr of, it Ldinturgk Rri'itw. The article ia by Hailitt himaelf, in 
the nnmbcr for Feb. 1816, vol. 16, pp, 68, « uj. 
'■■ ■ ■ a Sft-ur. Book u 



Titrit 



Oiiiih. I 









LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

349. Stwtiirti. MtcUik, i. ]. 

Tit dacriHim if Bilfkakt. Tki Ftoit Shmmi, a. jii. II a Uf. 
JSO. Mflimti Ml atricMi. Cf. I King Hiory JV. ... i. 

OrUnilt . . . Rtgirt. In Arialto'i OrUm/t Fariaa. 
J!]. Nno-li^Alid. Hamlil, tii. 4. 

TUtrfiidaiit a/iAingi uma. Hibmi,, »i. i. 

Brmb tvtr lit nnuiK [vigt] '•ifi: Paradiic Lou, I. 

Til igiwani fritat timt. Macbai, 1. ;. 
5;S. Sa tTtr lit aap. Thomion'i ffisto, U. 6^5-!. 

Tit Orfim. By Otwiy, 16S0. 

^djid* n-m. Oii(//«, T. 1. 

Tiai utrtdpiiy. jI, Ytu Liki It, u. 7. 

Mill 0-Ntifl. Eliii O'Neill (1791-1871). 
3;6. H>l iali hsi Hi Fiarl. ' 



J5j™ 



iC>». 



Ji7. ^«W,r,i 
(1655-91). 

(EJipmi. 1679. 

(Select Wofki, ed. Piym 

Atl II. 1. 
J59. Til H»x*"- John Hughs 



John Dtani.'. (1657.1734) Jifl«fi. w C«B, I7IJ. 

X'i>£ ^i-tlur, »- lit BrjiM /fmfy 
bT PuiccU. 

:C77) by Natluaiel Lrc 



,r aiJ EmmilU 
Opera with mu 
. . . Lu. TiiRk>0l^> 



Buike'i Ripclina 

id the two following 
. (l677->' 



Dm StUttimi, 



, 10) author of Tic Slip tf OawuicMi 

17ZO, add one or ine concrimion to Tit Sfitlitliir. 
Tit Hilli. Aaron Hill (16S4-174.9) poet a a it dramntitt. 
Tie Miefkfi. Arthur Morph)! (1717-1S0;) dtamatiit md biographer. 
Fine by Jip-in. Matthew Prior'i Hmrj W Emma. 
SoMtiirt,. Thoniai Southerac (ifi6o/i-i746), who wrote Or„mhc, at lit 

Ri,yal Slavt (ibqf.). 
Lille. Gforge Lilio (1693.1739), Fa»l Cariai^, 1737. 
Motri. EHwnrd Moore (1711-1757), Til Gemtiirr, 1753. 
In m eflai Leitcri. See the litter dated September, 1737. 
&enl u vnefiKg. Sjtiiri IL V. \. 
Riu saiitr. Coleridge'i Aniial Marinr. 
Dnglai, A tragedy by John Home (1714.1R08), fint played at Edinburgh 

In 1756. 
I, Dietrim h tie frmdfal lAhr. 'What Deeorunt 11, which ii the gnoil 

Maaier-piece to obterve.' Milton on Education, Work*, 173S, 1. p. 1401 
Arimnlt'i dtfimim e/iragetfy. In the PsiiUi. 
Lniri' Final. Mrt. InchlaWi adaptation from Kotnbuc. l!oo. 
Fiatrrs. Sheridan't adaptation from Kotiebue'i Tie Sfaaiari in Pen, 1799. 
" ' ht tiery age. Hamlet, i 



P^e , 



Intl 

tie laii 



■ lifteej 



luryrc 
Dryden 



irantlation from the Second Satire □ 



Thri '• Kimeiiing muni. HumUl, 1 . 4. 
|6l. TttSi^rruitt/H'erie,. Gocthe'l &tr 

412 



NOTES 

361. Tb R^iiti,. By Schiller, 17S1, 

36]. DitCarfci. 1787. 

hh iyail,H,iim. Schiller'!, 1799 ; Coleriilge'i, iSaa. 
CumbirtanJ'i imiUIKn. Richarit Cumber !and'« (1731-1811) H'i. 

('779)- 
CttMt rragtJiii. Ctunl EgmttI, i-;l% ; Slilla, 1776 ; Ipiigtnia 
Matdir, °f AnMttim ih Grnt. Tbomii Hope'i (1770-18 

romance wai publiibeH in 1819 ind wit received wiib eathu 

Ed'mhargk Reeinii. 
Ifim ™ llufiii innrrr rvningt. Werlhet (ed. Boho), p, 337. 
364. jIi ifiiH pi viMtar mint. Oibillo, 11. 3. 
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Ditet, lie, are 


nol given of those . 


iter, m 


See W. C. H«l 
thai are known coo 
Fitigerald lh»t ' H 


ceming the origin of thia work 
Elitt-> Poet> ia the beat lelectio 


357. Dr. Kmx. Viceiimua Knoi, D.D. (1751- 
author, preacher, and compiler. See Boiw 
390-1. 

368. B^ir maiitr. Hamla, 1. ;. 

Taka kirn. Kimn and jiUiil, m. I. 

369. P.rfnu^/..a. Com.., 480. 

Riei and tare. Cf. Pope, Prologue to Salirii, 



a, cd. C. B. Hill, iv. 



371- Daniel. Samuel Daniel, 1561-1619. 
371. Crail^. Abraham Cowley, 161S-1G67. 

Rtiiaauii. Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roacommon, 1634-1685. Hit 

ttanilalion of Horace'i jirt of Fotny wia pobliahcd in ifiSo, 
Ftmf'ii. John Pomfret, 1667-1703. T*r Ckaici, 1699. 

Lerd Darur. Tbomal Sackville, Earl of Donet {i. i;3e-ieog^, mihor nf 
Ibt buluttaw to a Mirrer fir Maptiram, and joiol-author wilh Thoinai 
Norton of the trigedy Fcrrtr and Parrti (Gotboduc). See p. 193, 11 jm. 
J. Pkilifi. John Philipi, 1676-1708. Tkt ^ladid Siilliig, 170;. 
Halifax. Charlei Montague, Earl of Halifai, 1661-1715, joint-author VLth 
Matthew Prior of the parody on Drydea'a Hind and Pan/iir, eatilled Tii 
rnifli and Country Af»it, 
373. Tki mat i/gcnilrmtn. Pope, Efrn. Hw. Ep. I. Book i>. loS. 

Parntll. Tbomaa Pamtll, 1679-1717. He waa a friend of Swift anri of 

Pope. 
Prior. Matthew Prior, 1664-1721, 
J74. Blair. Robert Blair, 1699-1746, Tke Gravi, 1743. 

jimdrou Piiiipi'i Pailaral: Thete appeared la Tonlon'a MiilllUaj (1709), 
Ambroie Pbilipi'a dalea are P 1675-1749, He haa hi* place in Tit 



il Millet, 1700-1765, i 



t remembered for hii fuiion of two 
rii, and for hii poiaibte aulhorahlp 



SELECT BRITISH POETS 

]7f. Lta ii MUM. Cf. MiUoD't B Pnarsa, no. 

378. rWif. rA« j/«o [breathe]. OnY* Progrmaf Pup,, no. 

Ltrd Tiir^lirai. Erf*>rd, Kcond Lord Thorlow (1781-18*9}, ■ nepfa 
ihc Lord Chincellor, publitbed feria M Srvtrtl Octaiiaiu (iSlz}, .<1 
(1I14), and oiher volume) of pocmi. 

379. Mr. Milmm. Hfury Hart Milmin, 1791-1(61, of Lalm Cirii 

&nic wai aI>D the author of Nveral dnimu *nd ilcanutic poem*, i 

■evcra] wpII -known hymu. 
Bttirla. Williim Ltile Bowlci, i7ei-i8;o. 
Mr. B^Tj Crwamll. &r/to Wallcf Prscitr [lytj.-itj^). 
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